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The ARGUMENT. © 


The ſeventh battel, for the body of | 


Pairoclus : The acts of Menelaus. 


=, upon the death of Patroclus, defends 
his body from the enemy : Euphorbus who at- 
tempts it, is lain. Hector advancing, Menelaus re- 
tives ; but ſoon returns with Ajax, and drives him off. 
This Glaucus objects to Hector as a flight, who tbere- 
bon puts on the armour be had won from Patroclus, 
ard venews the batte). T he Greeks give way, till 
Ajax rallies them : /Eneas ſuſtains the Trojans, Æneas 
and Hector attempt the chariqt of Achilles, which is 
borne off by Automedon. The borſes of Achilles deþlore 
the loſs of Patroclus : Jupiter covers bis body with a 
#bick darkneſs : T be noble prayer of Ajax on that occa- 
fon. Menelaus ſends Antilochus to Achilles, with the 
news of Patroclus's death : Then returns to the fight, 
cubere, tho attack d twyth the utmoſt fury, be, and Me- 
tiones aſſſted by the Ajaxes, bear off - the body to the 
5 


T be time is the evening of the eight and twentieth | 


day. The ſcene lies in the fields before Troy. 
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 *SEVENTEENTH BOOK. 


OF THE | 


N the cold earth divine Patroclus ſpread, h 
Lies pierc'd with wounds among the vule 
| | Sar dead. ; | * 


| Great 


' 


| ®, This is the only book of the Iliad which is a continue@ | 


. deſcription of à battel, without any digreflion or epiſode, 


that for an interval to refreſh the reader. The hea- 
venly machines too are fewer than in any other. Homer ſeems 
to have: truſted wholly to the force of bis own genius, as ſuffici- 
ent, to ny £5 him, whatſoever lengths he was carried by it. 
But that ſpirit which animates the original, is what Lam ſen- 
üble evaporates ſo much in my hands ; that, tho“ I can't 
think my author tedious, I ſhould have made him ſeem ſo, 
if I had not tranſlated rae” „ with all poflible conciſeneſa. 
4 


I hope 


T5 
F 
4 


Great Menelazs, touch'd with gen'raus woe, 


Springs to the front, and guards him from the foe ; 


5 Thus round her new-fal'n young the heifer moves, 
rnit of her throes, and firſt-born of her loves, 


| 


I hope there is nothing material omitted, —_— the verfion 
confiſts but of ſixty five lines more than the origi 

However, one may obſerve there are more turns of fortune, 
more defeats, more rallyings, more accidents, in this battel, 
than in any other; becauſe it was to be the laſt wherein the 
Greeks and Trojans were upon equal rerms, before the return of 


Achilles : And heſides, all this ſerves to introduee the chief hero 


with the greater pomp and dignity. 

v. 3. Great Menclaus —— —] The Poet here takes qacafion 
to clear Menelaus from the imputations of idle and effeminate, 
caſt on him in ſome parts of the Poem; he ſets him in the 


front of the army, expoſing himſelf t dangers in defending 


the body of Patroclus, and gives him the conqueſt of Eupbor- 
bus, who had the firſt hand in his death. He is repreſented 
as the foremaſt who appears in his defence, not only as one 
ef a like diſpoſition of mind with Patroclus, a kind and gene- 
roms Friend; but as being more immediately concern d in ho- 
vour to protett from injuries the body af a here that fell in 
— 2 Euſtathius. See the Note on v. 271. of the thin 


v. 5. Thus round her nete. fal n young, &e.] In this compa- 


riſon, as Euſlathius bas very well obſerved, the Poet accom. 


modating himſelf to the occafion, means only to deſcribe 
the affeftion Menelaus had for Patraclus, and the manner in 
which he preſented yo to _— body: And this 
compariſon is ſo much the more ju eable, as Mgne- 
gones a. Prince full, of goodneſs and — He a 
have little ſenſe or knowledge in P z who thinks that it 
ought to be ſuppreſs'd. It is true, we ſhould not uſe it now- 
a-days, by reaſon of the low ideas we have of the animals 
from which it is derived; but thoſe not being the ideas of Ho- 
wer's time, they could not hinder him from making a proper uſe 
of ſuch a compariſen. Dacier. 


v. id. Thus round her neu- fal n young, &c.] It ſeems to me 
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Boox XVII. HOMER TEIA D. 


And anxions, (helpleſs' as he lies, and bare 
Turns, and re- turns her; with a mother's care. 
Oppos'd to each that near the carcaſs came, 


10 His broad ſhield glimmers, and his lances flame. 


The ſon of Panthus, $kill'd the dart to ſend . 
Eyes the dead hero, and inſults the friend. 


. — . 


This 


remarkable, that the ſeveral compariſons to illuſtrate the concern 
for Patroclus are taken from the moſt tender ſentiments of 
nature. Achilles, in the beginning of his ſixteenth book, con- 
fiders Him as a child, and himſelf as his mother. The ſorrow 
of Menelaus is here deſeribed as that of a heifer for her young 
one. Perhaps theſe are deſign'd to intimate the excellent remyer 
and Sede of Patroclus, which is expreſs'd in that fine elogy 


of him in this book, v. 671. NHaem 9 Mine wen © S 


He knew bow to be good-natur'd to all men. s gave 


all mankind theſe ſentiments for him, and no doubt the ſame is 


— qr at by the uncommon concern of the whole army 
to 4 is body. , | ; | 7 


The diſſimilitude of manners between theſe two friends, A. 
chilles and Patroelus, is very obſervable : Such friendſhips are 
not uncommon, and I have often affign'd this reaſon for 
that it is natural for men to ſeek the aſſiſtance of thoſe. qua- 
lities in others which they want themſelves. That is ſtill better 


if apply'd to providence, which aſſociates men of different and 


contrary qualities, in order to make a more 1 ſyſtem. Bur, 
whatever 15 cuſtomary in nature, Hower had a good 9» vat rea- 
ſon for it ; for it affords many incidents to illuſtrate the 
manners of them both more ſtrongly ; and is what they call a 
contraſte in painting. 
2 The fon lr conduQt of Homer is —— 
„ in phorbus Menelans together is 
occaſion z_ For: badly any thing but ſuch, a, ſignal — for 
the death of his brother, c bave made Eupborbas ſtand 


? 


Ho E R II IAD. Boox XVI 


This hand, Atrides, laid Patroctus e 

Warrior ! deſiſt, nor tempt an equal blow: ur 
15 To me the ſpoils my proweſs won, reſign; 

Depart with life, and leave the glory mine. 

The Trojan thus: The Spartan monarch burn d 
With gen rous anguiſh, - and in ſcorn return d. 
Laugh'ft thou not, Fove ! from thy ſuperior din 

20 When mortals boaſt of proweſs not their own f 
Not thus the lion glories in his might, 
Nor panther. braves his ſpotted foe in fight, 
Nor thus the boar, (thoſe terrors of the plain) 
Man only vaunts his force, and vaunts in vain.. 
25 But far the vaineſt of the boaftful kind. 
Theſe ſons of Panthus vent their haughty mind. 4 
vet 'twas but late, beneath my conqu'ring ſteel 
This boafter's brother, Hperenor, fell, 
| Againſt our arm which raſhly he defy d, 
30 Vain was his vigour, and as vain his pride. 
Theſe eyes beheld him on the duſt expire, 
No more tg. chear his ſpouſe, or glad his fire. + - 


ed in a way to draw 22 Grom every reader; and I believe then 
ie hardly one, after ſuch a ſpeech, that would not wiſh Exphor- 
bus had the better of enelans : „ A writer of Romances 
would not have fail'd to have giv'n Eupborbus the victory. Bur 
however, it was fitter to make Menelaus, who bad rec eiv d the 


ateſt in} ae. Fe 
Re Jar, | 8 preſi 5 N 
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Boox XVII. Ho MER. ILIAD. 5 «+ 
Preſumptuous youth ! like his ſhall be thy doom, 
Go, wait thy brother to the Stygian gloom ; 

35 Or while thou mayſt, avoid the threatn'd fate; 
Fools ſtay to feel it; and are wiſe too late. 


q VUnmov d, Eupborbus thus: That action known, 
6 Come, for my brother's blood repay thy own. 
© His weeping father claims thy deftin'd head, 


40 And ſpouſe, a widow in her bridal bed. 
1 theſe thy conquer d ſpoils I ſhall beſtow, 
To ſooth a confort's and a parent's woe. 
No longer then defer the glorious ſtrife, 
Let heav'n decide our fortune, fame, and life. - 
Swift as the word the miſſile lance he flings, 
The well-aim'd weapon on the buckler rings, 
But blunted by the braſs innoxious falls. 
On Fove the father, great Atrides calls. 
Nor flies the jav'lin from his arm in vain, 
$0 lt pierc'd his throat, and bent him to the plain; 
Wide thro' the neck appears the grizly wound, 
Prone finks the warrior, and his arms reſound. ‚ 
bee The ſhining circlets of his golden hair, 
acer Which ev 'n the Graces might be proud to wear, 


45 


A Inftarr'd. 


6 HOME R' ILIAD. Boox XVII. 


55Inſtarr'd with gems and gold, beſtrow the ſhore, 

With duſt diſhonour'd, and deform'd with gore. 
As the young olive, in ſome ſylvan ſcene, ; 

Crown'd by freſh fountains with eternal green, 
Lifts the gay head, in ſnowy flourets fair, 

60 And plays and dances to the gentle air; 
When lo! a whirlwind from high heav'n invades 
The tender plant, and withers all its ſhades ; 


Tt lies uprooted from its genial bed, 
A lovely ruin, now defac'd and dead. 


3 
v. 55. Inflarr'd with and We have here a Tro- / 
Jan who uſes gold and filver to adorn his hair; which made 
Pliny ſay, that he doubted whether the women were the firſt ( 
that us d thoſe ornaments. Eft quidew apud eundem Homo- 
tum irorum crinibus aurum implexum, ideo neſcio an prior uſus 4 1 
femin ceperit. lib, 33. cap. 1. He might likewiſe have ſtreng- 
then'd his doubt by the cuſtom of the Athenians, who put inzo F 
their hair little graſhoppers of gold. Dacier. 
v. 57. As the young olive, &c.] This exquiſite ſimile fine» 54 
illuſtrates the beauty and ſudden fall of Eupborb us, in 
which the alluſion to that 1 of his comely aye 2 
peculiarly happy. Por amblicus uaint us of the ' 
— ales affe Ton Be ho for beſo bara which he on] 
et to the harp, and'us'd to repeat as his own Epicedion. Per- the 
haps it was his fondneſs of them, which pur it into his head 
to ſay, that his ſopl granſmigrated to kim from this bero. 
However it was, this conceit of Pythagoras is ſamous in anti- 
ity, and has given occafion to a dialogue in Lucian en- 


ted The Co which is, I think, the figeſt piece of that au- 


Thus 


Bo XVI. HOMER" ILIAD. 7 


55 Thus young, thus beautiful Zupborbus lay, 


While the fierce Sartan tore his arms away. 
Proud of his deed, and glorious in the prize, 
Aﬀrighted Troy the tow'ring vigor flies; 
Flies, as before ſome mountain lion's ire 
o The village curs, and trembling ſwains retire ; 
When o'er the ſlaughter d bull they hear him rar, 
And ſee his jaws diſtil with ſmoaking gore; I 
All pale with fear, at diſtance ſcatter'd round, 
They ſhout inceſſant, and the yales reſound. 
5 Meanwhile 4pollo view'd with envious Eyes, 
And urg d great Hector to diſpute the prize, 
(In Mentes ſhape, beneath whoſe martial care 
The rongh Ciconians learnt the trade of war) | 
Forbear, be cry'd, with fruitleſs ſpeed to chace 
» Achilles” courſers of zthereal race; 
N 
the more honour to Patroclus, bis hero's friend. The com- 
FR _ 2 deals of r 
a hardy and warlike people, he compares them to oaks, that - 


ſtand unmov'd in ſtorms and tempeſts; and where Hector falls 
by Ajax, he likens him to an oak ſtruck down by Fove's thunder. 


ult after this ſoft compari the beauty of Eupborbns 
1 paſſes to another T. td 234 „ hag af; he 


vo EE 25 LB han 
5 They ſtoop not, theſe, to mortal man's eee ren 
Or ſtoop to none but great Achilles hand: * 
Too long amus d with a purſuir ſo vain, 
Turn, and behold the- brave Eupborbus flain ! 
85 By Sparta lain! for ever now ſuppreſt 2 
The fire which burnt in that undaunted breaſt | 
Thus having ſpoke, Apollo wing'd his flight, 
And mix'd with mortals in the toils of fight: 
His words infix'd anutterable care | 
go Deep in great Hector ſoul: Thro' all the war 
He darts his anxious eye; and inftant, view'd | 's 
The breathleſs hero in his blood imbru'd, 
(Forth welling from the wound, as prone he lay) 
And in the victor's hands the ſhining prey. 

95 Sheath'd in bright arms,thro' cleaving ranks he flies, 
And ſends his voice in thunder to the skies: 
Fierce as a flood of flame by Vulcan ſent, 

It flew, and fir'd the nations as it went. 
Atrides from the voice the ftorm divin'd, N 

oo And thus explor'd his own unconquer d mind. 
Then ſnall I quit Patrochus on the plain, x 
Slain in my cauſe, and for my honour flain, 
Deſert the arms, the relicks of my friend ? 
Or ſingly, He&or and his troops attend ? 


rr 


. 


* 


Book XVII. HOMER" TLIAD. 9 


105 Sure where ſuch partial favour heav'n beſtowd, 
To brave the hero were to brave the Gd 


Forgive me, Greece, if once I quit the field; 

'Tis not to Hector, but to heav'n I yield. 

Yet, nor the God, nor heav'n ſhould give me fear, 

10 Did but the voice of 4jax reach my ea: 

Still would we turn, ſtill battle on the plains, 

And give Achilles all that yet remains 

Of his and our Patroclus —— This, no more, 

The time allow'd : Troy thicken'd on the ſhore, 

15 A fable ſcene ! The terrors Hector led. [oT 

Slow he recedes, and fighing, quits the dead. 
So from the fold/th” unwilling Hon parts, 

Forc'd by loud clamours, and a ftorm of darts; 


- 


v. 110. Did but the voice of Ajax reach my ear.) How obſetvs- . 
ble is Homer's art of illuſtrating the valeur and glory of bis 


heroes ? Menelaus, who ſees * and all the Trozans ruſhing 
bim, would not retire if Apollo did not : ſupport: them 3 


ad clioagh ollo does Tup — em, . ſe even 
im. 


Apollo, were Ajax but near This is L* or Mene- 
laus, and yet 2 glorious for TRIES ſuitable to his 
charatter; for!4jax was the brav „ next to Achil- 
les. Dacier, Euftatbixs. 

v. 117, So from te a n ee Ho) The beauty of 
the retreat of Menelaus is worthy notice. Homer is a great ob- 
Server of natural imagery, that bob s the thing repreſented be- 
fore our view. It is indeed true, that lions, 00S and beaſts 
- are the only ohjetts that can pro ly repreſent warri- 

and therefore tis no wonder they 2 2 oft introdue d; 
The inanimate things, as floods, fires, and e are e the beſt, 


only i rhe attels, | R 
wit 11 77 {1 toda OOO 


* 
9e 


10 HOMER, 1LTAD. Boox XVII. ] 
He flies indeed, but threatens as he flies, 
120 With heart indignant, and retorted Eyes. 
Now enter d in the Spartan ranks, he turn  ' | 
His manly. breaſt, and with new fury burn d, 
Oer all the black battalions fent his vier, 
And thro' the cloud the god- like Ajax knew G 


125 Where lab'ring on the left the warrior ſtood, $A 

All grim in arms; and cover'd o'er with blood, * 

There breathing courage, where the God of Day | * 

Had ſunk each heart with terror and diſmay. . 

To him the King · Oh 4jax, oh my Friend. EH 

y 130 Haſte, and Patroclus' lov'd remains defend: 0D: 
The Body to Achilles to reftore, 5 2 
1 Demands our care; alas! we can no more! * 
0 For naked now, deſpoil'd of arms he lies; 
And Hecko- glories in the dazling prize. — 

13 He faid, and touch d his ea. The raging ba- ” 
Pierce the thick battel, and provoke the war. ; 

Already had ſtern He#or ſeiz'd his bead, — 

01 


And doom d to Trojan dogs th unhappy dead ; 
5 | | But ＋ 
F. 17. Alveady bad HeRtor, &.] Homer takes care | and 
ſo long . Jon in. his . mind the hor» buds 
ror he may conceive from the cruelty that Achilles will exer- 
ciſe upon the body of Hector. That cinelty will be only the 
i 91 Tuniſhmen: 


* 


Boox XVII. o ER. ILIAD. 11 
Bat ſoon as Ajar rear d his tow'r-like ſhield, 
o Sprung to his car, and meaſur'd back the field. 
His train to Troy the radiant armour bear, 
To ſtand a trophy of his fame in war, 
Meanwhile great 4jax (his broad ſhield diſplay'd) 
Guards the dead hero with the dreadful ſhade; 
5 And now before, and now behind he ſtood : 
Thus in the center of ſome gloomy wood, 
With many a ſtep the lioneſs ſurrounds 
Her tawny young, beſet by men and hounds ; 
Elate her heart, and rowzing all her pow'rs,: 
o Dark o'er the fiery balls each hanging eye. brow lowrs- 
Faſt by his fide, the generous Þartan glows 
With great revenge, and feeds his inward woes. 
But Glaucus, leader of the Lycian aids, | 
On Hector frowning, thus his flight upbraids. 
5 Where now in Hector ſhall we Hector find? 
A manly form, without a manly mind. 
Is this, O Chief! a hero's boaſted fame? 
How vain, withont the merit is the name? 


uf If puniſhment of this which Huster bere exerciſes upon the 
ml ors be das agen ae ns, Gp Re GE 
nd to leave his body upon the ramparts, cxpos'd to 
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12 HOMER IL1TAD. Boot XVII 


Since þattel is renounc'd, thy thoughts employ 
169 What other methods may preſerve thy 7. roy. 
'Tis time to try if Ilion's ſtate can ſtand 
By thee alone, nor ask a foreign hand; 
Mean, empty boaſt but ſhall the Lycians ſtake 
| Their lives for you? thoſe Lycians you forſake ? 
x8 165 What from thy thankleſs arms can we expect? 
Thy Friend Sarpedon proves thy baſe neglect: 
Say, ſhall our ſlaughter'd bodies guard your walls, 
While unreveng'd the great Sarpedon falls? 
Ev'n where he dy'd for Troy, you left him there, 
170 A feaſt for dogs, and all the fowls of air. 


On my command if any Lycian wait, 
Hence let him march, and givs up Tip to frm - 
Did ſuch a ſpirit as the Gods impart * 
Impel one Trojan hand, or Trojan heart; 20 25 
175 (Such, as ſhould burn in ev'ry ſoul, that draws n 
The ſword for glory, and his country's cauſe} ' I je 
Ev'n yet our mutual arms we might employ, ' | An 
And drag yon carcaſs to the walls of Ter. oy 


7 Tow left him there a whe! It was high US 1 
. Hanes to forſake e body Se A friend and | gueſt ** — 
againſt the 7 A —— or hoſpit alis. Slanens 
knew nothing 's being honour'd- with burial, by the wy 
yo and Are d into Lycia. Enftathins, oh! * 8 
; ter, 
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Boox XVII. Ao MER, IL IAD. 15 
Oh !' were Patroclus ours, we might obtain 
o Saypedon's arms, and honour d corſe again ! © © 
Greece with Achilles friend ſhould be repaid,” © 
And thus due honours purehasd to his ſhade, 
But words are vain — Let Ajax once appear, 
And Hector trembles and recedes with fe; 


Thou. dar'ſt not meet the terrors of his eye; eo | 


And lo! already thou prepat'ſt to fly. 
The Trojan chief with fixt reſentment eyd 
The Lycian leader, and ſedate reply d. | 
Say, is it juſt (my friend) that Hef#or's ear 


o From ſuch a warrior ſuch a ſpeech ould hear 7 


I deem'd: thee once the wiſeft of thy kind, 
But ill this inſult ſuits a prudent min 
I ſhun great 4jax ?:I deſert my tra? 
'Tis mine to prove the raſh aſſertion vain; 

5 I joy to mingle where the battel bleeds, 
And hear the thunder of the founding ſteeds. 
But Fove's high will is ever uncontroll'd, © 
The ſtrong he withers, and confounds the bold; 
. 199: T des great Aha i Hades takes no potice. of the 
Pats Gl. A . 1 bim * — he 
had in ſome reſpeRts a juſt cauſe to be angry z but he cannot 
ut up what he had ſaid of his fearing Ajax, to which part 
fe only replies : This is very agreeable to his heroick chars. 


ter. Exnftathins, N 
4 o 


N 2 


14 HOMER" TL IA d. Boox xv 


Now crowns with fame the mighty man, and now I 
200 strikes che freſh garland from the vifor's brow fi: 1 
Come, thro yon' ſquadrons let us hew the way, T 


And thou be witneſs, if I fear to day ; =_— 8: 

"Tf yet a Greek the ſight of Hector dread; N 

Or yet their hero dare defend the dead. dT 
205 Then turning to the martial hoſts, he cries; | Ml ) 
Ye Trojans, Dardans, Lycians, and allies As 

Be men (my friends) in action as in name, Hi 

Fo 


And yet be mindful of your ancient fame. 
Hector in proud Achille“ arms ſhall ſhine, 
210 Torn fiom his friend, by right of conqueſt mine, Tb 
He ſtrode along the field, as thus he ſaid. 
(The ſable plumage nodded o'er his head) 
Swift thro' the ſpacious plain he ſent a look ; | | 
One inftant ſaw, one inſtant overtook 


v. 209. Hektor in proud Achilles' arms ſhall ſhine.) The an- 
cients have obſerved that Homer cauſes the arms of Achilles 
to fall into HeHor's power, to equal in ſome fort thoſe two 
heroes, in the battel wherein he is going to engagg them. 
Otherwiſe it might be urg d, that Achilles could not have kill'd 
Hector without the advantage of baving his armour made by 
the hand of a God, whereas Hector's was only of the hand of. 
a mortal; but fince both were clad in armour made by Vulcan, 
Achilles's victory will be compleat, and in its full luſtre. Beſides le 
this reaſon er is for neceſſity and probability) there is al I 


. erf for Homer here oo 
t beauti iſode of the divine armour, whi » makes 
N for Achilles. Eaftorbins. R | | 
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5 The diſtant band, that on the ſandy ſhore 
The radiant ſpoils to ſacred Ilion bore.  * 
There his own mail unbrac'd the field beſtrow'd 3 
His train to Troy convey'd the maſly load. 
Now blazing in th' immortal arms he ſtands, 
d The work and preſent of celeſtial hands ; 
By aged Peleus to Achilles given, 
As firſt to Pelews by the court of heay'n ; 
His father's arms not long Achilles wears, 
Forbid by fate to reach his father's years. 
Him, proud in triumph, glitt ring from afar, 
The God, whoſe thunder rends the troubled air, 


Wm 
i 


- 


v. 216. The radiant Arms to ſacred Ilion bore.) A difficulty 
may ariſe here, and the queſtion may be asked why Hector 
ſent theſe arms to Troy? did not be take them at firſt ? 


The 
firſt, that Hector having kill'd Patroclus, and ſceingy the day 
very far advanced, had no need to take thoſe arms for a fight 
almoſt at an The ſecond, that be was impatient to ſhew 
to Priam : thaſe glorious 2 Thicdly, 

at firſt intended to them up in ſome temple. Glas- 
two Ns ſpeech makes him change his reſolution, he runs after thoſe 


night the mere encourage the Trojans, and be the more 
le to the Greeks : That Achilles may recover them again when 
de kills Hector: And that be may conquer him, even when. be 


* 
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110 | Beheld with pity ; as apart he ſate, ile F 
W And conſcious, look'd thro' all the ſcene of fate. U 
| He ſhook the ſacred honours of his head? N 
2.30 Olympus trembled, and the Godhead ſaid, F. 
Ah yretched man! unmindful of thy end! 
A moment's glory! and what fates attend? . WT 
Tn heav'nly Panoply divinely brihgnt . 
Thou ſtand'ſt, and armies tremble. at thy fight, Po- 
235 As at Achilles ſelf | beneath thy dart Nr 
Lies lain the great Achilles dearer part: Tt 


Thou from the mighty dead thoſe arms haſt torn, I Th 
Which once the greateſt of mankind had worn. An 


Yet live! I give thee one illuſtrious day, Ex] 
240 A blaze of glory e're thou fad'ſt away. ern _ 


v. 831. Jupiter's ſpeech to ee The Poet prepares us 
for. the ad of I, fe, haps tp pleaſe the Greek readers, 
who mi be troubled to Nee! him ſhining in their hero 
may I bereßore Jupiter — et his ſorrow 4 the rene 

fate of 1 unfortunate P a 121 
of lifs with glory, and nods, ina 7 firrdation 
to his words, He ſays, Aches is the brave Grit, us Glas. 
eus had juſt dad bebe the Port thus bim the greateſt 
— by putting his praiſe in 45 mouth « & God, 

| and of an enemyf who were neither of them like to be preju- 

| diced in his favour, Evuſtathing, If we 

| How beautiful is that ſentiment the miſerable ſtate pf W:rcq 

| mankind , introduced here ſo art 225 fo pts bing gre 
| fort d, by being put into the WN of ing! WW: 

And bow parketio the denunciation N ab, . it for 

circumſtance of Anudromache's diſuppois . 10 the 
no more receive her hero glorious from the battel, in i — as 
the: «make enewy! 
Fo 


* 
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For ah ! no more Andromachs ſhall come, 

With joyful tears to weleome Hector home; 

No more officious, with endearing charms, 

From thy tir'd limbs unbrace Pelides arms! . 
They with his ſable brow he gave the Nod, 

That ſeals his word ; the ſanction of the God. 

The ſtubborn arms (by Fove's command diſpos'd 5 

Conform'd ſpontaneous, and around him clos'd ; | 

Fill'd with the God, enlarg'd his members grew. 

Thro' all his veins a ſudden vigour flew, 

n; {WT be blood in brisker tides began ta roll, 

„ And Mars himſelf came ruſhing on his ſoul: : .. - 

Exhorting loud thro! all the field be ſtrode, 

And look'd, and mov d, Aobilles, or en 

Now Meſtbles, Glaycus, Mech he inſpires, . 

Now Phorcys, Cbromins, and upp fires 3 


41 * d 
% vide 2nf 


v. 2474 The de arm 0 The wands , i ady 


9 H 


: ”g, V N r vos nies * 
| N iew"on cx Wo * aye 


If we CCE 

ned e but i * ive (as thoſe: rake it who hb Yak 2 

of difference between Neckor and Achilles) then 5 

1 Jupiter and tho ſenſe will be, Mr, ch the 

it — r nn 
_ da CIS > : 1324S Lo 
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The great Therſilochus like fury found, : 


Afteropeus kindled at the ſound, 


And Ennomus, in augury renown'd. 


260 Hear all ye hoſts, and hear, unnumber'd bands f 
Of neighb'ring nations, or of diſtant lands! f 
Twas not for ſtate we ſummon d you ſo far, 
To boaſt our numbers, and the pomp of War ; y 

Ve came to fight ; a valiant foe to chace, 
265 To ſave our preſent, and our future race. A 
For this, our wealth, our produdts you enjoy, 0 
And glean the relicks of exhauſted Troy. * 


Now then to conquer or to die prepare, T 

To die or conquer, are the terms of war, 
20 Whatever hand ſhall win Patroclus ſlain, 

Whoe'er ſhall drag him to the Trojan train, 


v. 260, Unnuwber'd bands of ntighb'ring Nations.) Enftathius Mee 
bas very well cxplain'd t her og of this . of Hector, 
who indi anſwers Glancus's inveRtives, and bumbles 
his vanity. Glaucus had juſt —_ as if the Lycians were the 
only allies of Troy; and Hector here ſpeaks of the pumerous 
troops of different · nations, which he ſly deſigns by call- 
ing them borderers his kingdom, t —* in ſotne man- 
to exclude the ans, who were of a country more re- 
3 if be did not vouchſafe to reckon them. He after 
wards confutes what Glaucus ſaid, © that if the Lycians would 
< take his advice would return home z for he gives them 
to underſtand, that being bired troops, they are oblig'd ty 
. war is at av 
Acier. 


Pos With 


* 


wo. 


— 
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With Hellor's ſelf ſhall equal honours dim; 142 
With He&#or part the ſpoil, and ſhare the fame. 
Fir d by his words, the troops diſmifs their fears, 


They join, they thickea, they protend their ſpears; 


A Nan 


Full on the Greeks they drive 1 in firm arrays k 
And each from Hay hopes the gl lorious prey: = 
Vain hope! what numbers Hall the field o erlpreads 
What victims perifh' round the mighty dead? 
Great 4jax mark'd the growing ſtorm from far, 
And thus beſpoke” bis brottier of che war. 
Our fatal day, alas Vi# cine (wy friend) 
And all our wars and gl6ries ar a1 N . 
Tis not this corſe alone we goird in vain, yy 1 
Condemn'd to vuſtures on the 15905 plain 3 75 
Ve too muſt yield: The Tate lad Fate mult El 
ba thee, on ke, beibaps (iy Friend) on M. 
See what à tempeſt diteful Hebo ſpreads, - 
nd 10!/itdurſts, it tinlaifers bi Gur heads ! 
all on our Greeks, if any hear the call, 


The braveſt Greeks: "This hour n them all. 


62 29:91 Þ 


v. 290, Call e 


dur Greeks] |. Enftathjas » - thiee 
— 4jax hids Mendons call! the Greeks" to 25 80 


biefs were more likely to gticy Mane, Or he Nad two 


be other. 


not“ JF ' 


7 calling them bimſelf. ht be aH d tb / 
75 An ene bke foarnand) rot; ar difffonotr : 825 
puſineſs of the war — his hands, and wanted leifure more than 
B ö Tue 
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, The warrior rais d his voice, and wide around i = 
The field re-echo'd the diftreſsful found. © +, | 
Oh chiefs ! oh princes '-to whoſe hand is giv'n . 

295 The rule of men; whoſe glory is from heav'n! 

- + Whom with due honours both Atvider grace: 
Ye guides and guardians of our Argive race! 
All, hom this well-known voice ſhall reach from far, 1 
All, whom I ſee not thro' this cloud of war, 0 

300 Come all ! let gen'rous rage your arms employ, 7 
And ſave Patroclus from the dogs of Troy. 1 

D 
N 


Olean Ajax firſt the voice obey'd, 1875 
Swift was his pace, and ready vas his aid ; | 
Next him Idomeneus, more flow with age, 


305 And Merion, burning with a hero's rage, ho R 
The Jong-ſucceeding numbers who can name? Fr 
But all were Greeks, and eager all for fame By 


Fierce to the charge great Hector led the throng; 
Whole Troy embodied, zuſh'd with ſhouts along, In 
310 Thus, when, a mountain-billow foams and raves, 
Where ſome e diſembogues his waves, 


- 302. Odess A Oiler bin, 

the ed dere 2 R rn com 

x nar for he — ee 16, * 
we 

caule he was the C f the Kees flath 


Fr 
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WH Full ia tho month is flop's the roſking tide, 

: The boiling ocean works from fide to fide, 
The river trembles to his utmoſt ſhore, _ 

| IB; And diltznt rocks rebellow'to the roar. 

Nor leſs refoly'd, the fitm Ac haian band 

* With brazen ſhields in hörtid eircle fand: 

at i Fore, pouring darkneſs or the mingled fight, © 

Conceals the wartiot's ſhinfag helme in Night: 

To him, the chief for hem ths hofts contend, 

Had liv'd not hateful, far he liv'd 1 Friend: 

Dead, he protects him with ſuperior care, 

Nor dooms his carcaſs to the birds of air. 

The firſt atrack the Govelans fearoe ſuſtain, 
Repo d, they yield ; the Leons ſeire the flain: 
Then fierce'they rally, to revenge led on 

y the ſwift rage of A jar Telamom. 
"3 Bl (4ax, to Peleus': ſon'the ſecond name, 
ng. In * e nxt; eee 


es, | 

A N | Hier, who in all bis formes 

ttels 1 4 of Ne the . of 

bins) u to the cloatls of duft that were N of to © ihe us 4 
combatants z or elſe do denote 


N P. 
2 or laſtly, that as the beav us had .. E in Lua oy.j 


ot bl P 
firſt, 1 nnn 


v. ne. } 
deſcriptions of 
the arms, here "ſhades them in darkneſs; per 


res 


Fr B 2 With | 
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$30 With headlong force the foremoſt: ravks he tere; 
So thro ' the thicket burſts, the mountain boar, TN 
And 1 ſcatters, far to diſtance round, 
The friguted hunter, and the baying hound. 
The ſon of Lethus, brave Pelaſens heir, 

335 Hippot bout, dragg the carcaſs thro' the war 

The ſinewy ancles bor d, the feet he bound 


With thongs, inſerted thro* the double wound: | 
Inevitable fate o'ertakes the deed ; | . 
Doom d by great 4ja#* vengeful lads do blood; q 
340 It cleft the helmet's brazen cheeks in twain; T 
* The ſhatter d creſty.and horſe hair ſtrow the plain: 
n 


With nerves relax d be. tumbles to the grotind <7 
The brain comes guſhing thro the ghaſtly wound: 
He drops Patroclus' foot, and o'er him ſpread 
345 Now lies, a ſad companion of the dead. 
Far from Lariſſa lies, his native air,, 

And ill requites his parent's tender care. | 15 12 
Lamented youth! in life's firſt bloom he teu, 

Sent by great Ajax to tl the ſhades of hell, 
350 Once more at Hax, Heor's jav lin wan 1% 

The Grecian marking as It eut the skies, 
Sun's the deſcending death; which hin I 
"Stretch'd in the duſt the great Iphytus' ſon, 


* 
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Kbedlas the brave; of all tbe Phociar kinn 
5 The boldeſt watrior, and the!nobleſt mad“ 
In litcle Paxope for ſtrength renoõ nd... 
He held his ſeat,” and rul'd "che realms around. 
Plang'd in hisrhroat, the weapon drank his blood, 


o In clanging arms the hero fell; and all 

The fields reſounded with his weighty fall. 
Phorcys, as ſlain Hipjotboies he defends, If! 2gorl 
The'Telamnian' lance his belly rend: 
The-hotlow/armour)burlt before: rhe ftroke, |. * - ! 
And thro' the wound: the 'ruſhing entrails broke. 

In ſtronſj coivulſions panting on the [lands 

He lies, and gtaſps the duſt varh dy ing hand bs 
Struck-ar the ſight,” recede the Trojan train: 

The ſhouting 4rgives ſtrip the heroes line; 


Folge andy öh Antics) : ISH zug 
. 256. Poncho raved.) r vn ſmall town twenty 
adia from Charwmes, on the fide of mount Parnaſſus, and it 1s 


ard to know-why He gives it be Epithet of repors'd,; and 
nakes the ene 77 Sn. —— « when 
t was idol: pots ci 7 | palace: 
or gymnafium, nor theatre, = = nor 3 z — 
hing in ſhort that ought to have been in a town which is the 
elidence of a Ring. Pauſanies” (in Phogic.) gives the reaſyn 
E as Phycis| was esfoſed on chat fide to, the . 
bade of thei Betis, Schedzns made uſe! of Panope.ys à ſort 
ciadel place of arms. Darier. dom 5 
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And deep tranſpiercing, thro' the ſhoulderftooJ; 7 - * 
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370 And now had Troy, by Greece e 
Fled $0 her ramparts, and reſign'd the held; 4d. 
Greece, in her native fortitude alate, ot; i 
With Fove averſe, had turn'd the ſcale of H. 

+ But Phæbus urg d Aineas to the bg; 

375 He ſeem'd like aged Peripbos to fight: 

(A herald in Anchiſe“ love grown old. 

Rever'd for ptydence, and with prudence, hold.) 
Thus he — what methods yet, oh chief! remain, 

To ſave your Troy, tho'- heav'n its fall ordain 2 

380 There have been heroes; who hc 
By valour, numbers, and by arts of war, 
Have forc'd the pow r e d 
And gain d at length the glorious odds of fate. 
But you, when fortune ſmiles, when. Nee 

30 FHlis partial favour, and aſßſta your wars, | 

| Your ſhameful efforts gainſt your ſelyes employ 

And force th ynwilling God te rue OP... 
Area, rhro' the form. aum d deſeries- | , 
The pow's conveal'd, and . 
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v. 375. He fg f ks aged ] The 
ogg eye = v and 
means. It is much like that of — 
ſed chat no body Should periſh he ops, 
xa 
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* 
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Wo 20h laffing Plate" io oi wn fear x prey, 

We ſeek our ramparts, and deſert the day. ah 

A God (nor is He leſs) my boſom warms, 

And tells me, Joe alerts the Trojan arme. | 
He ſpoke, and foremoſt to the combate flew : : 

;The bold example all bis hofts purſue, 

| Then firft, Levcritua beneath him bled, 

9 In vain belo /A by vallant Tycamede z. 1 
Who vie wd his fall, and grieving at the chance, 
swift to revenge it, ſent bis angry lance: 

>The whirling lance with vig'rous force addreſt, 

Deſcends, and pants in Apiſaon's breaft. | 

From rich Beonia's vales the warrior came, 

Next thee, Afetopexs ! in place and fame. = 

Afteropeus with grief beheld the flain, 

And ruſh'd to combate, but he ruſh'd "In vals 1. 

5» If fodidfolubly firm, around the dead, 

* Rank within rank, on buckler buckler ſpread, . 

Aud hem'd with briftled ſpears the Greciars ſtood: 

„I A brazen hulwark, and an iron wood. 
{Great Jar eyes them with inceſſant care, 

"Ml And in an orb contraſts the crowded vat, 

Cloſe in their ranks commands to fight or Le 


k And bands the centre, and the foul of all: « 
ba | Dy B 4 Fixt- 


- * 
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Fixt on the ſpot they war, and wounded, money: i 
415 A ſanguine torrent. ſteps the reeking ground ; 
On heaps the Greeks, on heaps the Tienda.) 
And thick'ning round em, riſe the hills of dead. ; 
Greece, in cloſe order, and collected might, 
| Yet ſuffers leaſt and ſways the way ring fight; 
420 Fierce as conflicting fires, the combate burns, 
; And now it riſes, now ir Gnks, by, turns. ,, +, 
In one thick darkneſs all the fight * re 
The ſun, the moon, and, all th* etherial bes, 
Seem'd as extin@ : day raviſh'd from their eyes, 
27 And all heav' ns ſplendors, blotted from the skies. ( 
Such o'er Patrocus' body, hung the night, . $ 


FL. 
The reſt in ſunſpine fought, and open licht: 1 
Unclouded there, th' aerial azure ſpread, , .. — 
No vapour reſted on the mountain 8 head, ; T 
430 The golden ſun pour'd forth a ſtronger a. D 
And all ths broad, expanſion f flam'd with ire... = F 


| Ea aid as lf et dA 

| ver the body of P atroclus is artful upon ſeveral accounts, Firſt, 
{| a fine image of Next, a token of Jupiters 1 to 2 Str 
| 13 righteous man 3 But t chief deſign is to you & the aftion; | 
which, if the Trojans bad ſeen ſpot, m ve been _ | 
ded one way or other in a very ſhort time. "" Beſides, the T 2 
fans having the better in oof the 2 ſeia d Fo ha isn 
dy, contrary. 10 the lion author ; ere are i tior 
rable inſtances of decline niceties * Lens 7 * 1 — 
in Homer. | ier 


5 0 | Dilpers' 
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|; WW Dipendiaround.ghe;plain, by rs they, ight,.. , 
And here, and: there, their ſcatter d argows * 


But death and darkneſs oer the carcaſs ſpread. 
j There buru d the war, and there the mighty bled. 


(Their fellow s routed) toſs the diſtant ſpears 
And skirmiſn wide; $o'Neftor gave command, 
When from the ſhips lie ſect the. Pyliaw band. 
o The youthful brothers thus fot: fame gontend, 
Nor knew the fortune of: Achilles friendʒ 
„ n thought they 'view'd him ſtill, wirh martial joy, 
. Glorious in arms, and dealing deaths to Troy). 
But round the cotſe, the heroes pant for breath, 
5 And thick and heavy grows the-work of death: 


Their knees, their lego, their · fest are cover d o'er, 
Drops follow drops, the clouds on clouds ariſe, 
And carnage clogs their hands, and darkneſs fills their 


[eyes.; 


dl dAs when a laghter'd bull yer reeking hide* 
"ro 2 Strain'd: mn from dae te file, 
A 8 — pn 2 
__ (ds ne of conlggdgy —þ IT bl the A N. 
0 . 4, aden Nanghter'd bull's yet reeking bide.) Homer 


tives 


Meamyhi le the ſonꝭ of 2Nefter, in the rear, 


Z 
” 
. 


O'erlabour'd now, with duſt, and ſweat and gore, 


s HOMER H Nn 
The brawny eurriers Rtretch:; and se re 
Th' extended ſurface, drank with fat and gore; 
So tugging round the corps both armies flood ;; 
455 The mangled body bath'd in ſweat and bldod : 
While Greeks and Ihans equal frengrh/canployy 
Now to the ſhips to force it, now to e | | 
Not Pallas ſelf, her breaſt when fury warm, 
Nor he, whoſe anger ſets the world in arms, 
400 Could blame this foene; ſuch mage, ſuch horros reige's; 
Such, Fove to honour eee eden | 


Achilles in his ſhips at diſtanoe lay, - 

Nor knen wegen fortune of he ay 5. : he 
He, yet unoonſcious of Patroclus” fall., K 
4510 duſt extended under ions wall We 
Expetts him glorious from the cooquer'dplaine Ac 
And for his wiffu'd C pern 0 nin; ul 


© gives us a lively defcri e d Ad Men bs bey 
2 all 3 in ſtratts us pin ancient manner of ſtretch- 
ing hides, being firſt made oft and ſupple with” of, And: 
tho* this compariſon be one I thoſe mean and humble ones 
which ſome have objzefed 4 it bas alſo its 


being ſo _expreflive, - and for a Fa to _ im oo 


1 


rp ny Xt 2 
1 5 005: Ree Thins fe Bhs in the original, — 


Upon which Euftathing ingenioully | ves, how come 5 er 
natural for | icks, and. 
ä —— * 


Book XV HOMERTHY4D: 59 
Tho' well be knew, to make proud TH bed, 


5 Was more than u heav” n had deffii'd to his fri ſend, © N 
1 I Perhaps to him : This TBerti bad reveal; f 


The reſt, in pity to her fon, conceald. V 
Still rag'd the conffibt round the here dead, 
And heaps on heaps, by mutual wou ds they bled. 
Curs'd be the man (n private Gtr would (iy) 


Gait, zac & u 99153015% 


v. 468. To make proud Aion dend, 


Mas wore than bea w bromid Udi fred 971 T 28 
| Perhaps to bim : \ 1 420 words the Poet artfully / 
hints at Achilles s death ; he makes him not abſolutely to flatter 
himſelf with the hopes of ever taking Troy, in his own Perſon 3 
however-he does not ſay this expreſly, 3 ir over as an 


Ex 


is poflible 


— n N ſeeds: of greatebiie food. 


30 HN ELA Boox N VII. 
Firſt may the cleaving earth before our eyes an 
Firſt periſh all, ere haughty Tro ſhall bed. 
We loſt Patroclus,, and our glory. loſt. 
480 Thus they. While with one voice de Tj 
Grant this day, Jeve J ot, heap us on the dead! 
Then claſhtheir ſounding arms the clangorsriſe, 
And ſhake the brazen, concaye of the skies. 
Meantime, at diſtance from the ſcene of blood, 


CY 


'1 ki 2 n 14 j y UT 


not aſide out of the war, Home co not | have intro- 
duc'd ſo well what he defign'd to their honour. | So he makes 
them /weeping in ſecret (as their maſter Achilles us d to do) and 


WY 4 = 41 0e JT CU 4 434, of oh | 14 Their 
» & 1 10 1 * al vl * is ks 1771 £4434 5 - 
g | , ' 81 
* 1493 1 n 1436447 7697 4 NU 547741 
s C 19 - o 4 * 
v. 484. At diſtance „ blood. If hs horſes had | 
f 


aftetwards coming into the bo where rr c 
8 Hector. 0 
ee of great A Acts, J 40744 

4 — 47 to a. oem when Inahima 2 e ir 


mate. Thus the heavens tremble at Tap nod, the ſea 
itſelſ to receive Ne the Ida ſhake beneath 
108 feet, Sc. As allo to find animate or cy 2 — 
addreſt to, as if rational: So. Hocto- en eo 
and one of Achilles s is endued not only witk — 
fore knowledge of future events. they weep * Patrol lu 
clus, —4— Nan 6x d and — — ln, Thus is this on 
here uni mourn d, and every thing 2 his Wl be 
loſs. —ů TY „ 2:4 $6456 on a 4 th 
Sy r thb- horſes * m. 
countenane'd h by naturalifts and ' hiſtorians. ! Ariffotle' and 
Plinty write, that theſe animals often deplore their maſters loſt WW (=) 
in battel, and even ſhed-rears for; them. 80 Salinas, e e 
Alias relates the like of elephants, when they are car i W 
fram their native country, De J. lib, 16. c. 17. Kustom 
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Boo VIH ATN Nn 5 : 
Theis godrlike maſter lain before: their eyes, , 
They wept, and ſhar!d{in-humanmiſeries, -:/ -:/] 


1 In vaio Aatomedan now ſhakes the rein, ue fon” os 
10 Now plies:thelaſh, and ſootha anl threats in wait; 


p Nor to the Gght;- nor Helleſhant, hay gos? ogg . 
Reſti ve n bat. 


iſe, still as a tombſtone, never x0 be mee, 
\.> . Wh On ſome good man, ITY zo: 10 „ 
od, ¶ Lays its eternal weight, or f d as ſtands 


A marble courſer-by the ſculptor a hande, Men voc 
il wy N 2507 1.05 bang rue lac d 


in the life of Ceſar, . us, 12 Keen bete iel ich 182 


of had been e een „ and 's 
baz 1. — ob Jay — de abſtain 
makes feeding, and to wee Sorin < fe 

conſe- 


worice ——4 iis hers va gos d imiſerat, comperit paindo pertins- _ 


TY ci ime nere, . ee, flere. cap. A 

in n 1 
— 1 u Eke fine lines on on the be 
he ſea 
eneath Poſi bellator eg, inſi gvibas, e 4 85 17 
datures 1t Semen E grandibus ora... 


:h 7. 494- Or d, "xD marble comrſer, &e.), Homer ab 
lde, to the cuſtom.in is tho depo of — upon tobe, 
is this WI on which columns y charioti with two,or for | 
ent bis borſes. This furviſh d % Homer wen with ces beautiful image, as | 
1 theſe Horſes meant to remain chere, to ſerve for * 
uin u wonument * Parroclus. Dacier. N, 
le! and believe Dacitr refines too manch | in this * 
y on 


ers loſt I {27% — M ende, and ſeems to turn the LY: 
„ be firmneſs of the column, and not on the —_— 
carry'l . ke that of 


1411 LED 3 Shakeſpear, 


32 HO Ab. Box N 
Plac' d on the hero grave” Along their face, 
The big round drops cours'd down with filent pacez 
Conglobing on che duff, Theit manes, that lte 

' Circled their arching. necks, and wav in date, 

Ob T rail'd on the duſt beneath the yoke were ſpread; 
And prone to earth was hung their languid head- 
Nor Fore diſdaia d to caſſ a pitying look; - V 

While thus relenting oo tho ficeds he ſpoke... 

| Unhappy courfers of immortal firain ! - 

505 Exempt from age, and deathle(s now in vain - 
Did we your race on mortal man beſtow, 
Only alas! to ſhare in mortal woe? 

For ah ! what is there, of inferior birth, 

That breathes-or creeps upon the duſt of earth; 

$10 What wretched creature of what wretched kind, 


Shakeſpear,- M ſate like Patience ow a monnment, | at 

Gricfo—— Be it as it will, this conjeture is ingenious 3 the 

whole compariſon is as beautiful as juſt. The horſes ſtanding. 

till to moum for their maſter, not be more finely tepre- 

ſented than by the dumb ſorrow of — 2 — over a tomb, 

the very poſture- in which theſe — „their 

heads own, and their manes falling in the duſt, has an 

0 — Seth the attitude in which 2 Ae on — 4 

- "wore uſually repreſentetl: Tbere are Buſi- Relief: ſavour 
this conjeQuee, - * 
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Bor XVII. WOMER Tn 53 
A miſerable raem ] but ceaſe to mourn; ne) 2 
For not by yon ſhall PA ſon: be bons 
lab on the ſplendid car: One gloriows prize”. 
„ ne ſraſhiy boa fe; the reſt aun will deniss. 
" WMH Ourſelf will ſwiſtneſi eo your hre impart; i - / 
MW Be 
Automedon your rapid flight ſhall. hear | 
rr e e, 
For yet tis gi n to Troy, to ravags oer T1 al 
The field, and ſpread, ber ſſaughten to the ſhdve:; 
The ſun ſhall ſes her conquer till his M 
With ſacred darkneſs ſfiades the face of alk. 
He ſaid ; and breathing in th immortal horſe 
„ Pxceſſive ſpirit urg'd em to the courſo;; 
d, From their high manes they ſhake the duſt, and bea: 
2 n 150 


v. 522. The . bel for Troy conguer; Itir worth obſerving. 
— what art and = 2 on 
be cataſtrophe. — e — death efor 
muſt fall. by his band —— 
inue fightin 222 D us under the walls of. 
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to raĩſe the con cons 
chaſe the G NT 
Forth tho 
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zy Approach'd the chatiot; and the chief addreft. 


34 ae wat An 


80 flies a vulture tho the clam rous tra 
Of geeſe, that ſcream, and ſcatter round the plain, 
530 From danger now with ſwifteſt ſpeed they flew, 
And now to conqueſt: with like ſpeed purſue ; 
„ Sole in the ſear the charioteer remains, 4% Hale 
Now plies the jav'lin,' now W 3 ah 
Him brave Alcimedon beheld diſtreſ t.. 


What God provokes thee, raſnly thus to aan, 
Alone, unaided, in the thickeſt war?: 
Alas! thy friend is ſlain, and Hetor — oft 7 
Achilles arms trinniphantin the fields, +» | 

ea In happy time (the charioteer arne) 
The bold Alcimedon now greets my eyes; 3 v9 a 
No Greek, like him, the heay'nly ſteeds refttaitis, 


Or bolds their fury in ſuſpended reins ß + 7 
Patroclus, while he | liv'd, their rage cou 'd tame, — 

545 But now Patroclus is an empty name! 25 LI 7 
To thee I yield the ſeat, to thee reſign it 4 * 
The ruling clfarge: the task of fight be mins. W 5 

He ſaid. Aleimedon, with adtive beat, adn Dad» 0 LY 
Snatches the reins, and — 4 into >the ſeat. * * fo 


550 His friend deſcends. The chief of Troy deſery d, 
And call'd Zneas fighting near his ſide. | 


7 
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Boox XVI. HOMER ILTAD. 35 
Lo, to my ſight beyond our hope reo, 


The glorious ſteeds our ready arms invite, 
Scarce their weak drivers guide them thro the fight : 


15 Can ſuch opponents ſtand, when we aſſail 7? 

R Unite thy force, my friend, and we prevail. 
rue ſon of rns to the counſtl yield : 
of Then o er their backs they ſpread their ſolid ſhields; 


With braſs refulgent the broad ſarface ſhin'd, 

And thick bull hides the. ſpacious concave lin'd. 
Them Chromius follows, Aretus ſucceeds} © - 
Each hopes tha conquet of che lofty Reeds'; : 


* „ 
, A 11 
„ Fun ts TN. 
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ſince was alone upon the chariot ; and Aus- 
on was got down to fight. I. 
wy ** 


Achilles car, deſerted of its Lord 


. 
— — — _ 


36 HOMER! ILTAD. BooxXViL 


In vain, brave youths, wich ploriony hopes ye brk 
365 In vain advance] not fated to return. po 
Unmav'd, Automedon attends the fight, 
Implores th Bternal; and colle&s his might, 


Then turning to his friend, with dauntlefs oo N 
Oh keep the foaming courſers cloſe behind! . 
570 Full on dene lot deln marin tow,” 1 T 
Seda Goth er An | ; 
eee tt = i - 


Io woe adam? wt fork _— 
Theſe beautiful anticipations are frequent in the Poets z whe Y 
affekt to ſpeak in the charakter of and men inſyi- 


red with the knowledge. of futurity. Thus Virgil to Tm, 
Neſcia mens bowinuw fati. — Turn tempus crit, Oc. 
So 2 An vow'd am gw 


Ru Tem 15 ; 
N e 


And gde wakes the . he 
E rp ar her ann 


3 FRE. — She jy.» 
And all i hog: 2 1 to invite, 

U, e. 
O much decerw 
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"Tis Hell comes: and when he. ſpeks the prize, 

War knows no.mean; be wing it, ox. he dies 
Then.theo' the bald he ſends his voice aload, 

And calls th* hace from the wales ena, 

With great 4trides, Hither turn (he Gaid) | 

Tarn, mhere diſtreſs demands immediate aid ; 

The dead, ingircled by his friends, "rage e 

And ſave the living from a fiercer foe. - 

Unhelp'd we ſtand, unegnal to engage 4 

The force of Heffor, and Ru rage: ') | | 

Yet mighty as they are, my force to prova, 

Is only mine: th event belongs to .. 
He ſpoke, and high the ſounding jav'lin lung, 

Which paſs'd the ſhield of Aretus the young; | 

Tt pierc'd his belt, emboſs'd with n 1815 

hen in the lower belly ſtuck the dart - 

As when eee enn de deu | 

Cleaves the brggd forehead of ſame brawny bull; 4 
Struck 'rwixt the hom hee ſprings with many a haund, 

| Then tumbling rolls enarmous on the ground. 
has fell the yourb ; the air his ſoul. ceceiv'd, 

And the ſpeas trembled as his entrails beay'd. -. 
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Srooping 


38 HOMER* ILFAD. ane 

Stooping, he ſun's; the'jlv'lin idly fed, 
And hily'd ianoxious o'er the het 7 17 

Deep rooted inthe groutd, 'the foroeful pear 
In long vibrations ſpent its fury chere. ; 

600 With claſhing falchions how the chiefs had clov', | 
But each brave Ajax heard, and res 
Nor longer Huctor with his Trojans ſtood, 
But left their flain' companion in his blood : | 1 
His arms Automedon diveſts, and cries, ry IT 

| 605 Accept, Patroclus, this mean facrifice. | 


” 6 


; , l 

| 10 Thus have 1 ſooth d my griefs, and _— pal 
| l poor as it is, ſome off*tlng to thy ade. 

ij i 8ö looks the lion o'er 4 tmingled boar, 


WOO All grim with rage, and herible Sith w_ 217 
610 High on the chatior at one bound he ſprung, / 200 
And o'er his ſeat the bloody trophies hung. 
And noi Aflnerva, froth the realms of 4 p * 
Deſcerids' irtiperdous, and renews the war 7A * "uy" 
Fot, pleas d at lengrh the G##:445 dtm t ai, * 
615 The Lord of Thunder leut the biss 41 maid. 
As when high Fore dehouncing futare woe, 


© Oferthe dark clouds extends his purple” bow, 5} 
(In fign of rempeſts from the tioubled alt, 

Or mT aride fag of ith, "define ly 
$904" | Thx 
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bo NVIE v0 l k ln 30 
he drooping « cattel dread. e- 62 


0 nd from His half tir d field the lab rour Wu 

4 n ſuch a form the Goddeſs round Hi 

| livid cloud, and to the battel flew, | 

x'd, ming Pherir ſhape, 69 on earth Ke falls, | 

of nd in his well-known voice to Sparta. alk. Uk 
_ TI Achilles friend, belov'd-by all. 


prey to dogs | beneath the Trojan wall? 
hat ſhame to Greece for furute times to tell, 
o thee the greateſt, i in whoſe cauſe he fell ! 
0 chief, oh father! (Aulus ſon replies 


That more deſires my ſoul, than here, war's, 2 


"Yo grard the body of the man I lord? 21 
oh h would Minerva ſend me ſtrength to rear 

8 his weary'd arm, and ward the ſtorm of „ 
"Wt Huck, like the rage of fire we dread, * ha 
Y id Jove s own glories blaze around bis bead. - 

4, read to bs fulf of all the pow'rs addreſt; | : 
aid. We breathes new vigour in her hero's breaſt, - - 
1225 eee neee, 

722 of e add of fight... * 
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fall of days! by long experience wiſe!· | 
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$o bnens the vengeful lde (tut an or). 
Repule d in vain, and thirſty Kill of gore; ; M 
(Bold ſon of Air and Heat) on angry wings, | 
$45 Untam'd, untir'd, he tarns, attacks, and king. 
g Fir d with like atdour fierce Atrides flew, > ; 
And ſent his foul with e' ry lance he threw, 
There ſtood' à Trojan not unknown to fame, 
 Fetion's ſon, and Podes was his name ; 3 RX, 
650 With riches hononr'd, and with courage bleft, 
By Hector lov'd, his comrade, and his gueſt ; 
Thro his broad belt the ſpear a paſſage found, 
And pond'rous as he falls, his arms reſound. 
Sudden at Hefor's fide 2 1 
655 Like Pbenq, . ſor, rer d the God ; 


— 6 82 bows the w : bor#et, &.] Iyi 
the Greek, 2 with the boldneſs - i Tbe 
compariſon, of 


is no im u the 
others the moſt an har in its er —_ the —_ 
ficult to be beaten oft: vecafion! alſo of the comparil 


being the reſolute zan of E about th oye | 


| dy, renders-ix_ frill- ; 
| if” is indeed 0005. low, 064 as from the i and inf h. 
|  nificancy of this create However, ei expoſing ny. 

; : — fs there ought to-be none in es 7 
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4fu: the great,” who beld his wealthy rein 
In fair Abydos, by the rolling main. 
Oh Prince (he cry d) oh foremoſt once in fame 
What Grecian now ſhall tremble at re N. 
Doſt thou at length do M]⁰,,t yield? 
\ chief, once thought no terror of the field; 
et ſingly, now, the long diſputed pie 
e bears vitorious, while our army flies. © 
zy the ſame, arm illuſtrious Podes bled, 
The friend of Hettor, unreveng'd; is dead!" 
This heard, o'er. Hector ſpreads a cloud of woe, 
Lage lifts his lance, and drives him on the foe.” 
" now th Eternal ſhook his ſable ſhield, ,. 
hat ſhaded..de, and all the ſabjeft field | 
eneath its ample verge. A rolling cloud 
nvoly'd the mount; the thunder roar'd Aloud; 
h' affrighted hills From their forndations nod. 2 
nd blaze benearh the lightnings of che God : | 
\t one regard of his all-ſeeing eye, 
be vanquiſh'd triumph, and the victets fly. 
Wl Then trembled Greere : The Sight Pere led; 8 
. a5 the brave Bogan tut d his head” 
fo face the foe,” Veh drew near," ©" + Lak 
nd raz'd his ſhoulder with hab 
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680 By Hector wounded, Leitws quits the plain, 
Pierc'd thro' the wriſt; and raging with are, 
Graſps his once formidable lance in vain : 

As Hector follow d, Idomen addreſtt 

The flaming jav'lin to his manly breaſt; ; 

685 The brittle point before his corſelet yields 7 > 
Exulting Troy with clamour fills cut, at 
High on his chariot as the Cretan ſtood, 

- The ſon of Priam whirl'd the miſſive wood ; 
But erring from its aim, th impetubus ſpear” 

690 Struck to the duſt the ſquire and charioteer 

of martial Merion: Cœranus his name, "ls 
Who left fair Lyctus for the [fields of fame. 1 - Ws: 

On foot bold Merion fought ; and now laid bow 

Had gracd the triumphs of his Trojan fos; 

693 But the brave ſquire the ready — 

And with his life his maſter's ſafety bougbt. 
Between his cheek and ear the weapon went, fl, 
The teeth it ſhatter'd, and the tongue it rent. Wm 
Prone from the ſeat he tumbles to the plain; he 
. 700 His dying hand forgets the falling reids »:/ 1+, 
This Merion reaches; bending from the car, 
And urges to deſert the bopeleſs war: . 
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Boos XVII. HOME R TEIA D. 43 
Idomeneus conſents ; the laſh applies ; fag? 
And the ſwift chariot to the navy flies. 

Nor 4jax leſs the will of heav'n deſcry'd, 
And conqueſt ſhifting to the Trojan fide, 
Turn'd by the hand of e. Then thus begun, 
Transfers the glory to the Trojan band?” 
hether the weak or ſtrong diſcharge the dart, 
e guides each arrow to a Grecian heat. 
or ſo our ſpears: inceſſant tho' they rain, 
e ſuffers ev'ry lance to fall in vain. 
Deſerted of the God, yet let ws tx 5 
hat human ſtrength and prudence can ſupply; 
f yer this honour'd corſe; in triumph borne, 
ay glad the fleets that hope not our return, 


Ns ho tremble yer, ſcarce reſcu'd from their fates, 

„ ad fiill hear Hector thund'ring at their gates. 

nt. me hero too muſt be diſpatch d to bear 

4 he mournful meſſage to Pelides' ear; 

FO | 1 vice —_ * f yo ; Vor 

, „1. 1 | . 22 y 
„ 721. Some hero too muſt be 4i(patch'd, Kr.] Ir ſeems odd 
at they did not ſooner this meſſage to Acbilles ; but 
re is ſome wpology for it from the darkneſs, and the diffi- 
ty Dr 

dome ne * 
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44 HOMER: 141A4D. Boot XVII 
For ſure he knows not, diſtant on the ſhore,... 
His friend, his lord Patraclus is no more. [2 * | 
| 725 But ſuch a chief I {py nor thro' the holz 
The men, the ſteeds, the armies all are loſt bel 
3 gem tal darkneſs — Lord of Earth and Ar 
Oh King oh Father! hear my humble pray r: 
Diſpel this cloud, the light of heay'n ſlows, 
730 Give me to ſee, ee 0 lea. 
If Greece mult periſh, we thy will Sh: 
enen 


to ſend, but one who was . a particular friend to 
proper might condals with him. Such was Anutilochus — 


ſent afrerwards, and who, beſides, bad that neceflary, q Ca 
tion of being ail 1 ag athius. an 
v. 787. Cteece wy Ef 2 ot! 

4 ꝗ — 2 * in Wiſts face + 

This t — upon as; one of of - the dub bon. 
in b been rep reſents it in this manner: e I. 2 
« thicke Kab def . 6 Celica come 'd r [Se, 
„ my, and hinder d them from fig ghting jo this 
4 knowing what courſe to take, caries Ob. Jove 4 for 1 
te this darkneſs which covers the Greeks, and if we by 1 


« riſh, let 2 This is a ſenti truly v 

6 — Ajax, he does not for life.z hat Lad been | 

« worthy a owe mga fan's > — be nl 

«@ em his v to any glorious e, 

0 dan l in the 2 Ter be on he * prays end t0 ew 

% may appear, as being aſſur end to i 

E bis rea beart, tho Sap 2 H 44 bappen to e 

hi 88 

. Abbe Teraſſon (in his diſeration on the Iliad) er 

ove that Lorginus has miſrepreſented the uf 
ſenſe of Gs pug Homer. The fas (i 


Boos XVII. HOMER IEA i 
4 With tears the hero ſpoke,” Abe 
The God relenting, clear'd the clouded air; 
Forth burſt the ſun with all enlight'ning ray; 

The FO RO againſt the dix. 
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ke) u hat 4e . th very Uſe at Giarlon i» Homer 

2. . Legs ao 

leaſt intention of fighting, be thinks 2 of finding 
hy 


2 
T him from ch * is the occafon of h 


| Accordi _ 
ee de — as þ pa l fo 
Wit 3 14 in conſequence of his former thought Me- 


welaus to logk for 2 to wy teh him 46 Achilles wi 

the news of the death of Ms e (ion 
author) bad certain! AM from whence he took 

this thought 3 and is not citation from Homer 27 


h ha 
Capoten — bP: er he RR th 0H 


confounds t —— ro pal 
aber of de e HR Mg r e 
c. 9. and JI. 3. c. 11 7 — ribed to 2 


to A 
long diſcourſe of Ulyſſes in i: ſecond _ ad 3 [De dio 
I. 2.] and cited, as Ajax's, thx 

[See Aul. Gellins, L Is. c. 6. O. ANI. cauſe to 2 — at 
this, ſince the antiemte g Homer alwot by heart, were 
for that ee Ur ien to r in rz 2 


W 9640 3 bh wei vd 01 Cato . | 
Bot indeed the whole ſerch iv only meant e paint the e. 


46 HOMER' AD. Boox XVI 
Now, now,. Atrides ! caſt around thy fight, © 
If yet Antilochus ſurvives the fight, jr 
Let him to great Achilles ear convey 8 
7⁴⁰ The fatal news —— Atrides hafts away. 
28 So turns the lion from the nightly fold, 
T ho' high in, courage, and with hunger bold, 
Long gall'd by herdſmen, and long vext by hounds, 
Stiff with fatigue, and fretted ſore with wounds; 
745 The darts fly round him from an hundred. e | 
And the red terfors of the blazing n 


cern and diſtreſs of a brave General: The 3 
a meſſenger is a reſult from that concern — diſtreſe, 
avd ſo but a ſmall circumſtance, which cannot be ſaid to occa- 


fon th 
"Moul: Halte, has tranſlated this paſſage in ru lines. 


Grand Dien / chaſſe la nuit qui nous couvre 
Et combats contre nous 4 la des cieux. 


And Mr. ls Motte yet len less, 
Grand Dien! rends nous le jour, eee mags! | 10 


But both theſe (as Dacier juſtly obſerves) ) are contrary to 

—— He fs row rom repeelenting Ajax of Gach ada. 
mpicty, as, t6 bid Jupiter combat againit him 3 but on- 

1 ly makes Pin ack. for bght, that it it be bis will the Greeks 


Ergo fn agen Kei 3] 

2 N 8 aw from us 22 
5 far thts 'mhs axe deed — rel 
; corum of Homer -ought to bave been pre- Ney. 
E This | LE SLE * 
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Till late, reluQant, at the dawn of day 
Sow'r he departs, and quits th untaſted prey. 
So mov'd Atrides from his dang'rous place 
With weary d limbs, bat with unwilling pace: 
The foe, he fear d, might yet Patroclus gain, 
And much admoniſh'd, much adjur d his train. 
Oh guard theſe relicks to your charge conſign d, 
\nd bear the merits of the dead in mind; 
How skill'd he was in each obliging art; 
he mildeſt manners, and the gentleſt hearte 
e was, alas! but fate decreed his end; 
+ death a hero, as. in life a friend. | | 
So parts the chief; from rank to rank he flew, 


„ 
\s the bold bird, endu d with ſharpeſt exe 
f all that wing the mid aerial k ; 
he. ſacred eagle, from his walks above · | 
os down, and ſees the diftant.thicket move; 
24. v. 786. Thi millift manners, and the ob heart.) This is a 
on- e clogium of Patyocles: Homer dwells upon it on purpole,, 


Aohilles's charaRtet ſhould be miſtaken z and ſhews by the 
aiſes he beſtows here upon goodneſs, that Achilles's charac- 


izely oppoſite to thoſe of Patroclus, are not marally good g , 
7. are only i ſo, that wr le erg well 
d; and r band what utions that bero 


l take: As hath been at large explain'd upon Ariſtotle's 
ticks. Dacier. | 
> wa Then 


is not commendable for morality. © Achilles's manners, , 


Tue ad bes how his lov'd one fel: 
' —— x. 
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765 Then ſtoops, and fowfing on the quiv'ring bare, 
Snatches his life amid the clonds of air. | I 
Not with leſs quickneſs, his exerted ſight 
Paſs'd this, and that way, thro' the ranks of fight: 
| + Till on the left the chief be ſocght, he found; 
770 Chearing his men, and ſpreading deaths around. 
To him the King, Beloy'd of Fove / e 
For ſadder tydings never tonch'd thy ear, 
Thy eyes have witneſs'd what a fatal turn! 
How Ion triumphs, and th* Aha mourn. | 
775 This is not all: Pairoclus on the ſhore -- 
Now pale and Wee 
Fly to the fleet, this inſtant fly, and tell 


He too may haſle the naked corps to ain; 
780 The arms are Hector s, who deſpoil'd the ſlain. 
The youthful. warrior heard with ſilent woe, 
F om his fair eyes the tears began to for; 

| a Me OH WAA. 
What ſorrow diftates, but no word found. vip. 


v. 781. The youthful exarrier beard with ilewt woe. _ 


«ew 4 


785 — ſs of grief by a k 
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5 To brave Laodvens his arms he flung, $ 
Who near him wheeling, drove his ſeeds along ; ; 
Then ran, the mournful meſſage to! impart, 
With tear · ful eyes, and with dejefted heart. 


,(Tho"ſore diftreſt) to aid the Pylian bahds; 
But bids bold Thraſmede thoſe troops f ſuſtain ; 
Himſelf feturns to his Patroclus dais. G8! 
Gone is Antilechur (the hero fad) 4198 A 
But hope not, warriors; for Achille, aid: 

; Tho' fierce kis rage, unbounded be his woe, 

Unarm'd, he fights not with the Trojan foe... ix 

'Tis in our hands alone our hopes remain, 

Tis our own vigour wuft the dead rights; * 

And ſave ourſelves, while with itipetnous hate 

p Troy ures along, and this wey rolls our _ | 


v. 788. neragege cr be 


W not only that he mi r the more = 


bur apcicpes conjefiure) that he migbtact be ib 
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* be ingenious — 4 
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Swift fled the youth ; nor Menelaus lcd = * 


* 
in dhe fab. 
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*Tis well (ſaid 4jax) be it then thy care, 
With. Merion's aid, the weighty corſe to rear ; 
| Myſelf, and my bold brother will ſuſtain, WER 
The ſhock of Hector, and his charging train : >, 
$05 Nor fear we armies, fighting ſide by fide ; 4 3 
” What T5 roy can dare, we have already try'd, 
Have try'd it, and have ſtood. The. hero ſaid, 
High from the ground the warriors heave the dead. 
A gen'ral clamour riſes at the ſight: , 
8 - ſhout the Trojans, and renew the echt. 
Not fiercer ruſh along the gloomy wood, 
With rage inſatiate and with thirſt of blood, 
Voracious hounds, that many a length before | 
Their furious hunters, drive the wounded boar; 
* +815 But if the ſavage turns his glaring eye, 
They howl aloof, and round the. foreſt fly. 
Thus on retreating Greece the Trojans pour, 
"Wave their thick falchions,and their Jav'lins ſhow r; 
But Ajax turning, to their fears they Yield, - 
820 All pale they txemble, and forſake the field? 
While thus aloft the hero's corſe chey bear, 
Behind them rages all the ſtorm of war; 
Confuſion, tumult, horror, o'er the a an 
Of men, ſteeds, chariots, urg'd the rout along: 
Leſs 
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eſs fierce the winds with riſing flames conſpire, 
o whelm ſome city under waves of fire; 

ow (ink in gloomy clouds the proud abodes . 
ow crack the blazing temples of the Gods; 
The rumbling torrent thro the rain rolls, 

and ſheets of ſmoak mount heavy to the poles.-. 
he heroes ſweat beneath their honour'd load: 

s when two mules, along the rugged road, 

com the ſteep mountain with exerted ſtrength : 
drag ſome vaſt beam, or maſt's unwieldy length; 
y they groan, big drops of ſweat diſtill, 

h enormous timber lumb ring down the hill: 


v. 825, Se.] The. heap ,of .images which Homer throws to- 

her at the end of this book, SING aktion 5 

ar with a very beautiful variety. The deſcription of 

1 Ar Bey bony bo but y Y lively. That of Ajax a- 

ve bringing up the rear g ſhield; thoſe that bore 

body of Patroclus from 50 whole Trojan hoſt; gives a pro- 

zious idea of Ajax, and as Homer has often hinted, makes - 

juſt ſecond to ; Acvilles. The image of the beam 

at ſtature of Patroclus: That of the bill dividing : team 

noble and natural. LY 

He compares the Ajaxes to a boar, for their fierceneſs and 

— 1228 k that keeps off the courſe of the - 
firm and 3 in the battel : 

e » to mules dragging a vaſt 

liboriduſneſs - The body t 

222 being heavy and inanimate: The 

| heir doldecks 3 and to water, for their a- .. - 

ty and moving — ack and — : The Greeks to a2 

bt of ag; and * ſor their timorouſueſs and ſwift- 
Enftathizs. 


* 
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ry for the th 
G cho! get any, c 


eſs c 5 So 
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840 Spreads his broad waters o er the level plains, 
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So theſe — Behind, the bulk of 4jas ſtande, 
And breaks the torrent of the ruſhing bande, | 
Thus when a river ſwell'd with ſudden mim 


Some interpoſing hill the ſtream divides, 
And breaks i its force, and turns the winding tide 
Still cloſe they follow, cloſe the tear engage; 
Zneas ſtorms, and Hector foams with-rage ; 
845 While Greece a heavy, thick retreat maintains, 
Wedg'd in one body, like a flight of cranes, 
That ſhriek inceſſant while the faulcon hung 
High on pois d pinions, threats their callow you 
So from the Trojan chiefs the Grecians fly, 
230 Such the wild terror, and the mingled cry: 
15 Within, without the trench, and all the way, 
Stro wd in bright heaps, their arms and armour 
Such horror Fove impreſt! vet ſtill proceeds 
8 The work of death, and ftill the battel bleeds 
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The ARGUMENT. | 


The grief of Achilles, and new armour 
made him by Vulcan. 


W> 


y & E news of the death of Patroclus is brought ts 
Achilles by Antilochus. Thetis hearing bis la- 
mentations, comes with all her ſea-nymphs to comfort 
bim. T be ſpeeches of the mother and ſon on'this octa- 
fon. Iris appears to Achilles by the command of Juno, 
and orders bim to fhew himſelf at the bead of the in- 
 #renchments. The ſight of him turns the fortune of the 
| day, and the body of Patroclus is carried off by the 
Greeks. The Trojans call à council, aubere Hector 
and Polydamas diſagree in their opinions ; but tbe ad- 
vice of the former prevails, to remain encamp d in the 
Feld: The grief of Achilles over the body of Patroclus, 
Thetis goes to the palace of Vulcan to obtain new 
arms for her ſon. The -deſcription- of the wonderful 
works of Vulcan; and laftly, nnn tbe 
ſpield of Achilles. 

T he latter part of the nine and twentieth day, and 
the night enſuing, take up this book. T be ſcene is at 
Achilles's tent on the ſea-ſhore, from whence it c 
to the palace of Vulcan. 


THE 


l * JEL» 


EIGHTEEN TH BOOK 


OF THE 


US like the rage of fire the combat burns, 
And now it riſes, now it ſinks by turns. 
| Meanwhile, where Helleſpont's broad wa- 
dd Neftor's ſon, the meſſenger of woe: 


1. Thus like the ra &c.] This phraſe is uſual 
author, to _—_ a ol fought with heat and 
2 both parts; ſuch an engagement, like a flame, preying 
all fides, and dying the the fiercer it burns. E 


There 


LIAD 


CY 
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55 There fare: 4. ſhaded bychis fails, 
On boiſted yards extended to the piles; 
Penſive he fate ; for all that fate deſign'd 


Roſe in ſad proſpe& to his boding mind. 


. , A 
Thus to his ſoul he ſaid. Ah! what conſtrain 

10 The Greeks, late vigors, now to quit the plain k 
Is this the day, which heav*n ſo long ago . 
4 
Ordain d, to. fin me with the weight of woe 4 

(So Thetis warn 4d) . by a Trojan hand, 

The braveſt of the Myrmidonian band 
\ 
6. On hoiſted yards.) The in this 

1. a more than erdinary sen — t implies that I. 
ads were hoiſted up, Achilles s ſhips on the bee 
to ſet fail. This ſhews at fe was purely in complian ker 
his friend that he permitted him to ſuccour the Greeks ji her: 
meant to leave them as ſoon as Pa s return'd z he alli of | 
—— what he told the cmbail; in the niath ral 
. 360. To morrom you ſhall ſee my fleet ſet ſail. Accc bie 
this is the day «er and he is fia d to his reſo bav: 
This circumſtance wonderfully firengthens bis implacable i on! 
9 mi 
7. Peuſtes he ſate.] Homey in this artful manner] com 
- Achilles for the fatal meſſage, and gives him theſe f v. 
dings of his misfortunes, that they might be no leſs & abus 
expected. drea 
| His expreffions are ſuitable to his concern and { verſe 
r (ſay⸗ . he bad for the 
22 and 4 the Trojans, to rem back, and nol arm: 
« gage himſelf too far. Here be breaks off, whahlh ferv\ 
Mould have added; But he was ſo unfortunate as to verſe 
* my advice.“ As be is ceaoning with bimdel, Non 


comes in, which makes him leave the ſenſe i imperfc8. 2 


- 
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Should loſe the light ? Fulfill'd is that decree ; 
Fall'n js the warrior, and Patroclus hei! 
In vain I charg'd him ſoon to quit the plain, 
And watn'd to ſhun HeH#orean force in vain! 

Thus while he thinks, Antilochus appears, 

And tells the melancholy tale with tears. | ©" 
Sad tydings, ſon of Peleus ! thou muſt hear; he * 
And wretched I, th' unwilling meſſenger ! Wy 


v. 15. Falfill'd is that decree ? 0 ut 1 
Slain isthe warrior? and Patroclusbe 92 . '. 
It may be objetted, that- Achilles ſeems to contradift what had 


been ſaid in the ding book, that Thetis d from 
her ſon the death Patrodlus "in ber — — 
here he fays, that ſhe had foretold he ſhauld-loſe the braveſt 


of the Theſſalians. There is nothing in this but what is natu- 
ral and common among mankind : it is ſtill more 

able to the haſty and inconfiderate temper of Achilles, not to 
bave made that refleftion till it was too late. Prophecies ate 
only marks of divine preſcience, not warnings to prevent human 
misfortunes ; for if | were, they mult Finder their on a- 
compliſn ment. ; "© 01 Ad 228 
v. 21. Sad tydings, ſon of Peleus ] This ſpeech of - Antile- 
abus ought to ſerve as a model for the brevity with which fo 
dreadful. a piece of newi ought to be deliver diz for in two s 
verſes it comprehends the whole affair, the death of P 

the perſon that kill'd him, the 'conteſt for bis body, and his 
arms in the poſſeſſion of his enemy. Beſides, it fheuld be ob- 


ſerv'd that grief bas ſo crowded his words, that in theſe. two 
verſes he leaves the verb dupugyore, they fight, without its 
Nominative, the Gyeeks or Trojans. Homer oblexves this brevi- 
ty upon all the like occafions. The Greek tragick Poets have 
not always imitated this diſcretion. In great diſtreſſes there , 
is nothing more ridiculous than a meſſenger who begins a 
long ſtory with pathetick deſcriptions z be ſpeaks without be- 

ing 


\ 


25 


willing to approach it, as ncar as the oxcanomy of his. work 
be | | | | 


-- 


— 
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Dead is Patroclus ! For his corſe they fight; 
His naked corſe : His arms are Hector s right. 
A ſudden horror ſhot thro all the chief, 

And wrapt his ſenſes in the cloud of grief; 


ing heard; for the perſon to whom he addreſſes himſelf hy 
no time to attend him: The firſt word, which diſcovers to 
Rn has made him deaf to all the reſt. E. 
athius. 
v. 25. A ſudden horror, &c.] A modern French writer ha 
drawn a parallel of the condutt of Hemer and Virgil, in rela- 
tion to the deaths of Patroclus and of Pallas. e latter y 
kill'd by Turnus, as the former by Hector; Turnus triumphs in 
the ſpoils of the one, as Hector is clad in the arms of the 0 
ther; Eueas revenges the death of Pallas by that of Turn, 
as Achilles the death of Patrodus by that of Hieetor. The grie 
of Achilles in Homer, on the ſcore of Patroclus, is much gre 
ter than that of _/Ezeas in Virgil for the ſake of Pallas. 4 
chilles gives himſelf up to deſpair, with a weakneſs which Plat 
could not pardon in him, and which can only be excus'd a 
account of the long and cloſe friendſhip between em: That 
of Aineas is more diſcreet, and ſeems more worthy of a her, 
It was not poflible that Aineas could be ſo deexly intereſted 
for any man, as Achilles was intereſted for Patroclus. For I iq 
had no colour to kill Aſcanius, who was little more than 4 
child; beſides, that his hero's intereſt in the war of Italy wa 
great enough of itſelf, not to need ro be animated by ſo 
touching a concern as the fear of loſing his fon.” On the 6 
cher band, Achilles having but very little perſonal concern in 
the war of Troy (as he had told Agamemnon in the beginning 
of the Poem) and knowing, beſi that he was to periſh 
there, requized ſome very prefling motive to engage him to 
= in it, after ſuch diiguſts and inſults as heb receiv'd, 
t was this which made it neceſſary for theſe two great Poets 
to treat a ſubjet ſo much in its own nature alike, in a manner 
ſo different. t as Virgil found it admirable in Homer, he wat 


ould permit. 


- Cal 
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aſt on the ground, with furious hands he ſpread 

he ſcorching aſhes o'er his graceful head ; 

s purple garments, and his golden hairs, | 

hoſe he deforms with duſt, and theſe he tears : 

1 the hard ſoil his groaning breaſt he threw, 

ad roll'd and grovel'd, as to earth he grew. 

e virgin captives, with diſorder d charms, - 

on by his own, or by Patroclus arms) 

ah d from the tents with cries; and gath'ring round, 

it their white breaſts, and fainted on the ground: 

ile Nefor's ſon ſuſtains a manlier part, 

d mourns the warrior with a warrior's heart; 

27. Caſt on the | , &c.) This is 2 fine 8 
of Achilles : ſee. on the one hand, the poſture in 

h the hero receives the news of his friend's death; be 

upon the ground, he tends his hair, he ſnatches the aſhes 


caſts them on his head, according to the manner of 
/ OW times 3 (but what much enlivens it in this place, is his 


Weng embers, inſtead of aſhes, in the violence of his E. 
be BY) the other ſide, the captives are running t 6 
m ug, ranging themſelves about him, © 0 anſwering to his 
mw. VF ole him ftands Antilochue , 


ching _ ſighs, 
hanging on the arms of the hero, for fear bis de- 
rage ſhould cauſe ſome' deſperate attempt upon 


. pwn life: There is no painter but will be touch d with 
octs image. n * 
annet 8 


33. The virgin captives.) The captive maids lamented ei- 

in pity — Lond, 8 in — to the mem 

lus, who was remarkable for his goodneſs and affabi 73 7 

der theſe pretences mourn'd for their own misfortunes 
Euſtathins. © 


caft 7 9 14 % 5 Hangs 
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Hangs en his arms, amidſt his frantick woe, 
40 And oft prevents the meditated blow. 
Far in the deep abyſſes of the main, 
With hoary Nereus, and the watry train, 
The Mother Goddeſs from her cryſtal throne 
Heard his loud cries, and anſwer d groan for grc 

45 The circling Nereids with their miſtreſs weep, 
And all the ſea-green lifters of the deep. 
Thalia, Glance, (ev'ry watry name) 

| Neſca mild, and filver-Syio came: 
Cymothoe and Cymodoce were nigh, 

50 And the blue languiſh of ſoft Alias eye. 
Their locks A#44 and Limnoria rear, 
Then Proto, Doris, Panoþe appear,  _ 
| Thoa, Pheruſa, Doto, Melita, 

| Agave gentle, and Ampithoe gay: 

55 Next Callianira, Callianaſſa ſhow 
Their ſiſter looks; Dexamene the ſlow, 
And ſwift Dynamene, now cur hy jg | 
Tera now the verdant wave divides: - 
Nemertes with Apſeudes lifts che head, 

co Bright Galatea quits her pearly bed; 

Theſe Orythia, Clymene, attend, 

Mera, Amphinome, the train extend, 


* 
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nd black Fanira, and Fanaſſa fair, 

nd Amatheis with her . 

Il theſe, and all that deep in ocean held 

heir ſacred ſeats, the glimm' ring grotto ara; ; 
ach beat her iv'ry breaſt with ſilent woe, 

ill Thetis' ſorrows thus began to flow. 

Hear me, and judge, ye ſiſters of the main 
ow juſt a cauſe has Thetis to complain? 
ow wretched, were I mortal, were my fate! 
ow more than wretched in th' immortal ftate ! 
rung from my bed a god - like hero came, 

he braveſt far that ever bore the name; * 
ike ſome fair olive, by my careful hand 

2 grow, he flonriſh'd, and adorn'd the land: 

o Troy I ſent him; but the fates ordain 

2 never, never muſt return again. | 

d ſhort a ſpace the light of heav'n to view, 

d ſhort alas! and fill'd with anguiſh too. 

ear how his ſorr6ws echo thro the ſhore ! | 
cannot eaſe them, but I muſt Owe 


Like olive e hand] This ya 
3 t on 2222 oy fon to a tender La 
s'd and preſery'd with care, bas a moſt remarkable reſem- 
nce to that in the Pſalms. mm 
es round thy table, 127. 0 
1go 
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1 go at leaſt to bear a tender part, | Irs' 
And mourn my loy'd one with a mother's heart, WH) « 

85 She ſaid, and left the caverns of the main. 
All bath'd in tears, the melancholy train ba 
Attend her way. Wid e- opening part the tides, d 
While the long pomp the filver wave divides, NO! 


Approaching now, they touch'd the Trojan land MF *! 
90 Then, two by two, aſcended up the ſtrand, c 
Th' immortal mother, ſtanding cloſe beſide ſo. 
Her mournful offspring, to his ſighs reply'd ; vv 


Along the coaſt their mingled clamours ran, 
And thus the filver-footed Dame began. 
35 Why mourns my ſon ? thy late- prefer d requel 
The God has granted, and the Greeks diſtreſt: 
Why mourns my ſon ? thy anguiſh let me ſhare, 
Reveal the cauſe, and truſt a parent's care. 
-He, deeply groaning To this cureleſs gr 
oo Not ev'n the Thund'rer's favour brings relief. 
Patrochis — Ah! — ſay Goddeſs, can I boaſt 
A pleaſure'now ? revenge it ſelf. is loſt : 
Patroclus, loy'd of all my martial train, 
Beyond mankind, beyond my ſelf, is ſlain ! 


x05 Loſt are thoſe arms the Gods themſelves beſtoꝝ . d 
On Peleus; Hector bears the glorious loads 1 


Cys 


* 
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sd be that day, when all the pow'rs above 
yy charms ſubmitted to a mortal love: 

 hadſt thou fill, a ſiſter of the main, 

rſu'd the pleaſures of the watry reign ; ” 

d happier Peleus, leſs ambitious, led 

portal beauty to his equal bed! 

r the ſad fruit of thy unhappy womb 

| caus'd ſuch ſarrows paſt, and woes to come, 
ſoon alas! that wretched offspring hin, 
woes, new ſorrows ſhall create again. 

not in fate th Alternate now to give; 

xclus dead, Achilles hates to live. 

me revenge it on proud  Hefor's heart, 

his laſt ſpirit ſmoak upon my dart; 

theſe conditions will I breathe : Till then, 
ſh to walk among the race of men. 

flood of tears, at this, the Goddeſs ſhed, 
hen, I ſee thee dying, ſee thee dead ! 

n Hector falls, thou dy'ſt Let Hector die, 
let me fall! (Achilles made reply) 


n Oo 


Far 


100, 125. The ted ſpeeches of Achilles to Thetis. ] It is not 
2 — 2 beautiful ſtrokes of na- 
ad paſſion, than thoſe which our auchor aſcribes ts 4- 
throughout theſe admirable ſpeeckes, They my 


ftow 4 


Cys 
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Far lies Patroclus from his native plain? r. 
He fell, and falling wiſh'd wy aid in vain. Writ 
Ah then, ſince from this miſerable day - 


130 I caft all hope of my return away, ee 


Since unreveng'd, a hundred ghoſts demand th 
The fate of Hector from Achille: hand; 


Since here, for brutal courage far renown d, 4 
I live an idle burden to the ground, is | 
135 (Others in council fam'd for nobler ill, 3— 
More uſeful to preſerve than J to kill) (i 


all, that the trueſt friend, the moſt tender ſon, and the 
enerous hero, could think or expreſs in this delicate a 
ting circumſtance, He ſhews his exceſs of love to hi 
ther, b wiſhing he had never been born or known to the 
rather than ſhe ſhould have endur'd ſo many - ſufferin 
his account: He ſhews no leſs love for his friend, 
ſolving to revenge his death upon Hector, though his own! aks « 
immediately follow. We ſee him here ready to meet h illes 
for the ſake of his friend, and in the Odyſſey we find bin 
ing to live again only to maintain his father's honour agau 
enemies, 'Thus he values neither. life nor death, but as 
conduce to the good of his friend and parents, or the en 
of his glory. | 3 | 
After having calmly conſider d the preſent tate of | 
he deliberately embraces his approaching fate; and ce 
himſelf under it, by a reflection on thoſe grłat men, 
neither their illuſtrious actions, nor their affinity to ht 
could ſave from the general doom. A thought very! 
to him, whoſe buſineſs it was in peace to ſing their praiſ 
in war to imitate their actions. Achilles, like a man pal 
of glory, takes none but the fineſt models; he thi! 
Hercules, who was the ſon of Jupiter, and who had fl 
aniverſe with the noiſe of his immortal actions: The 
the ſentiments of a real hero, 
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t me — But oh! ye gracious Pow'rs above! 
rath and Revenge from men and Gods remove: 
r, far too dear to ev'ry mortal breaſt, 
eet to the foul, as honey to the taſte; ' | 
th'ring like vapours of a'noxidus kind 

om fiery blood, and darł ning all the mind. 


„ Agamemnon urg d to deadly hate; 

is paſt —— I quell it; I reſign to fate. 

l will meet the murd rer of my friend, 

(if the Gods ordain it) meet my end. 
i „ Werne: Bo ier zen 1 | 

| the 
te 127. Let 19 Ant of yo ous powers, &c. ] Achilles's 
to ls are theſe; «+ Now fince I am never to return home, | 
the od ſince 1 lie here an uſcleſs perſon, loſing my beſt friend, 
lern od expoſing the Greeks to ſo many dangers by my own 
. olly; r ſaperior to them all in batte. he 


aks off, and ſay May contention periſh N Se. 
illes leaves the ſentence thus ſuſpended, eithet becauſe in bis 

t he had forgot what be was ſpeaking of, or becauſe he did 
know bow to end it ; for he ould bare! faid, — Since I 
e done all this, I'll periſh to revenge him. Nothing can 
ner than this ſudden execration againſt diſcord and revenge, 


ich breaks from the hero in the deep ſenſe of the miſeries 


of Ee paſſions had occafion'd. | 

| c billes could not be ignorant that he was ſuperior to others 
. attel ; and it was therefore no fault in bim to ſay fo. But 
0 W's ſo ingennous as to give himſelf no farther commendation 
ry FF" what he undoubt merited z confeſſing at the ſame 
rail that many exc him in ſpeaking: Unleſs one may 


ils as ſaid in contempt of - oratory, not unlike chat of 
eil. 1. 19 @ (+ > 8 
The Orabunt canſſas melins — = &c. 


4 The 


— 
= 


By 
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The ſtroke of fate the braveſt cannot ſnun: 
The great Alcides, Fove's unequal'd fon, _ 
To Funo's hate at length reſign'd his breath, {if *' 
r 50 And ſunk: the victim of all-conqu'ring Death. 
So ſhall Achilles fall! ſtretch'd pale and dead, “ 
No more the Grecian hope, or Trojan dread ! 
Let me, this inftant, ruſh into the fields, 
And reap what glory life's ſhort harveſt yields 
155 Shall I not force ſome widow'd dame to tear, 
With frantick hands, her long diſhevell'd hair 
Shall T not force her breaſt to heave with fig 
And the ſoft tears to trickle from her-eyes ! - 
Yes, I ſhall give the Fair thoſe mournful charm: 
160 In vain you hold me — Hence ! my arms, my an 
Soon ſhall the ſanguine torrent ſpread ſo wide, 
That all ſhall know, Achilles ſwells the tide. 


v. 153. Let me this inſtant.] I ſhall have gime enoug) 
inglorious rſt when I am in the grave, but now I muſt at 
living bero ? I ſhall indeed lie down in death, but at the! 
time riſc higherin glory: Euſtathius. | 
v. 162. That all ſhall know, Achilles.) There is a great 
on dyggy and 13% They ſhall ſoon find that their vilt 
have been owing to the long abſence of a hero, and that 
Achilles. Upon which the ancients have obſery'd, that! 
Achilles's anger, there in reality but a few days: To 
it may be reply'd, that ſo ſhort a time as this might 
ſeem 2 to Achilles, who thought all unative hours tei 


* 
/ 
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My ſon (Cœrulean Thetis made re pl, 

o fate ſubmitting with a ſecret ſigh) 

b. he hoſt to ſuccour, and thy friends to ſave, 

th. vorthy thee ; the duty of the brave. 

d, canſt thou, naked, iſſue to the plains ? 

r radiant arms the Trojan foe detains. - 
aſulring Hector bears the ſpoils on high, 

t vainly glories, for his fate is nigh. 

et, yet awhile, thy gen'rqus-ardor ftay ; 

far'd, I meet theg at the dawn of day, 

arg d with refulgent arms (a glorious load) 

leanian arms, the labour of a God. 

Then turning to the daughters of the main, 

e Goddeſs thus diſmils'd_her azure train. | 

Ye ſiſter Nereids ] to your deeps deſcend,” 

ſte, and our father's ſacred ſeat attend, 

zo to find the architect divine, 

ere vaſt Olympus ſtarry ſummits ſhine : 


inſupportable z and if the Poet himſelf had ſaid that Achil- 
was long abſent, he had: pot ſaid it becauſe a great many 
s had palt, but becauſe ſo great a variety of incidents had 
dend in that time. Exflathias. 


* 171, — This promiſe of Thetis to preſent her ſou with a 
2 of armour, was the moſt artful method of hindri him 
that WP putting immediately in practice his reſolutions of fighting, 
To ch, according to his violent manners, he muſt have done: 
naht refore the interpoſition of T hetis here was abſoluecly nece la- 
— it was dignus vindice nod. 


D So 
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So tell our hoary ſire — This charge ſhe gave: 
The ſea-green ſiſters plunge beneath the wave: 
T hetis once more aſcends the bleſt abodes, | 
| And treads the brazen threſhold of the Gods. 
185 And now the Greeks, from furious Hector 's for 
Urge to broad Helleſpont their headlong courſe: 
Nor yet their Chiefs Patroclus body bore 
Safe thro' the tempeſt, to the tented ſhore. 
The horſe, the foot, with equal fury join'd, 
190 Pour d on the rear, and thunder d cloſe behind 
And like a flame thro' fields of ripen d corn, 
The rage of Hector o'er the ranks was borne. 
Thrice the ſlain hero by the foot he drew; 
Thrice to the skies the Trojan clamours flew: 
As oft th” 4jaces his affault ſuſtain; 
195 But check'd, he turns; repuls d, attacks again. 
With fiercer ſhouts his ling'ring troops he fires, 
Nor yields a ſtep, nor from his poſt retires: 


So watchful ſhepherds ſtrive to force, ig vain, 


The hungry lion from a carcaſs flain. _ 
200 Evin yet, Patroclus had he borne away, 
And all the glories of th' extended day; 
Had not high Juno, from the realms of air, 
Secret, diſpatch'd her truſty meſſenger, 


* 
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The various Goddeſs of the ſhow'ry bow 
©: hot in a whirlwind to the ſhore below; 
To great Achilles at his ſhips ſhe came, 
And thus began the many-colour'd dame. 

Riſe, ſon of Peleus ! riſe divinely brave 
Aſſiſt the combate, and Patroclus fave : 
For him the ſlaughter to the fleet they ſpread, 
And fall by mutual wounds around the dead. 
To drag him back to Troy the foe contends ; 
nd ; Nor with his death the rage of Hector ends: 
A prey to dogs he dooms the corſe to lie, 
And marks the place to fix his head on high. 
Riſe, and prevent (if yet thou think of fame) 
hy friend's diſgrace, thy own eternal ſhame ! 
Who ſends thee,Goddeſs ! from th' etherial skies? 
Achilles thus. And Iris thus replies. 
come, Pelides ! from the Queen of Fove, 
h' immortal empreſs of the realms above; 
nknown to him who fits remote on high, 
nknown to all the ſynod of the sky. 


v. 219, Whoſends thee, Goddeſs, &c.) Achilles is amazed, that 
2 moment after the Goddeſs his mother had forbid him fighting, 
he ſnodild receive a contrary order from the Gods: Th he 
asks what God ſcar ber? acier. + 


D 2 Thon 


230 Except the mighty Telamonian ſhield ? 
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225 Thou com'ſt in vain, he cries (with fury warme 
Arms J have none, and can I fight unarmd? 
Unwilling as I am, of force I ſtay, df 
Till T hetis bring me at the dawn of day 
Vulcanian arms: What other can I wield ? 


That, in my friend's defence, has 4jax ſpread, 
While his ſtrong lance around him heaps the dead 
The gallant chief defends Menwetias* ſon, 

And does, what his Achilles ſhould have done. "* 


v. 226. Arms J have none.) It is here objeRted againſt Hom! 
that fince Patroclus took Achilles's armour, Achilles could 1 
want arms while be had thoſe of Patroclus; but (beſides tt 
Fatroclus might have given his armour to bis ſquire Autowed, 
the better to deceive the Trojans by making them take A 
medon for Patroclus, as they took Patroches for Achilles) this d 
jeRion may be very ſolidly anſwer'd by ſaying that Homer! 
prevented it, ſince he made Achilles's armour fit Patroclus's bot 
not without a miracle, which the Gods wrought. in his favon 
Furthermore, it does not follow, that becauſe the armour of 
large man fits one that is ſmaller, the armour of a little u 
ſhou'd fit one that is larger. Euſlathius | 

v. 230. Except the mighty Telamonian ſhield.) Achilles ſcet 
not to have been of ſo large a ftature as Ajax: Let his ſhid 
*ris likely might be fit enough for him, Sooke his great ſtreng 
was ſufficient 40 wield it. This paſſage, 1 think, might bat 
been made uſe of by the defenders of the ſhield of- Achilles 

ainſt the criti: ks, to ſhew that Homer intended the buckler of i 
Woo for oy la:ge one: And one would think he put it int 
this place, juſt a little before the deſcription of that Field, 
purpoſe to obviate that objettion. 1 7 


x 


Th 
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Thy want of arms (ſaid IvisY well we know, 
But tho* unarm'd, yet clad in terrors, go 

et but Achilles o'er yon' trench appear, 

proud Troy ſhall tremble, and conſent to fear; 

reece from one glance of that tremendons eye 
hall take new courage, and diſdain to fly. 


m0 


ead 
v. 236. But tho” unarm d.] A hero ſo violent and ſo out- 
agious as Achilles,” and who had jutt loſt the. man he lov'd 
itin the world, is not likely to refuſe ſhewing himſelf to the 
temy, for the fingle reafon of | having no armour. Grief and 
eſpair in a great ſoul are not ſo prudent and reſerv'd ; but 
hen on the other ſide, he is not to throw himſelf into the midſt. 
ſo many enemies arm d and fluſh'd with victory. Homer gets 
t of this nice circumſtance with great dexterity, and gives 
d Achilles's charafter every thing he ought to give to it, without 
fending either againſt reaſon or Re He judiciouſly 
igns, that Juno ſent this order to Achilles, for Fun is the 
adeſs of royalty, who has the care of princes and wages and 
| AN them with the ſenſe of what they owe to their dig · 
ty and charafter. Dacier. ; | 

v. 237. Let but Achilles o'er you" trench appear.) There can- 
dt be a greater inſtance, how conſtantly Homer carry'd his 
ole deſign in his head, as well as with what admirable art 
raiſes one great idea upon another, to the higheſt ſublime, 
n this paſſage of Achilles's appearance to the army, and the 
parations by which we are to it. In the thirteenth- 
ok, when the Trojans have the —_—_ check their Pur- - 
t of it in the mere thought that Achilles ſees them: In the 
teenth, they are put into the utmoſt conſternation ar the 
ht of his armour and chariot: In the ſeventeenth, Mene- 
s and _ are in deſpair, on the conſideration that Achil- 
cannot ſuccour them for want of armour: In the preſent 
pk, beyond all ex pettation, he does but ſhew himſelf unarm'd, 
i the very ſight of him gives the victory to Greece! How 
remely is this gradation! 


D 3 She 


— 
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She ſpoke, and paſt in air. The hero roſe; 
Her #gis, Pallas o'er his ſhoulders throws 5. 
Around his brows a golden cloud ſhe ſpread ; 
A ſtream of glory flam'd above his head, 

A 45 As when from ſome beleaguer'd town ariſe 
The ſmokes, -high-curling to the ſhaded skies ; 
(Seen, from ſome iſland, o'er the main afar, 
When men diſtreſt hang out the ſign of war) 
Soon as the ſun in ocean hides his rays, 

250 Thick on the bills the flaming beacons blaze; nc 
With long- projected beams the ſeas are bright, 
And heav'n's high arch reflects the ruddy light: 
So from Achilles head the ſplendors riſe, 
Reflecting blaze on blaze, againſt the skies. 

a 5 Forth march'd the chief, and diftant from the 

High on the rampart rais'd his yoice aloud ; 


V. 245. The ſmokes, bigh curling.) For fires in the day appe 
nothing but ſmoke, and in the night flames are viſible becai 
of the darkneſs: And thus it is Bid in Exodus, That God k 
his people in the day with a pillar of ſmoke, andin the nig 
with a pillar of fire. Per diem in columng nubis, & per nocten 
columna ignis. Dacier. | 

v. 247. Seen from ſome Iſland.] Homer makes choice of 
town plac'd in an i becauſe ſuch a place being belies 
has no other means of making its diſtreſs known than! 
ſignals of fire; whereas a town upon the continent has oth 
— to make known to its neighbours the neceſſity it is 

acer. 


Wil 


— 


— 
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With her own ſhout Minerva ſwells the ſound ; 
toy ſtarts aſtoniſh'd, and the ſhores rebound. 

the loud trampet's brazen month from far 
ith ſhrilling clangor ſounds th' alarm of war, 
Struck from the walls, the echoes float on high, 
und the round bulwarks and thick tow'rs reply ; 
o high his brazen voice the hero rear'd ; 
oſts drop their arms, and trembled as they heard; 
and back the chariots roll, and courſers bound, 


5 nd ſteeds and men lie mingled on the ground. 
t. — | 

. 259. As the loud T &c.,) Ih obſerv 
at a wa the * delle 2 OS ra de may d. allow 


þ take his compari from things which were not known 
re his time. he borrows a compariſon from the trumpet, 
he has clſewhere done from ſaddle-borſes, tho' neither one 
the other were us d in Greece at the time of the Trojan war. 
ingil was leſs exaRt in this reſpe&, for he deſcribes the trumper 


Exoritur clamorque virin clangorque 4 n 


nd celebrates Miſenus as the trumpeter of Afineas. But as 

app gil wrote at à time more remote from thoſe heroic ages, 
* this liberty may be excuſed. But a Poet had better 

(od fine himſelf to cuſtoms and manners, like & painter z and 

is equally a fault in cither of them to aſcribe to times and na- 

ons any thing with which they were unacquainted- 

One may add an obſervation to this note of M. Dacier, 2 

trumpet's not being in uſe at that time, makes very muc 


F Homer's purpoſe in this place. The terror tais d by the 
than Mice of his hero, is much the more ſtrongly imag'd by a found 
ks old —_ unuſual, and capable of ſtriking more from it 5 very 
oye ty. 


D 4. Aghaſt 
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Aghaſt they ſee the living light'nings play, 
And turn their eye- balls from the flaſhing ray. MI! 
Thrice from the trench his dreadfal voice he rais' 
270 And thrice they fled, confounded and amaz'd, 

- Twelve in the tumult wedg'd, untimely cuſh's rt 
On their own ſpears, by their own chariots cruſh'd: 
While ſhielded from the darts, the Greeks obtain 
The long-contended carcaſs of the flain. 

275 A lofty bier the breathleſs warrior bears: 


Around, his ſad companions melt in tears. 
But chief Achilles, bending down his head,: 
Pours unavailing ſorrows o'er the dead. 
Whom late triumphant with his ſteeds and car, 
280 He ſent refulgent to the field of war, 
(Unhappy change!) now ſenſeleſs, pale, he found 
Stretch'd forth, and gaſh'd with manya gaping wound 
©. Meantime unweary'd with his heavenly way, 
In ocean's waves th' unwilling light of day 
285 Quench'd his red orb, at 7uno's high command, 
And from their labours eas d th' Achaian band. 
The frighted Trojans (panting from the war, 
Their ſteeds unharneſs'd from the weary car) 
A ſudden council call'd: Each chief appear'd 
290 n hafte, and ſtanding; for to fit they fear d. 
J ; dQ Tua 


» 


ar, 
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Twas now no ſeaſon for prolong'd debate; 

They ſaw Achilles, and in him their fate. 

ilent.they ſtood : Polydamas at laſt, | 

Fkill'd to diſcern the future by the paſt, 

The ſon of Panthus, thus expreſt his fears; 

The friend of Hector, and of equal years: . 
he ſelf· ſame night to both a being gave, 

Dne wiſe in council, one in action brave.) 


In free debate, my friends, your ſentence ſpeak: 
or me, I move, before the morning break | 
o raiſe our camp: Too dang'rous here our poſt 
ar from Troy walls, and on a naked coaſt. 
deem'd not Greece ſo dreadful, while engag' d 
n mutual fends, her King and hero rag'd ; 
hen, while we hop'd our armies might prevail, 
We boldly camp'd beſide a thouſand (ail. 
dread Pelides now: his rage of mind 
ot long continues to the ſhores confin'd, 
or to the fields, where long in equal fray 
ontending nations won and loſt the day; 
or Troy, for Troy, ſhall henceforth be the ſtrife, 
nd the hard conteſt not for fame, but life. 
aſte then to lion, while the fav'ring night 
detains thoſe terrors, keeps that arm from fight; 
D 5 If 


315 If but the morrow's ſun behold us here, 
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That arm, thoſe terrors, we ſhall feel, not fear; 
And hearts that now diſdain, ſhall leap with joy 
If heav'n permits them then to enter Troy, 
Let not my fatal prophecy be true, 


320 Nor what I tremble but to think, enſue. or 


325 When morning dawns, our wel Eappcinted pow'n 


330 Till his ſpent courſers ſeek the fleet again: 


Whatever be our fate, yet let us try 


. What force of thought and reaſon can ſupply; 


Let us on counſel for our guard depend; 
The town, her gates and bulwarks ſhall defend, 


04 
Array d in arms, ſhall line the lofty tow'rs. : | 
Let the fierce hero then when fury calls, — 


Vent his mad vengeance on our rocky walls, eo 


Or fetch a thouſand circles round the plain, 


So may his rage be tir'd, and labour'd down; 
And dogs ſhall tear him e'er he ſack the town. 


v. 315. If byt the morrow's ſun, &c.) Polydam4s fays int] 


original, „If Achilles comes to morrow in his armour. 


ſcems to lye an obje&ion againſt this paſſage, for Polydas 2051 
> knew that Achilles' armour was won by Hector, he muſt all tory 
know that no other man's armour would fit him; how t ily 


could he know that new arms were made for him that veylifiſ'*«s 
night? Thoſe who are reſoly'd to defend Homer, may anſwr 
it was by his skill in prophecy ; but to me this ſeems to be a! 
of our author's memory, — one of thoſe little pods which I 
race ſpeaks of, 


Retum 


* 
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Return! (ſaid Hector, fir d with ftern diſdain) 
Vhat, coop whole armies in our walls again? 
Vas't not enough, ye valiant warriors; ſay, 

ine years impriſon d in thoſe tow'rs ye lay ? 

vide o'er the world was [lion fam'd of old 

or braſs exhauſtleſs, and for mines of gold: 

ut while inglorious in her walls we ſtay d, 

unk were her treaſures, and her ſtores decay d; 


The 


"WW 


He- in this ſevere anſwer to 
words and turns them ano- 


v. 333. The ſpeech of Hektor. 
lydamas, takes up = of hi 
er way. | 
Polydamas had ſaid, r ee ow N dg Ire. 
od &> arvgſuc 40 A. by break 7 25 let us put on 
our arms, and defend the caſtles and city wall, To which 
Hor replies, He N d ee od 7h y10r de rr Nove 
N Naefe Ueiggwer Ee "Agua, © To morrow by break of 
day let us put on our arms, not to defend ourſelves at home, 
but to fight the Greeks before their own => 

Polydamas, ſpeaking of Achilles, bad ſaid, of A ,2] din 
um, Sc. © if he comes after we are within the walls of our 
city, *twill be the worſe for bim, for he may drive round 
the city long enough before he can hurt us.“ To which 
1 if Achilles ſhould come, Axſiee, EA INN ver, tal 
ra i wir iſeſs HLF A ON,, Sr. Twill be the 
worſe for him as you ſay, becauſe I'll fight him: & wp 
hk ee, ſays HeBtor, in reply to Polydamas's ſaying, de 
. But Hector is not ſo far gone in paſſion or pride, as 
forget himſelf; and accordingly in the next lines he mo- 
ily puis it in doubt, which of thein' ſhall conquer. Ex- 
this | | T7 | | 


. 240. Sunk were ber treaſures, and ber floves decay'd.) As 
ai ll by reaſon of 3 which were neceſſarily to be 
ch for with ready money; as by reaſon of che great allow- 


es which were to be given to the auxiliary troops who 
D 6 came 
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The Phrygians now her ſcatter d ſpoils enjoy, 
And proud Meæonia waſtes the fruits of Troy. 
Great Fove at length my arms to conqueſt calls, 
And ſhuts the Grecians in their wooden walls : 
345 Dar'ſt thou diſpirit whom the Gods incite 2 
Flies any Trojan ?. I ſhall ſtop his flight. 
To better counſel then attention lend; 

Take due refreſhment, and the watch attend. 


If there be one whoſe riches coſt him care, 
350 Forth let him bring them for the troops to ſhare 
'Tis better gen'rouſly beſtow'd on thoſe, 

Than left the plunder of our country's foes. 
Soon as the morn the purple Orient warms, 
Fierce on yon” navy will we pour our arms. 
3355 If great Achilles riſe in all his might, 
His be the danger : I ſhall ſtand the fight. 


came from Phrygia and Mfaonia. Hector's gms, is, tl 
fince. all the riches of Troy are exhauſted, it is no longer 1 
ceſſary to ſpare themiſclves, or ſhut rthemſelyes up within the 
walls. Dacier. . 2 
FV. 349. If there be one, &c.) This nable and generous poll 
ofal is worthy of Hector, and at the ſame time very artfu is 
ingratiate himſelf with the foldiers. Euftathias farther ot 
that it is ſajd with an eye to Polydamas, as accuſing him o pr 
being rich, and of not. opening the advice he had given, | 
any other end than to preſerve his great wealth; for ric hes cc 
monly make men cowards, and the deſire of Grieg them | 
often occaſion d wen to give advice very contrary to the 
lick welfare. | 


Hon 


* 
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onor, ye Gods! or let me gain, or give; 

nd live he glorious, whoſoe er ſhall live 

Mars is our common Lord, alike to all; 

nd oft the victor triumphs, but to fall. 

The ſhouting hoſt in loud applauſes join'd ; 

o Pallas robb'd the Many of their mind, 

o their own ſenſe condemn d! and left to chuſe 
he worſt advice, the better to refuſe; 

While the long night extends her ſable reign, 
Around Patroclus mourn'd the Grecian train, 

tern in ſuperior grief Pelides ſtood; 

Thoſe ſlaught'ring arms, ſa us d to bathe in blood, 
ow claſp his clay-cold limbs : then guſhing, ſtart 
he tears, and ſighs burſt from bis ſwelling heart. 
be lion thus, with dreadful anguiſh ſtung, 

Roars thro' the deſart, and demands his young; 
hen the grim ſavage to his rifled den 

"00 late returning, ſnuffs the track of men, 

nd o'er the vales and o'er the foreſt bounds ; 


lis clam'rous grief the bellowing wood reſounds. 


o grieves Achilles ; and impetuous, vents 


0 all his Myrmidens, his loud laments. 


7 2 
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la what vain promiſe, Gods ! did T engage ? 

380 When to conſole Menetius' feeble age, V4 
I vow'd his much-lov'd offspring to reftore, 
Charg'd with rich ſpoils, to fair Opwntia's ſhore! 
But mighty Fove cuts ſhort, with juſt diſdain, 
The long, long views of poor, deſigning man 

385 One fate the warrior and the friend ſhall ftrike, Wo 
And Troy's black ſands muſt drink our blood alik 
Me too, a wretched mother ſhall deplore, 


An aged father never ſee me more! 
Yet, my Patroclus ! yet a ſpace I ſtay, 
390 Then ſwift purſue thee on the darkſome way, 
Eber thy dear relicks in the grave are laid, her 
Shall He#or's head be offer'd to thy ſhade ; ne: 
That, with his arms, ſhall hang before thy ſhrine; 
And twelve the nobleſt of the T. jan line, 


v. 379. In what vain promiſe.) The lamentation of Ach 
over the body of Patroclus is exquiſitely touch'd: It is ſom 
in the extreme, but the ſorrow of Achilles. It is nobly uſhen 
in by that ſimile of the grief of the Lion: Antidea whid 
fully anſwer'd in the ſavage and bloody concluſion of f 
ſpeech. One would think by the beginning of it, that 4s 
les did not know his fate, ail after his departure from 0 
tium ; and yet how does that agree with what is ſaid of 
choice of the ſhort and ative life, rather than the long 
inglorious one ? Or did not he flatter bimſelf ſomens 
that his fate might be changed? This may be conjefiu 
— ſeveral other paſſages, and is indeed the moſt natu 
olution. 


Sacit 
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cred to vengeance, by this hand expire; 

heir lives effus d around thy flaming pyre. 

hus let me lie till then! thus, cloſely preſt, 

the thy cold face, and ſob upon thy breaft ! 

hile Trojan captives here thy mourners ſtay, 

ep all the night, and murmur all the day: 
oils of my arms, and thine ; when, waſting wide, 
ur ſwords kept time, and conquer d fide by fide. 
He ſpoke, and bid the ſad attendants round 

eanſe the pale corſe,and waſh each honor'd wound. 
maſſy caldron of ſtupendous frame 

ey brought, and plac'd it o'er the riſing flame: 
ben heap the lighted wood; the flame divides 
neath the vaſe, and climbs around the ſides : 

its wide womb they pour the ruſhing ftream ; 

e boiling water bubbles to the brim. 

e body then they bathe with pious toil, 

balm the wounds, anoint the limbs with oil; 

gh on a bed of ftate extended laid, 

decent cover'd with a linen ſhade ; : 


rink! 


m CN | 

| of "i. 404. Cleanſe the pale corſe, &c.) This cuſtom of waſhing 
org dead, is continu'd amongſt” the Greeks to this day; and tis 
en pious duty perform d by the deareſt friend or relation, to 


it waſh'd and anointed with a perfume, after which they co- 
it with linen enatily in the manner here related, 


Sach Laſt 
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415 Laſt o'er the dead the milkwhite veil they: threy 
That done, their ſorrows and their ſighs reney. 
Meanwhile to Juno, in the realms above, 
(His wife and ſiſter) ſpoke almighty Jove. 

At laſt thy will prevails: Great Peleus ſon 
420 Riſes in arms: ſuch grace thy Greeks have won, 
Say (for I know not) is their race divine, 

And thou the mother of that martial line ? 

What words are theſe (th' imperial dame repli 
While anger flaſh'd from her majeſtick eyes) 
425 Succour like this a mortal arm might lend, 


And ſuch ſucceſs mere human wir attend: 
And ſhall not I, the ſecond pow'r above, 
Heav'n's Queen, and conſort of the thund'ring 
Say, ſhall not I one nation's fate command, 
430 Not wreak my vengeance on one guilty land ? th 
So they. Meanwhile the filver-foored Dame 1 
Reach'd the Vulcanian dome, eternal frame! 
High eminent amid the works divine, + 
Where heiv'n's far-beaming brazen manſions ſhin 


v. 417. Jupiter and Juno.) Virgil has copy'd the ſpeech 
Juno to Jupiter. Ajt ego gue Ae A 6 &c. 180 | 
exceeding remarkable, that Homer ſhould upon every 0 
fion make marriage and diicard inſeparable :, Tis an unal 
ble zule with him, to introduce the husband and wite i 
quarrel, 


— 
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ere the lame Architect the Goddeſs found, 
ſcure in ſmoke, his forges flaming round, 

ile bath'd in ſweat from fire to fire he flew, 
d puffing loud, the roaring bellows blew. 

at day no common task his labour claim'd : 
| twenty Tripods for his hall he fram'd, 


hrey 
ew. 


That 


440. Full twenty Tripods. ] Tripods were veſſels ſupported on 
+ wa with handles 2 the aer then were of — kinds 
for ſeveral uſes z ſome were conſecrated to ſacrifices, ſome 
| as tables, ſome as ſeats, others hung up as ornaments on 
sof houſes or temples ; theſe of Vulcan have an addition of 
els, which was not uſual, which intimates them to be 
le with clock-work. Monſ. Dacier has commented very 
on this paſſage. If Vulcan (ſays he) had made ordin 

ds, they had not anſwer'd the greatneſs, power and skill 
Cod. 1. was therefore neceſſary that his work ſhould be 
e that of men: To effect this, the tripods were anima; 
and in this Homer doth not deviate from the probability z 
every one is full uaded, that a God can do things 
e difficult than theſe, and that all matter will obey him. 
at has not been ſaid of the ſtatues of Daedalus? Plato writes, 
they walked alone; and if they had not taken care to 
1 they 22 got 88 oo. — op Ma- 
, If a writer in proſe can yperbolica a man, 

not Homer do it much — of a God? hes this cir- 
tance with which Homer has embelliſh'd his poem, would 
e had nothing too ſurprizing, tho theſe tripods had been 
le by a man 7 for what may not be done in clock - work b 
exact management of ſprings ? This criticiſm is then i 
nded, and er does not deſerve the ridicule they would 
on him. 
he ſame author applies to this paſſage of Homer that rule 
Ariſtotle, Poetic. ap. 26. which deſerves to be alledged. 
rge on this occaſion. 
en a Poet is accus d of ſaying any thing that is impo{- 
ble; we muſt examine that impoſſibility, either _ > 
| 6 


44 5 For their fair handles now, o'erwrought with flo 


450 (With purple fillets round her braided hair) 


ige of Homer with that in the firſt chapter of Exebiel, Tel 


, 
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That plac'd on living wheels of maſſy gold, 
(Wond'rous to tell) inſtin& with ſpirit roll'd 
From place to place, around the bleſt abodes, 
Self-moy'd, obedient to the beck of Gods: 


In molds prepar'd, the glowing ore he pours, 
Juſt as reſponſive to his thought the frame 

Stood prompt to move, the azure Goddeſs came 
Charis, his ſpouſe, a grace divinely fair, 


Obſery'd her ent'ring , her ſoft hand ſhe preſs 
And ſmiling, thus the watry Queen addreſs'd, 


2 Sea, gout, wth of tht which is bh 
« x to common f. irſt, with regard 

« probable impoſſible — to be ps 27d ape to he fo 

* bath no 2 — and which would not be Pew, 


44 'tis thus that Zeuxis painted his pieces. Secondly with 
« ſpelt to that which is beft, we ſee that a thing is more en 
46 _ * more 9 ways and that the origi 
46 t always to _—_—— „ in & to fame, it is prot 
ce — the e poet ne only Follow —— as xy ; 
« appears abſurd may be * juſtify'd by one of theſe ü 
„mays; or elſe 4 the maxim we have already laid 4 
« that it is p that a great maby things may | 
ic againſt probability 

4 late exitick . notice of the conformity of this 


rit o the living creature was in the wheels; when t 
— wy and when thoſe ſtood, theſe flood; and 

A. the wheels were lifted up over againſt thes; 
the ſpice of living creature was in the wheels, 


WI 


a. 
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hat, Goddeſs ! this unuſual favour draws ? 
hail, and welcome ! whatſoe'er the cauſe: 
| now a ſtranger, in a happy hour 

roach, and taſte the dainties of the bow'r. 
igh on a throne, with ſtars of filver grac'd, 
various artifice, the Queen ſhe plac'd ; 
otſtool at her feet: then calling, ſaid, 

camel an draw near, tis Thetis asks your aid. 


T hetis 


. 459. A footflool at ber feet.) It it at this day the uſual 
— amongſt Teer qua- 
, to ſet them higher than the reſt of the company, and 


elf the 5 tb viſiters of ior” 
4. a footſtool under their feet. Sce note on v. 179. book 14. 


„ with innumerable other cuſtoms, are ſtill preſery'd in the 
ern nations. 


. 460, Vulcan draw wear, 'tis Thetis asks your aid.) The 


„ee ancients tell of Plato's application of this verſe is 
{4 k h obſerving. That great philolop had in his youth 
d; rong inclination to poetry, not being ſatisfy d to 


poſe little pieces of gallantry and amour, he tried his 

in tragedy and epic poetry; but the ſucceſs was not 
erable to his hopes: He com his performance with 
of Homer, — very ble of the difference. He 
abandon d à ſort of writing wherein at beſt be could 
be the ſecond, and turn d his views to another, wherein 
deſpaired not to become the firſt. His anger tranſported 
ſo far, as to caſt all his verſes into the firs. But while 
as burning them, he could nor help citing a verſe of the 
y poet who had caus'd his chagrin. It was the preſent 
, which Homer har put into the mouth of Charis, when 
is demands arms for Achilles. 


"Hoary e A, Siri v T1 d. xæviꝭ ei 
to only inſerted his own name inſtead of that of Tbetis, 
Vulcan draw wear, tis Plato ass your aid. 


If 
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T hetis (reply d the God) our pow'rs may di 
An ever dear, and ever honour'd name! 


If we credit the ancients, it was the Diſcontentment his 
poetry gave him, that rais'd in him all the indignation þ 
terwards expreſs d againſt the art itſelf, In which (Cay d 
he behaved like thoſe lover, who ſpeak ill of the | 
whom they cannot prevail upon. Fraguier, Parall. de Hi 
de Platon. a 5 

v. 461. Thetis (reply d the God) our pow'rs may claim, | 
Vulcan throws by 2 to Perf Thetivs RET 
had laid former obligations upon bim; the Poet in this 
ample giving us an excellent precept, that gratitude ſhoul! 
place of all other concerns. 
The motives which ſhould engage a God in a new wotl 
the night-time upon a ſuit of armour for a mortal, ought u 

| and therefore artfully enough put upon the fon 

atitude. Beſides, they afford at the ſame time a noble 0 
Non for * to retail his theology, which he is alway 


Ihe allegory of Vulcan, or fire (according to Heraclide 
this. His father is Jupiter, or the Aither, his mother 
er the Air, from whence he fell to us, whether by lights 
or otherwiſe. He is ſaid to be lame, that is, to want 
port, hecauſe he cannot ſubſiſt without the continual ſubli 
ance of fuel. The ztherial fire Homer calls Sol or Fupiter, | 
inferior Vulcan z the one wants nothing of perfection, the 
ther is ſubje& to decay, and is reſtor'd by acceſſion of n 
_ Vulcan is _ to fall from heaven, 1 firſt, v 
the opportunity of obtaining fire was not nent, 
. — Mo of brals, by which they collected 
ams of the ſun or elſe they gain d it from accidenta}lightm 
that ſet fire to ſame combuitible matter. Vulcan had peril 
when he fell from heaven, unleſs Thetis and Eurynome had 
ceiv'd him ʒ. that is, unleſs he had been preſerv'd by ary + 
ſome conveniefit. receptacle, or ſubterranean place; and ſo 
afterwards diſtributed for the common neceſſities of mank 
To underſtand theſe ſtrange explications, it muſt be kues 
that Thbetis is deriv'd from T id to lay up, and Exrynome in 
po and eu. a wide diltriouuon. They are all call'd: dag 
ters of the ocean, becauſe the vapours and exhalations of 
ſea forming themſelyes into clouds, find nouriſhment 
lightnings. 


Wie 
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en my proud mother hurl'd me from the sky, 
aukward form, it ſeems, diſpleas'd her eye) 
and Eurynome, my griefs redreſt, 

ſoft receiv'd me on. their ſilver breaft, 
then, theſe arts employ d my infant thought; 
ins, bracelets, pendants, all their toys I wrought, 
e years kept ſecret in the dark abode, 


hr ee lay, conceal'd from Man and God: 

* in a cavern'd rock my days were led; 
Star ruſhing ocean murmur d o'er my head. 

ble A lince her preſence glads our manſion, ſay, 


ſuch deſert what ſervice can I. pay? 


2 4 chſafe, O Thetis! at our board to ſhare 
. ocnial-rites, and boſpitable fare: 
ne, W's 1 the labours of the forge forego, 


bid the roaring bellows ceaſe to blow. 
hen from his anvil the lame artift roſe ; 
e with diftorted legs oblique he goes, 


4 _ ſtills the bellows, and (in order laid) 
ling ts in their cheſt his inſtruments of trade. 


with a ſponge the ſooty workman dreft 
rawny arms imbrown'd, and hairy breaft. 

his huge ſceptre grac'd, and red attire, 
halting forth the Soy'reign of the fire: 
The 
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The monarch's ſteps two female forms uphold, 
That mov'd, and breath'd, in animated gold 
To whom was voice, and ſenſe, and ſciencey 
490 Of works divine (ſuch wonders are in heay'n! 
On theſe ſupported, with unequal gait 
He reach'd the throne where penſive T hetis ſi 
There plac'd beſide her on the ſhining frame, 
He thus addreſs d the filver-footed dame. 
495 Thee, welcome Goddeſs what occaſion 
(So long a ſtranger) to theſe honour'd walls? 
"Tis thine, fair T hetis, the command to lay, 
And Vulcan's joy, and duty, to obey, N 
To whom the mournful mother thus replie 
500 (The cryſtal drops ſtood trembling in her eye 
Ob Vulcan ! ſay, was ever breaſt divine 
So pierc'd with ſorrows, ſo o'erwhelm'd as HHH B 


v. 488. Two female forms, 
That mov'd and breath'd in animated gold. 

It is bable, that Homer took the idea of theſe in 
ſtatues Nadalas, which might be extant ith his time 
ancients fell us, they were made to imitate liſe, in roll 
eyes, and in all other motions. From whence indeed it 
ſeem, that the excellency of Dadaks conſiſted in what 
clock-work, or the management of moving figures by 
rather than in ſculpture or. imagery : And according 
fable of his fitting wings to himſelf and his ſon, is tors 
tirely upon the foundation of the former. 


y 


all the Goddeſſes, did Fove prepare ; 
r Thetis only ſuch a weight of care? 

only I, of all the watry race, 

force ſubjected to a man's embrace, 

ho, ſinking now with age and forrow, pays 
de mighty fine impos d on length of days. 

ung from my bed a god-like hero came, 

de braveſt ſure that ever bore the name; 

e ſome fair plant beneath my careful hand 
grew, Its flouriſh'd, and he grac'd the land. 
Trey I ſent him I. but his native ſnore 
ver, ah never, ſhall receive him more; 

'n while he lives, he waſtes with ſecret woe) 
rl, a Goddeſs, can retard the blow! 

bb'd of the prize the Grecian ſuffrage gave, 


a; ue King of nations fore d his royal ſlave: 


517. Robb'd of the prize,” &c.] Thetis, to compaſs her de- 
, recounts ad. 4 thing to the 8 her ſon; ſhe 
fore ſuppre ſſes the — of the y, the prayers 
had been made uſe of to move bim, and all that the 
bs had ſuffer'd after the return of the embaſſadors ; and 
lly puts together two very diſtant things, as if they had 


2 d each other in the ſame moment, He declin'd, ſays 
bye ſuccour the Greeks, but he ſent Patroclus. Now Wk 
ding refufing to help the Greeks, and his ſending 2 2 


things bad fallen out; but ſhe ſappreiles t „ for 
ending Vulcan with the recital of Achilles's inflexible S 
cy an and thereby create in that God an ayerſion to her 
OY 


For 
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For this he griev'd ; and till the Greeks oppreſ 
520 Requir d his arm, he ſorrow'd unredreſt, 
Large gifts they promiſe, and their elders ſen 0 
In vain — He arms not, but permits his friend 
His arms, his ſteeds, his forces to employ ; 
He marches, combates, almoſt conquers Troy: 
325 Then flain by Pbæbus (Hector had the name) 
| At once reſigns his armour, life, and fame. ich 
But thou, in pity, by my pray'r be won; 
Grace with immortal arms this ſhort-tiv'd ſon 
And to the field in martial pomp reſtore, 
530 To ſhine with glory, till he ſhines no more! 
To her the Artiſt-god. Thy griefs reſign, WM = 
Secure, what Vulcan can, is ever thine. 
O could I hide him from the fates as well, 
Or with theſe hands the cruel ſtroke repel, 
535 As I ſhall forge moſt envy'd arms, the gaze 
Of wond'ring ages, and the world's amaze ! 


v. 525, Then ſlain by Phoebus (Heftor had tit name] I | 
paſſage wofth taking notice of, that Brutus is ſaid to 

conſulted the Sortes Homerice, and to have drawn one of 
lines, wherein the death of Patroclus is afcribed to 4 
After which, unthinkingly, he gave the name of that 
for the word of "Oy This is remarked as an uni 


nate omen by ſome of the ancients, tho' I forget where! 
with it. | | 
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Thus having ſaid, the father of the fires 

o the black labours of his forge retires. 

don as he bade them blow, the bellows turn'd 

heir iron mouths ; and where the furnace burn'd, 
; Reſounding 


v. 537. The father of the fires, &c.) The ancients (ſays Eu- 
hius) have largely celebrated the philoſophical myſteries 
ich they imagined .to be ſhadowed under theſe deſcriptions, 
ecially Damo (lap 'd the daughter of Pythagoras) whoſe 
plication is as ows. Thetis, who receives the arms, 
aus the apt order and diſpoſition of all things in the erea- 
n. By = fire and the wind rais'd by the bellows, are 
ant air and fire, the moſt ative of all the elements. The 
nanations of the fire ate thoſe golden maids, that waited on 
lan. The circular ſhield is the world, being of a ſpherical 
ne. The gold, the braſs, the ſilver and the tin are the 
ments. Goll is fire, the firm braſs is earth, the ſilver ia 
and the ſoft tin, water. And thus far (ſay they) Homer 
aks a little obſcurely, but afterwards he names them ex- 
ly, & wu Y Ink}, & dende, o 5 Sdinaray, to which 
the fourth element, you muſt add Vulcan, who makes the 


Il, 1d, The extreme circle that runs round the ſhield, which 
1 calls ſplendid and threefold, is the Zodiack ; threefold in its 
* ith, within which all the planets move; ſplendid, be- 

ſe the ſun paſſes 2 thro* the midſt of it. The ſilver 
- ale by which the ſhield is faſtened at both extremities, is 


Axis of the world,, imagin'd to paſs thro' it, and upon which 
ms. The five folds are thoſe parallel circles that Hvide the 
d, the Polar, the Tropicks, and the Æguator. 

leraclides Ponticus thus purſues the allegory. Homer (ſays 
makes the working his ſhield, that is, the world, to 
begun by night, as indeed all matter lay undiſtinguiſh'd 
> original and univerſal night; which is called Chaos by 
oets. 
0 bring the matter of the ſhield to ſeparation and form, 
» preſides over the work, or as we may ſay, an eſſential 


th : All things, ſays Heraclitus, being made by the operatios 


al becauſe the archite# is at this time to give a form and 
E ornament 
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1 


Reſounding breath'd : At once the blaſt expire 
And twenty forges catch at once the fires, 


n 


Juſt as the God directs, now loud, now low, ll 
They raiſe a tempeſt, or they gently blow. A 
545 In hiſſing flames huge filver bars are roll'd, | 
And ſtubborn braſs, and tin, and ſolid gold: f 
Before, deep fix d, th' eternal anvils ſtand ; 8 
The pond'rous hammer loads his better hand, nd 
N he 
ornament to the world he is making, it is not raſhly that he 
ſaid to be married to one of the graces, * 
On the broad ſhield the maker's hand engra ves he 

The earth and ſeas beneath, the pole above, 

The Jun unwearied, and the circled moon. he 
Thus in beginning of the world, he firſt lays the earth 4 
foundation of a building, whoſe vacancies are fill'd uy 
the flowings of the ſea. Then he ſpreads out the sky 7 W 
kind of divine roof over it, and lights the elements, un 
parated from their former confuſion, with the ſur, the ſhe | 

And allthoſe flars that crown the skies with fire. ul 
Where, by the word crown, which gives the idea of Hr b. 
neſs, he again hints at the figure of the world; and ths 
could not particularly name the ſtars like Aratus (who 
feſs'd to write upon them) yet he has not omitted to me 
the principal. From hence he paſſes to repreſent two Alt ” 
cities, one of peace, the other of ar; Empedocles ſeems u tha 
taken from Homer his aſſertion, that all things had ther — 
nal from ſtriſe and friendſhip. | | * 
All theſe refinements (not to call them abſolute uh © 
J leave juſt as I found 'em, to the reader's judgment « 3 
cy. They call it Learning to have read em, but I i A : 
Folly to quote em. 
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is left with tongs turns the vex d metal round; 
nd thick, ſtrong ſtrokes, the doubling vaults rebound. 
Then firſt he form'd th' immenſe and ſolid ſbield; 
ich, various artifice emblaz d the field; 

utmoſt verge a threefold circle bound; 


flyer chain ſuſpends the maſſy round, 

re ample plates the broad expanſe compoſe, 

nd god- like labours on the ſurface roſe. 

here ſhone the image of the maſter Mind: 

here earth, there heav'n, there ocean he deſign'd ; 
h' nnweary'd ſun, the moon compleatly round; 
he ſtarry lights that heav'n's higW convex crown'd ; 
he Pleiads, Hyads, with the northern team; 


* d great Orion's more refulgent beam; 
up : 

e «ky Wo which, around the axle of the sky, 
ts, u 


he Bear revolving, points his golden eye, 
ill ſhines exalted on th' ztherial plain, 
or bathes his blazing forehead in the main. 
Two 


. 566. Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main.) The exi- 
ks make uſe of this paſſage, to prove that Homer was ig- 
ant of aſtronomy ; ſince he believ'd, that the Bear was the 
y conſtellation which never bathed irſelf in the ocean, that 
o fay, that did not ſer, and was always viſible ; for = 
y, this is common to other conſtellations of the artic 
le, as the leſſer Bear, the Dragon, the greateſt part of 
bs, &c. To ſalve — Arijtotle anſwers, that he calls 
- it 
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Two cities radiant on the ſhield appear, 


The image one of peace, and one of war, 
f 


it the only one, to ſhew that 'tis the only one of thoſe; 
ſtellations he had ſpoken of, or that he has put the on 
the principal or the moſi known. Strabo raſtifies this after 
ther manner, in the beginning of his firſt book. „ Under 
« name of the Bear and the Chariot, Homer comprehend 
« the artick circle; for there being ſeveral other ſtarsin 
« circle which never ſet, he could not ſay, that the Ben 
« the only one which did not bath irfelf in the ocean; wi 
« fore thoſe are deceived, who accuſe the Poet of ignor 
& as if he knew one Bear only when there are two; for 
« leſſer was not diſtinguiſh'd in his time. The Phoenician 
« the firſt who obſery'd it and made uſe of it in theiry 
« gation; and the figure of that ſign paſſed from then 
& the Greeks: The ſame thing happen'd in regard to thei 
« ſtellation of Berenice's hair, and that of Canopus, wid 
« ceiv'd thoſe names very lately; and as Aratus ſays v 
« there are ſeveral other ſtars which have no names. ( 
© was then in the wrong to endeavour to corre this | 
« ſage, in putting for Gin, for he tries to avoid 
&« which there is no occaſion to avoid. Heraclitus did bit 
« who put the Bear for the artick circle, as Homer has ( 
„ The Bear (ſays he) is the limit of the riſing and ſetting 


« ſtays.” Now it is the artick circle, and not the bear whi 


that limit. © Tis therefore evident, that by the word #; 
« which he calls the waggon, and which he ſays obſerves Mee 
ce he underſtands the artick circle; that by the ocean he ice 
« the horizon where the ſtars riſe and ſet; and by thoſe wilMitu: 
« which turns in the ſame place, and doth not bath itſelf u fo 
&« gcean, he ſhews that artick circle is the moſt northern pu ted 


& the horizon, &c. Dacier on Ariſt. 7 pers 
Monſ. Teraſſon combates this paſſage witk great vu en. 
But it wille be a ſufficient vindication of our author to 
that ſome other conſtellations, which are likewiſe perpet 
above the horizon in the latitude where Homer writ, wert 
at that time diſcovered z and that whether Homer knev 
the bear's not ſetting was occaſion'd by the latitude, and 
in a ſmaller latitude it would ſer, is of no conſequence 
* had known it, it was ſtill more poetical not to take 
It. 
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ere ſacred pomp, and genial feaſt delight, 
nd ſolemn dance, and Hymeneal rite ; 
long the ſtreet the new made brides are led, 


woſeq 

wi ith torches flaming, to the nuptial bed: 
ne WF he youthful dancers in a circle bound 

10 o the ſoft flute, and cittern's ſilver ſound: 


Bear 
| 3 Wit 

or 
* 
iam 
their n 
then 
o thet 


hro the fair ſtreets, the matrons in a row, 

and in their porches, and enjoy the ſhow. 
There, in the Forum ſwarm a num'rous train: 
e ſybject of debate, a townſman ſlain : 


bo. ne pleads the fine diſcharg'd, which one deny'd, 
„ bade the publick and the laws decide: 
0 The 


has « \ 

ting 3 

ar vii, 567, Two cities, &c.] In one of theſe cities are repre- 
word ted all the advantages of peace: And it was impoſſible to 
erves e choſen two better emblems of peace, than marriages and 
n he ice. Tis ſaid this city was Athens, for marriages were fieſt 
hoſe vlMtituted there by Cecrops 3 and judgment upon murder was 
itſelf ut founded there. The ancient ſtare of Attica ſeems repre- 


zern jad in the neighbouring fields, where the ploughers and 


pers are at work, and a king is — them; for Tri- 


at venus who reigned there, was the firſt who ſowed corn: This 
hor to Wis the imagination of Agallias Cercyreus, as we find him cited 
perpeu Euſtathius. 

t, were r. 519. The fine diſcharg d.] Murder was not always pu- 


h'd with death, or ſo much as baniſhment ; but when ſome 
_ paid, the criminal was ſuffer'd to remain in the City, 
iad 9. 
x Ap Tit Ts 240 1401 even 
Hol, IN ide idle roher 
Kei þ 6 c Hips e 78 i at · 
K 2 Tf 


le, and 
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The witneſs is produc'd on either hand ; 

For this, or that, the partial people ſtand- 
Th' appointed heralds till the noiſy bands, 
And form a ring, with ſcepters in their hands; 


a 58 $5 On ſeats of tone, within the ſacred place, 
The rev'rend elders nodded o'er the caſe ; 
Alternate, each th' atteſting ſcepter took, 
And riſing ſolemn, each his ſentence ſpoke, 
Two golden talents lay amidſt, in fight, 

590 The prize of him who beſt adjudg'd the right, 
Another part (a proſpe& diff ring far) 


Glow'd with refulgent arms, and horrid war. 
Tx 


— a brother bleed, 
On juſt atonement, we remit the deed 1 
A five the ſlaughter of his ſon forgives, 
T be price of blood diſcharg'd, the murd'rer lives. 

v. 290. The prize of him tho bejt adjudg'd the right.) E 
thius informs us, that it was anciently the cuſtom to have ar 
ward given to that judge who pronounc'd the beſt ſentence. \ 
Dacier oppoſes this authority, and will have it, that this: 
ward was given to the perſon who upon the deciſion of the 
appear d to have the juſteſt cauſe. e difference hetween tha 
two cuſtoms, in che reaſon of the thing, is very great: For u 
one muſt have been an encouragement to juſtice, the other 
provocation to diſſenſion. It were to be wanting in a du: 
verence to the wiſdom of the ancients, and of Homer in part 
lar, not to chuſe the former ſenſe: And I have the honour to 
confirmed in this opinion, by the ableſt judge, as well as the be 
practiſer, of equity, my Lord Harcourt, at whoſe ſeat 1 
ted this 1 h ; tif . & _ 

v. 591. Another part, a ct diff rent far, &c. e lat 
—— cited — wed ave this 0 in — to be men 


Eleuſina, but upon very ilight reaſons, What is wonder 
. a 


* 
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wo mighty hoſts a leaguer'd town embrace, 


nd one would pillage, one wou'd- burn the place. 
leantime the townſmen, arm'd with filent care, 
ak ſecret ambuſh on the foe prepare: 

heir wives, their children, and the watchful band 
f trembling parents on the turrets ſtand, 

hey march; by Pallas and by Mars made bold; 
old were the Gods, their radiant garments gold, 
nd gold their armour : Theſe the ſquadron led, 
wouſt, divine, ſuperior by the head 

place for ambuſh fit they found, and ſtood 
prer'd with ſhields, beſide a filver flood. 


wo ſpies at diſtance lurk, and watchful ſeem 


ht, 


ſheep or oxen ſeek the winding ſtream. 

n the white flocks proceeded o'er the plains, 
d ſteers ſlow-moving, and two ſhepherd ſwains ; 
hind them, piping on their reeds, they go, 

or fear an ambuſh, nor ſuſpect a foe. 

arms the glirt'ring ſquadron riſing round, 

ſh ſudden ; hills of flaughter heap the ground, | 


that all the accidents and events of war are ſet before our 
in this ſhort compaſs. The ſeveral ſcenes are excellently 
eos d to repreſent the whole affair. Here is in the ſpace of 
lines, a ſiege, a ſally, an ambuſh, the ſurprize of a con- 
and a battel ; with ſcarce a fingle circumſtance proper to. 
of theſe, omitted. 


E 4 Whole 
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Whole flocks and herds lie bleeding on the plain 

And, all amidft them, dead, the ſhepherd Syain 
615 The bellowing oxen the beſiegers hear; 

They riſe, take horſe, approach, and meet the va 

They fight, they fall, beſide the ſilver flood; 

The waving filver ſeem'd to bluſh with blood. 

There tumult, there contention ſtood confeſt; 


620 One rear'd a dagger at a captive's breaſt, 
One held a living foe, that freſhly bled 
With new-made wounds; another drag'd a dead; 
Now here, now there, the carcaſſes they tore; 
Fate ſtalk'd amidſt them, grim with human gore, 


625 And the whole war came out, and met the eye; 
And each bold figure ſeem'd to live, or die. 
A field deep furrow'd, next the God deſign'd, 


The third time labour'd by the ſweating hind ; 
| - 


F. 619. There tumult, &c.) This is the firſt place in f 
whole deſcription of the buckler , where Homer riſes in | 
ſtyle, and uſes the allegorical ornaments of Poetry; fo mt 
e: | it was for his imagination (now heated with the * 

ſcenes of the Iliad) to take fire, when the image of a batt 

Vas preſented io it. | 

v. 627. A field deep furrow'd, &c.) Here begin the de 
tions of rural life, in which Homer a as great 30 
ſter as in the great and terrible parts of poetry. One v6 
think, he did this on purpoſe to rival his contemporary #* 
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he ſhining ſhares full many plowmen guide, 

nd turn their crooked yokes on ey'ry ſide. 

till as at either end they wheel around, 

he maſter meets em with his goblet crown'd ; 
The 


4, on thoſe very ſubjeQs to which his genius was particu. 
ty bent. Upon this occaſion, I muſt take notice of that 
reek poem, which is commonly aſcribed to Heſiod, under the 
tle of 'Aorric Heax xi. Some of the ancients mention 
ch a work as Heſtod's, but that amounts to no proof that 
is is the ſame : Which indeed is not an expreſs poem upon 
e ſhield of Hercules, but a fragment of the ſtory of chan hero. 
ſhat regards the ſhield is a manifeſt copy from this of 4. 
illesz and conſequently it is not of Hef. For if he was 
pt more ancient, he was at leaſt contemporary with Homer: 
nd neither of them could be ſuppoſed to borrow ſo ſhame · 
ly from the other, not only the plan of entire deſcriptions, 
s thoſe of the marriage, the harveſt, the vineyard, the o- 
an round the margin, Sc.) but alſo whole verſes toge- 
er: Thoſe of the Parca in the battel, are repeated word 
t word. 

— Ne Kig, 
"Amor Caen Lx vet vum, x00 Ai, 
"Amor TeIveramre 17) miller u arod 0run | 
Eu N iy dg #490 dagiinicy il puails parry. 


nd indeed half the poem is but a ſort of Cento compos'd out 
Homer's verſes. The reader need only caſt an eye on theſe 
o deſcriptions, to ſee the vaſt difference of the original and 
e copy 3 and 1 dare ſay he will readily agree with the ſenti- 
ent of Monſieur Dacier, in applying to them that famous 
rle of Sannazarins. 


Illum hominem dices, bunc poſuiſſe Deum. 


e VB ». id.) I ought not to forget the many apparent alluſions 
ary "Ia the deſcriptions on this ſhield , which are to be found in 
"Whole pictures of peace and war, the city and country, in the 
Es ele venth 


a. 
* 


tranſlation of our author. 
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7 The hearty draught rewards, renews their toil; 


Then back the turning plow-ſhares cleave the ſoil": 


eleventh book of Milton: Who was doubtleſs fond of any «i. 
caſion to ſhew, how much he was charm'd with the beauty It 
all theſe lively images. He makes his angel paint thoſe 
zefts which he ſhews to Adam, in the colours, and alm 
—5— ſtrokes of Homer. Such is that paſſage of the | 
veſt field. | 

His eyes he open'd, and beheld a field 

Part arable and tilth, whereon were ſheaves 

New-reap'd ; the other part ſheep-walks and folds, 

In midſt an altar, as the landmark, flood, 


Ruſtick, of graſſy ſord, &c. 
That of the marriages, 13 To 
T hey light the nuptial torch, and bid invoke 


Hymen (then firſt to marriage rites invok'd) 
With feaſt and muſick all the tents reſound. 


But more particularly, the following lines are in a manner A re: 


One a band ſelect from forage drives 
A herd of 2 ow * fair kine The 
From a fat meadow-ground ; or fleecy flock, 
Ewes and their bleating lam5s, acroſs the plain, 
Their booty: Scarce with ufe the 3 Ay, 
But call in aid, which makes a bloody fray; Ne 
With cruel tournament the ſquadrons join; ; 
Where cattel paſtur'd late, now ſcatter'd lies vent 
With carcaſſes and arms th'enſanguin'd field | 
Deſerted. — Others to a city ſtron : 


Lay ſiege, encamp'd ; by battery, ſale, and mine v. 6. 

T others from the wa 7 7 5 ö P 

With dart and jav'lin, ſtones, and ſulpb*rous fire: 

On each hand ſlaughter and gigantic deeds. ays, t 
In other part the ſcepter d beralds call 

To council in the city gates: anon : narchs 


Grey-headed men and grave, with warriors mixt, 


Aſſemble, and harangues are heard 


* 
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Zebind, the rifing earth in ridges roll l, 

And ſable look d, tho form'd of molten gold.. . 
Another field roſe high with waving grain ; 

with bended ſickles ftand the reaper-train: 

ereſtretch'd in ranks the leyell'd ſwarths are found, 

Sheaves heap'd on ſheaves,here thicken up the ground” 

ith ſweeping ſtroke. the mewers ſtrow the lands; 

he gath'rers follow, and collect in bands; ' 

and laſt the children, in whoſe arms are borne 

Too ſhort to gripe them) the brown ſheaves of corn. 

he ruſtick monarch of the field deſcries 

ith ſilent glee, the heaps around him riſe. 

\ ready banquet on the turf is laid, 

zeneath an ample oak's expanded ſhade. 

The victim-ox the ſturdy youth prepare; 


, he reaper's due repaſt, the women's care. 
Next, ripe in yellow gold, a vineyard ſhines, 
dent with the pond'rous harveſt of its vines; 


1. 645. The ruſſick monarch of the field.] Daciey takes this to 
e a piece of ground given to_a hero in reward of His ſer- 
T ices, It was in no reſpe& unworthy ſuch a perſon, in thoſe 
ys, to ſee his harveſt got in, and to overlook his reapers : 
t 1s very conformable to the manners of the ancient pa- 
narchs, ſuch as they are deſcxib'd to us in the boly 


E 6 | A deeper 


— 
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A deeper dye the dangling cluſters now, 
And eurl'd on filver props, in order glow: «,, 
655 4 darker metal mixt, intrench'd the place; 
And pales of glitt ring tin th* encloſure grace. 
* To this, one pathway gently winding leads, 
Where march a train with baskets on their heads 
(Fair maids, and blooming youths) that ſmiling be 
660 The purple product of th. autumnal year, 
To theſe a youth awakes the warbling ſtrings, 
Whoſe tender lay the fate of Linus ſings ; 


1 


v. 662. The fate of Linus] There are two inte 
of this verſe in che original: That which I have vox 
confirm'd by the teſtimony of Herodotus, lib. a. and Paxſanic 
Beeoticis. Linus was the moſt ancient name in poetry, the fi 
upon record who invented verſe and meaſure among the 

cians: * for the ſon 8 or Mercury, and was pt 
ceptor to ules, Thamyris, _— ere — a { 
lemn cuſtom among the Greeks of bewailing | 
death of their firſt poet: Pauſanias informs * 1 
the yearly ſacrifice to the muſes on mount Helicon the obſcque 
of Linas were perform'd, who had a ſtatue and | altar 
him, in that place. Homer alludes to that cuſtom in this pi 
ſage, and was doubileſs fond of paying this refpeQ to the old 
e rmayy” Virgil has done the ſame in that fine celeb 
im, Eclog. gi 
Tum canit errantem Permeſ ad flumina Galluw, 
Utque viro Phebi chorus aſſurrexerit omnis z 
Ut Linus hac illi, divino carmine, paſtor 
(Floribus atque apio crines ornatus amaro) 
Dixerit — &c. 
And again in the fourth Eclogue. 


Non me carminibus vincet nec Thracius Orpheus, 
Nec Linus; buic mater, quamvis atque huic pater ad ſit, 


8 | Orpheo Calliopes, Lino fermoſus 


* 
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a meaſur'd dance behind him move the train, 
une ſoft the voice, and anſwer to the ſtrain, - 
Here, herds of oxen march, ere& and bold, 
ear high their horns, and ſeem to lowe in gold, 
id ſpeed to meadows, on whoſe ſounding ſhores 
rapid torrent thro the ruſhes roars; 

our golden herdſmen as their guardians ſtand, 

ad nine ſour dogs compleat the ruſtick band. 

wo lions raſhing from the wood appear'd ; 

nd ſeiz'd a bull, the maſter of the herd: 
eroar'd ; in vain the dogs, the men withſtood, 
hey tore his fleſh, and drank the ſable blood. 

he dogs (oft chear'd in vain) deſert the prey, 

2d the grim terrors, and at diſtance bay, 

Next this, the eye the art of Vulcan leads 

ep thro' fair foreſts, and a length of meads; 
id falls, and folds, and ſcatter d cotts between; 
nd fleecy flocks, that whiten all the ſcene. 

A figur'd dance ſucceeds: Such once was ſeen 
lofty Gnoſſur, for the Cretan Queen, 


Form d 


611. 4 figur'd Jance,) There were two forts of dances, 
pyrrbick, and the common dance: Hamer bas joyn'd both 

this deſcription. We ſee the pytrhick, or military, is per- 5 
nd by the youths who have ſwords on, the other by the vir- 

s ccowa'd with garlands, 


8 
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Form'd by Dedalean art. A comely band 
Of youths and maidens, bounding hand in hand 

685 The maids in ſoft cymars of linen dreſt; | 
The youths all graceful in the gloſſy veſt ; 
Of thoſe the locks with flow'ry wreaths inxoll, 
Of theſe the ſides adorn'd with ſwords of gold, 
That glitt ring gay, from ſilver belts depend. 

690 Now all at once they riſe, at once deſcend, 
With well-taught feet: Now ſhape, in oblique va 
Confus'dly. regular, the moving maze : 
Now forth at once, too ſwift for fight they ſpi 
And undiftinguiſh'd blend the flying ring: 

695 So whirls a wheel, in giddy circle toſt, 

And rapid as it runs, the ſingle ſpokes are loſt, 

The gazing multitudes admire around; 
Two active tumblers in the centre bound; 


Here the ancient ſcholiaſts ſay, that whereas before it 
the cuſtom for men and women to dance ſeparately, the « 
trary praftice was afterwards brought in, by ſeven you 
— as many virgins, who were ſav'd by T beſen# from the 
byrinth; and that this dance was taught them by Dada 
To which Homer heie alludes. See Dion. Halic. Hiſt. |. 


68. 
It is worth obſerving that the Grecian dance is ſtill perfom 
—— manner in re may” er The youths and 
ce in a rin inning ſlowly ; by degrees the muſick 
a quicker des, 4 till 2 laſt they 2 with the utmoſt ſwiftn 
And towards the concluſion, they fing (as it is ſaid here) i 
general chorus, 


* 


8 
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ow high, now low, their pliant limbs they bend» 
nd gen'ral ſongs the ſprightly revel end. 
Thus the broad ſhield complete the artiſt erown'd 
ich his laſt hand, and pour'd the ocean round: 

n living filyer ſeem'd the waves to roll. 
nd beat the buckler's verge, and bound the whole, 
This done, whate'er a warrior's uſe requires 

e forg'd ; the cuiraſs that out-ſhone the- fires, 

he greaves of dudtile tin, the helm impreſt 

ith various ſculpture, and the golden creſt. 

t Thetis* feet the finiſh'd labour lay; 2 

he, as a falcon cuts th aerial way, 

vift from Olympus” ſnowy ſummit flies, 

nd bears the blazing preſent thro' the skies. 


v. 102. And pour d the ocean round.) Vulcan was the God of 
ice, and paſſes over this part of the deſcription negligently z 
r which reaſon Virgil (to take a different walk) makes half 
s deſcription of Aineas's buckler conſiſt in a ſea fight. For 
e ſame reaſon he has labour'd the ſea-piece among his Games, 
ore than any other, becauſe Homer bad deſerib'd nothing of 
is kind at the funeral of Patroclus. | | 


* 


5 : 283288 5 
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OBSERVAT ION. 


SHIELD of ACHILL EI. 


H E Poet intending to ſhew in its full luſtre, his 

nius for deſcription, makes choice of this inte 

from action and the leiſure of the night, to diſc. t 
that talent at large in the famous buckler Achilles. | fr 
intention was no leſs than to draw the picture of the vi 
world in the compaſs of this ſhield. We ſee firſt the unin 
in general; the heavens are | „ the ftars are hung vp, 
earth is ſtretched forth, the ſeas are poured round : W 
ſee the world in a nearer and more particular view z the ci 
delightful in peace, or formidable in warz the labours of 
country, and the fruit of thoſe labours, in the harveſts 
the vintages ; the paſtoral life in its pleaſures and its dang 
In a word, all the occupations, all the ambitions, and all t 
diverſions of mankind. This noble and comprehenſive « 


he has executed in a manner that challeng'd the admiratia Aik 
all the ancients: And how right an idea they had of chat 
grand deſign, may be judg'd from that verſe of Ovid, Ma. ſuch « 
where he calls it. | has fe 

chens vaſti celatus imagine mundi. Theh 
It is indeed aſtoniſhing, how after. this, the 4 ce of (ll can 
moderns could ———— chuſe the nob — of e deſc 
nobleſt poet for the objett of their blind cenſures. Their a 


eiſms, however juſt enough upon other parts, yet, when emplaſ 8 0 
on this buckler, are to the utmoſt weak andimpotent. af, — 


—boſtouam arma Dei Walcania ventum 
— — glacies 2 futilis, icta - 


I deſign to give the reader the ſum of what has been ſaid on 

js ſubject. Pirſt, * to the looſe and ſeatter d obje tions 

the criticks, by M. Dacier: Then the regular and diſtri» 
ion of the ſhield, by Monſ. Borvin: And laſtly, I ſhall at- 
npt what has not yet been done, to conſider it as a work of 
inting, and it in all _ conformable to the moſt 
| ideas and iſh'd Rules of that art. 


I. It is the fate (ſays M. Dacier) of theſe arms of Achilles, to 
ſtill the © of and diſputes. Julius Scaliger 
s the firſt who appear d againſt this part, and was follow d 
2 whole herd. eſe obje& in the firſt place, that tis 
poſlible to repreſent the movement of the figures; and in 
ademning the manner, they take the liberty to condemn al 
the ſubject, which they ſay is trivial, and not well under- 
od. Tis certain that Homer fpeaks of the figures on this 
ckler, as if they were alive: And ſome of the ancients 
ing his expreſſions to the ſtrifineſs of the letter, did real - 
believe that they had all ſorts of motion. Ruflathius ſhew- 
the abſurdity of that ſentiment by a pallage of Homer him- 
f, „ That poet, ſays he, to ſhew that bis figures are not 
animated, as ſome have-pretended by an exceffive affection 


ae the — 2. took care to ſay that they weved and, 
5. fought, as if they were living wen.” The ancients certainly 


* A gded this ridiculous opinion on a rule of Avriflotle : For 

umme thought the poet could not make his deſcription more 

by WJ wire and 7 — than in making his figures y ag 

c ee (as Ariſtotle ſays) the origi always excel the 

e en tſhield is the — of a = s the original, of which 

; of engraving and painting of men is but an c 

cſts | there is nothing impoſſible to the Gods. But they 

IWF: perceive, that by this Homer would have fallen into an ex- 

all 1 vagant admirable which would not have been probable. There- 

: tis without any neceflity Exuftathins adds. That tis 

aten flible all thoſe figures did not tick cloſe to the ſhield, but 

of li: t they were detach'd from it, and moy'd by ſprings, in 

Mer. doch a manner that they appear'd to have motion j as Aſchylus ' 
has feign'd ſomething like it, in his ſeven RE againſt 
Thebes. ” But without having recourſe to that conjeQture, 

of e can ſhew that there is nothing more ſimple and natural than 

of deſcription of that ſhield, and there is not one word which 

eit user might not have ſaid of it, if it had been the work of 

url en; for there is a great deal of difference between the work 
elf, and the deſcription of it. 


Let 


* 


— 
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Let us examine the particulars for which they blame Hy 
They ſay he deſcribes two towns on his ſhield which ſpeak { 
ferent languages. "Tis the Latin tranſlation, and not F 
that ſays ſoz the word uv, is a common epithet of my 

and which ſignifies only, that they have an articulate wy 
Theſe. towns could not ſpeak different languages, ſince, 
the ancients have remarked, they were Athens and Elea 
both which ſpake the ſame language. But tho' that epit 


9 ſhould ſi gni fy, which ſpake different languages, there wauld 
, nothing n for Virgil (aid what Homer it ſe fi 
mult not: a buc 

; Victæ longo ordine gentes, 2 

Varig linguis. — En. 8. tick, 


If a painter ſhould put into a picture one town of France ! 
another of Flanders, might not one ſay they were two tc 
which ſpake different languages? 
Homer (they tell us) ſays in ayother place, that we l 
the harangues of two pleaders, This is an unfair exaggeratia 
He only ſays, two men pleaded, that is, were repreſented ple 
ing. Was not the ſame ſaid by Pliny of Nicomachus, that 
had painted two Greeks, which ſpake one after another? 


we expreſs ourſelves otherwiſe of theſe two arts, which f 155 
they are mute, yet have a language? Or in explaining is 

4 2 ©; ran or Pouſſin, can we prevent animating 
gures, in ing them ſpeak conformably to the deſign 'P 


the painter? But how could the engraver repreſent thoſe ya 
Hhepherds and virgins that dance firſt in a ring, and then} 
ſerts ? Or thoſe troops which were in ambuſcade ? This wa 
be difficult indeed if the workman had not the liberty to n 
his perſons appear in different circumſtances. All the dh 
Eons againſt the 2 who ſings at the ſame time i 
he plays on the harp, the bull that roars whilſt he is den 
ed by a lion, and againſt the muſical conſorts, are childif 
for we can never ſpeak of painting if we baniſh thoſe expel 
ions. Pliny ſays of 2 that he painted Cytus on bod 
back going to battel, and demanding his helmet of | 
uire: 225 Ariſtides, that he drew a beggar whom he cod 
| oc 2 pene 2 ney Of — that 2 
inted Jugiter bringing forth Bacchus, an ing out li 
_ Sanliebrits — centem : And F Nicrarchus, tl 
he had drawn a piece, in which Hercules was ſeen very mt 
lancholy on reflection of his madneſs, Herculem triſtem, inſa. 
pepitentis. No one ſure will condemn thoſe ways of 2 
| bi 


\ 
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1 | s 
ich are ſo common. The ſame author has ſaid much more 
Apellesz he tells us, be painted thoſe things which could 
be painted, as thunder z pinxit que pingi non poſſunt: And of 
zanthns, that in all his works TY was ſomething more un- 
ſtood than was ſeen; and tho? there was all the art ima- 
able, yet there was ſtill more ingenuity than art: Atque in 


nibus ejus operibus, intelligitur plus ſem am pingitur; & 
ars — fit, . * — If we take 
ins to compare theſe expreſſions with thoſe of Homer, we 
| _ him alrogether exc in his manner of deſcribing 
buckler. 
e come now to the matter. If this ſhield (ſays a modern 
tick) had been made in a wiſer „it w have been 
ore corrett and leſs charg'd with — There are two 
ngs which cauſe the cenſurers to into this falſe criti- 
: The firſt is, that they think the ſhield was no broader 
in the brims of a hat, whereas it was large enough to cover a 
ole man» The other is, that they did not know the defi 
the poet, and imagined this deſcription was only the ahi | 
an irregular wit, who did it by chance, and not — 
ure ; for they never ſo much as enter d into the intention 
poet, nor knew the ſhicld was deſign'd as a repreſentation of 


* univerſe. 

ning Tis happy that Virgil has made a buckler for Tucat, as' 

Ng |! as Homer for s. The Latin Poet, who imitated the 
t one, always took care to accommiodate thoſe things 


ich time had chang'd, ſo as to render them agreeable to 
palate of his — 2 yet he hath not only charg'd his 
Id with a great deal more work, ſince he paints all the 
jons of the — from Aſcanixs to Auguſtus; but has not 
ded any of thoſe manners of expreflion which offend the 
icks, We ſee there the wolf of ; ns and Remus, who 
es them her dugs one after another, mulcere alternos, & corpora 
gere lingu@ : The rape of the Sabines and the war which fol- 
dit, 2 ue novum conſurgere bellum : Mletius torn by four 
es, and Tullus who draws his entrails thro” the foreſt : Por- 
| — the Rowans to receive r and beſiegi 

we: The pee flying to the porches of the capitol, and 
ig notice by their cries of the attack of the Gals. , 


Atque hic auratis volitans argenteus anſer 
Porticibus, Gallos in limine adeſſe canebat. 


ſee the Salian dance, hell, and the pains of the unn: 


and farther off, the place of the bleſſed, where Cato "reſide 
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We ſee the famous battel of Actium, where we may diſtiai h. 
the captains: Agrippa with the Gods, and the fro 
able; and Anthony leading on all the forces of the 'Eaft, 
7 and the Bactrians: fight begins, the ſea is rede « 
ood, Cleopatra gives the fi for a retreat, and "call; bv 
troops with a Syſirum. Patrio vocat agmina Syſiro. The 
or rather the Monſters of Fpypt, fight againſt Neptune, Val. +. 
Minerva, Mars and Apollo: We ſee ny's fleet beaten, or a 
the Nile — opening his boſom to receive the eonquai l at 
Cleopatra looks pale and almoſt dead at the thought of \ as | 
death ſhe had already determined; nay we ſee the very wil. (i 
Iapis, which haſtens the flight: We ſee the three trium 
Auguſtus; that prince c tes three hundred temples, 1 
altars are fill'd with ladies offering up ſacrifices, Auguſtus ſit 
at the entrance of Apollo's temple, neceives preſents, and 10 
them on the pillars of the temple; while all the conquer the 
tions paſs by, who ſpeak different languages, and are diffenu onde 


equipp'd and arm'd, ly be 
F 01 

an—ycedunt vifte longo ordine gentes, ve tl 

Nuam varia linguis, bine tum veftic & armis. rk 

This 


Nothing can better juſtify Howey, or ſhew the wiſdom +: 
judgment of Virgil: He was charm'd with Achilles's ſhicld, = 
therefore would give the ſame ornament to his poem. WT). 
as Homer had painted the univerſe, be was ſenſible that I the 
thing remain'd for him to do; he had no other ] re 
take than that of prophecy, and ſhew what the deſcendant The 
his hero ſhould perform; and he was not afraid to go WW. all 
Homer, becauſe there is nothing improbable in the ha de. 
of a God. If the criticks ſay, that this 1s juſtifying one be 
by another; I defire they would agree among themſelyes; 
Scaliger, who was the firſt that condemn'd Homer's ſhield, mpar 
mires Virgil's. But ſuppoſe they ſhould agree, twould be fo cbes - 
to endeavour to perſuade us, that what Homer and Virgil M Ty. 
1 ation of all ages, is not z and ro . int 
n 


us think, that their particular taſte ſhould prevail over that of ¶ be 
other men. Nothing is more ridiculous Tits to trouble or pa 
ſelf to anſwer men, who ſhew ſo little reaſon in their critics All 
that we can do them no greater favour, than to aſcribe it to ter. 
ignorance. - doe, 


Thus far the objections are anſwer'd by Monſ. Dacier. Si 
when, ſome others have been ſtarted , as that the objets 


- 
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gented on the buckler, have no reference to the poem, po 
weement with Thetis who procur'd it, Vikzan who made it, or 
Pilles for whom it was made. | 
To this it is reply'd, that the tation of the ſea was 
able enough to Thetis; that the ſpheres and celeſtial fires 
dre ſo to Vulcan; (tho' the truth is, any piece of workman- 
ip was equally fit to come from the hands of this God) 
that the images uf à town "befieg'd, ''a battel, and an 
tbuſcade, were objeQts ſufficiently proper for Achilles. 


en, ter all, where was the neceflity that they ſhould be ſo ? They 
wo dat leaſt been as fir for one Lr 


, as Virgil tells us, knew not what to make of the figures on 
5 ſhield, a 5 *. | : 


Rerumque ignarns, imagine gaudet, 
IT. But ſtill the main objeftion, and that in which the vanity 


pwded with fuch a multiplicity of figures, as could not pol- 
ly be repreſented in the compaſs of it. The late diſſertation 
Moo! Leis . wht an end td. this cavil; and the vinder wall 


the priat annexed, 
This author ſuppoſes the buckler to have been ty" 
nd: He divides the convex ſurface into four con | 


cles. | | , 
The circle next the center contains the globe of the earth 
A the ſea, in miniature; he gives this ciccle the dimenſion 
three inches, ** 

The ſecond circle is allotted for the heavens and the ftars: 
I” the ſpace of ten inches between this, and the former 
cle. f , 
The third ſhall be eight inches diſtant from the ſecond. | The 
ce between theſe two circles ſhall be divided into twelve 
mpartiments, each of which makes a pifture of ten or eleven 


ches deep. 


gil The fourth circle makes the margin of the buckler: And 
to e interval between this and the former, being of three 


bes, is ſufficient to repreſent the waves and currents of 


e ocean. 
All theſe together make but four foot in the whole in dia- 
er. The print of theſe circles and diviſions will ſerve to 


[poſed in the proper place and order. 


the moderns has triumph'd the moſt, is, that the ſhield is 


ve the pleaſure to be convinced of it by ocular demonſtration, ; 


we, that the figures will neither be crowded nor confuſed, if 


j 
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As to the ſize and figure of the ſhield, it is evident 
o ef. vor, that in the time of the Trojan war there 
ſhields of an extraordinary magnitude. buckler of 4 
is often compar'd by Homer to a tower, and in the-fixth If 
that of Hector is deſcribed to cover him from the ſhoulde 
the ankles. - I 


| 

[ 1 
R 

| 


Au 3 of on pver run x eu ira Nous NννZsj 0 Cl 

; Aut 5 avugiry die 0 1. „p, V 117, bi 

In the ſecond verſe of the deſcription of this buckler of Ae t 

it is ſaid that Vulcan caſt round it a radiant circle. 7 
, It 

Niet & diluſe Gary pamiu: v. 479. = 


Which proves the figure to have been round. But if it te 
ledg'd that ile as well ſignifies oval as circular, it n 
anſwer'd, that the circular figure better agrees to the y ** 
repreſented in the center, Ks to the courſe of the ocen ited 
the circumference. * 
We may very well allow four foot diameter to this but e 
As one may ſuppoſe a larger fize would have been too 
weildy, ſo a leſs would not have been ſufficient to cover 
breaſt and arm of a man of a ſtature ſo large as Achilles. 
In allowing four foot diameter to the whole, each of in 
twelve compartiments may be of ten or eleven inches in deny de. 
which will be enough to contain, without any confuſion, 
the obje&ts which Homer mentions. Indeed in this print, ur, 
compartiment being but of one inch, the incipal fig bighe 
only are 3 3 but the reader ma y imagine ng 
advantage of nine or ten inches more. owever, if the all k 
ticks are not yet ſatisfy'd there is room enough, it is but Wi tom 
king in the literal ſenſe the words waſſect dn 
which Homer begins his deſcription, and the buckler ma tant 
ſuppos'd engraven on both ſides, which ſuppoſition will « 
ble the ſize of each piece: The one fide may ſerve for the ting 
ral deſcription of heaven and earth, and the qther for pate. 
Er N | The 1 


4 7 - + # W „ 
TY ena 


— 
- 
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| T ny been now ſhewn, that the ſhield of Homer is 
| blameleſs as to its defign and diſpoſition, and that the 
ſabje& (ſo extenſiveas it is) may be contracted within the 
limits; not being one vaſt unproportion'd heap of figures, 
divided into twelve regular compartiments : at remains, 
o conſider this piece as a compleat idea of painting, and a 
ch for what one may call an «niverſal picturs. This is cer» 
ly the light in which it is chiefly to be admired, and in which 
e the criticks have negleRted to place it. | 
There is reaſon to believe that Homer did in this, as he has 
je in other arts, (even in mechanicks) that is, comprehend 
tever was known of it in his time; if not (as is highly 
bable) from thence extend his ideas yet farther, and give 
joreenlarged notion of it. 1 it is very obſervable, 
t there 1s * a ſpecies or branch you art which is not 
to be found, whether hiſtory, battel-painting, landskip, 
itekture, fruits, flowers, — Sc. 7 , 
think it poſſible that painting was arrived to a greater 
pree of tion, even at that early period, than is ge- 
ally ſuppoſed by thoſe whe have written upon it. Pliny ex- 
ſly ſays, that it was not known in the time of the Trojan war. 
de ſame author, and others, t it in a very imperfe& 


| of e in Greece, in, or near the of Homer. y tell us 
n done painter, that he was the who to ſhadows 
Gon, WF of another, that he fill'd his outlines only with a fingle 
int, our, and that laid on where alike: but we may have 
1] ceefigher notion of the art, from thoſe deſcriptions of ſtatues, 
gine rings, tapeſtries, ſculptures upon armour; and ornaments 
* r 
bu WY from what he ſays of their beauty, the relievo, and their 
„ "ation of life itlelf. If we how much it is his 
may {fant praftice to confine himſelf to the cuſtom of the 
vill cs whereof he writ, it will be hard to doubt but that 
the gf 


nting and ſculpture muſt have been then in great practice and 
ute 


The ſhield is not only deſerib'd as a piece of ſculpture, but 
painting z the outlines may be ſuppos'd ved, and the 
2 Various colour d metals. The 
riety of colours is plainly diſtinguiſh d by Homer, where he 
aks of the blackneſs of the new open'd earth, of the ſeve- 
colouys of the grapes and vines; and in other places. The 
ferent metals that Vulcan is feign'd to caſt into the furnace, 
re ſufficient to afford all the neceſſary colours: do 0. 
t 


- 
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' thoſe which are natural to the metals, we add alſo thoſe 
they are capable of receiving from the operation of fir, gor 
Mall find, that Vulcan bad as great à variety of colom e1 
make uſe of as any modern painter. That enamelligg 

fixing colours by fire, was prattiſed very anciently, n 
conjettur d from what Diodorus reports of one of > w 
Babylon, built by Semiramis, that the bricks of it were paint 
Fore they were burned, ſo as to repreſent all ſorts of animal, 
chap. 4. Now it is but natural to infer, that men had con 
uſe of ordinary colours for the repreſentation of objetis, WP) 
fore they learnt to repreſent them by ſuch. as are given 
the operation of firez one being much more eaſy and 
ous than the other, and that ſort of painting by meay 
fire being but an imitation of the painting with a pencil 
colours. The ſame inference will be farther enforc'd 
the works of tapeſtry, which the women of thoſe tima 
terweaved with many colours; as appears from the deh 
tion of that veil which He:uba offers to Minerva in theb 
iliad, and from a paſſage in the twenty ſecond, where 4 


mache is repreſented working flowers in a piece of this WF {cc 
They mult certainly have known the uſe of colours them diff 
for painting, before they could think of dying thread the 


thoſe colours, and weaving thoſe threads cloſe to one anothe, 
order only to a more laborious imitation of a thing ſo1 


more eaſily perform'd by a pencil. This obſervation I o '* 
the Abbe ge liq 
It may indeed be thought, that a genius ſo vaſt and ' ** 
henſive as that of Homer , might carry his views b bur 0 
the reſt of mankind, and that in this buckler of Achills e fer 
rather deſign'd to give a ſcheme of what might be perfon * 


than a deſcription of what really was ſo: And ſince he n 
a God the artiſt, he might excuſe himſelf from a ſtrift 
finement to what was known and praRtiſed in the time of 
Trojan war. Let this be as it will, it is certain that he b 
whether by learning, or by ſtrength of genius, (tho' the 
be more glorious for Homer) a full and exa& jdea of paint 
in all its ports; that is to ſay, in the invention, the compyit 
the expreſhon, &c. 


The invention is ſhewn in, finding and introducing, in offi” abe 
ſubjeR, the greateſt, the moſt pry Jy and moſt Feitable * 


jekts. OY in every ſingle picture of the ſhield, ! 
mer conſtantly finds out either thoſe objetts which are 1 
rally the principal, thoſe which moſt conduce to hen i 
ſubje&, or thoſe which ſet it in the livelieſt and moſt x; 
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le Light : Theſe he never fails to diſpoſe in the moſt advan- 
zous manners, ſituations, and tions. | 
ext» we find all his figures differently charaFerized, in 
it expre ſſions and arti according to their ſeveral na- 
The Gods" (for inſtance) are diſtinguiſh'd in air, babit 
l proportion, from men, in the fourth pifture ; maſters from 
ants in the eighth ; and ſo of the reſt. 
lothing is more wonderful than his exaft obſervation of 
contraft, not only between figure and figure, but between 
jet and ſubjett. The city in peace is a contraſt to the 
yin war: een the 1 the 
paiſage is introduced, and vu- 


r 
5 


Mel in the ſixth, a piece 

ea ſcenes follow after. The country too is repreſented in 
* in the fifth, as well as in peace in the ſeventh, eighth, 
nich. The very animals are ſhewn in theſe two diffe- 


t ſtates, in the tenth and the eleventh. Where the ſub- 
ks appear the ſame, be contraſtes them ſome other way: 
us the firſt picture of the town in peace having a predomi- 
it ait of gatety, in the dances and pomps of the marriage ; 
ſecond has a charafter of carneſtneſs and ſolicitude, in 
difpute and pleadings. In the picces of rural life, thar 
the plowing is of a different character from the harveſt, 
that of the harveſt from the vintage. In each of theſe 
reis a contraſt of the labour and mirth of the country peo- 
In the firſt, ſome are plowing, others taking a cup of 
d liquor ; in the next, we ſee the reapers working in one 
„and the banquet prepar'd in another; in the laſt, the 
pur of the vineyard is reliev'd with muſick and a dance. 
e perſons are no leſs varied, old and young, men and wo- 
: There being women in two piftures together, name-- 
the eighth and ninth, it is ble that thoſe in the 
are of a different charafter from the former; they who 
the ſupper being ordinary women, the others Who carry: 
ets in the vineyard, young and beautiful virgins: And 
e again are of an inferior charatter to thoſe in the twelfth 
„ who are diſtinguiſh's as people of condition by a 
elegant dreſs. ere are three dances in the buckler 
theſe too are varied: That at the wedding is in a circular 
. that of the vineyard in a row, that in the laſt picture, 
. ale ingled one. Laſtly, there is a manifeſt contraſt in the 
- 14, n nay, ev'n in the back · grounds of the ſeveral pieces: 
* * le, that of the plowing is of a dark tinct, that of the 
— eſt yellow, that of the paſture green, and ihe reſt in like 


F That 
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That he was not a franger to atrial be ö i 
expreſly marking the diſtance of object from Wied He 


us, for inſtance, that the two ſpies lay @ little remote 
the other figures; and that the oak under which was 


the banquet of the reapers, ſtood apart, What he ſap ve 1 
the valley ſprinkled all over with cottages and flecks, om 

to be a deſcription of a large country in perſpettive. ar 
indeed a general argument for this may be drawn from hic 
number of figures on the ſhicld z which could not be all ile, 
preſs'd in their full magnitude: And this is therefore : 
of proof that the art of leſſening them according to 11 
ſpe&ive, was known at that time. vords 
What the criticks call the three unities, ought in reaſa e 1 
aro | 


much to be obſerved in a picture as in a Flay z each fi 
have only ene principal action, one inſtant of time, and one} 
of view. In this method of examination alfo, the fliel 
Homer will bear the teſt: He has been more exact than 
greateſt painters, who have often deviated from one or other 
theſe rules; whereas (when we examine the detail of cachc 

rtiment) it will appear, 

Firſt, that there is but one principal action in each pif 
and that no ſupernumerary figures or actions are introdu 
This will anfwer all that has been ſaid of the confufon 
crowd of figures on the ſhield, by thoſe who never cor 
hended res an of it. 

Secondly, that no action is — 7 in one piece, wh 
could not in the ſame inſtant of time. This will « 
throw the objetion againſt ſo many different actions appean 
in one ſhield ; which, in this caſe, is much as able 4 
— againſt ſo many of Raphael's Cartons appearing in 

allery. | 
1 Thirdly, it will be manifeſt that there are no objeth 
any one picture which could not be ſeen in one point of ni 
Hereby the Abbe Terraſſon's whole criticiſm will fall to 
ground, which amounts but to this, that the general 6) 
of the heivers, ſtars, and ſea, with the icular proſſe 
of towns, fields, Sec, could never be ſeen all qt once. HK 
was incapable of ſo abſurd a thoughr, nor could theſe 
venly bodies (had he intended them for a picture) have 
been ſeen together from one point; for the confſtellai 
and the full moon, for example, could never be ſeen at 
with the ſun. But the celeſtial bodies were placed on 
boſs, as the ocean at the margin of the ſhield: Theſe u 
no parts of the painting, but the former was only an 4 
ment to the projection in the middle, and the latter a fr 
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zound about it: In the ſame manner as the divifions, projec- 
j0ns, or AD of a roof are left to be ornamented at the 
lifcretion of the painter, with foilage, architecture, groteſque, 
x what be es: However his — will be ftill more 
ommendable, if he contrives to e even theſe extrinfical 
arts, to bear ſome allufion to the main deſign : It is this 
hich Homer has done, in placing a ſort of ſphere in the mid- 
Ile, and the _= at the border, of a work, which was ex- 
rely intended to repreſent the univerſe. 

I proceed now to the detail of the ſhield z in which the 
xords of Homer being firſt tranſlated, an attempt will be made 
o ſhew with what exact order all that he deſczibes may enter 


ro the compoſition, ascording to the rules of painting, 
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SHIEL D of eACHILLE 


Divided into its ſeveral Parts. 


Aa. 
arke 


x 
ple 


CA A ODA 


' The Boss of the SuiE LD. 


ERSE 483. Ey u ar, &c.) Here Vulcan repre 
\ the earth, the heaven, the ſea, the indefatigable courſe of 
ſun, the moou in ber full, all the celeſti 15 s that 
Olympus, the Pleiades, the Hyades, the great Orion, and 
Bear, commonly call d the Wain, the only conflellation which, 
bathing itſelf in the ocean, turns about the pole, and obſeret 
courſe of Ocion. 5 

The ſculpture of theſe reſembled ſomewhat of our teri 
and celeſtial Globes, and took the center of the fd 
"Tis plain by the huddle in which Homer expreſſes this, thit 
did not deſcribe it as a picture for a point of ſight. 

The cir᷑umference is divided into twelve compartimenti, 
being a ſeparate picture: As follow, 


Firſt Compartiment. A Town in Peace. 


Ex os om , &cc.] He engraved to cities; i 
of them were repreſented nuptials and feſtivals, The ſpouſs 
their bridal :hambers were conducted thro the ton by the Lig 
| torches. L very mouth ſung the bymeneal ſong : T be youths 

* 


* 


* 
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ph 


iſpers'd thro" all the ar- 


Second Compartiment. 4n Aſſembly of People. 


Ano} Af, &c.] There was ſeen a number in the 
e two wen diſputing warmly : 4 4 
be pawns of a fine for a murder, which one affirm'd before the 
eople he had paid, the other deny'd to haveveceiv'd ; both demand. 
d, that the affair ſhould be determined by the judgment of an 
iter: T be acclamations of the multitude favour'd ſometimes the 
we party, ſometimes the other. 
is a fine 2 ; any judge 
f painting will ſee our author has choſen that cauſe which of 
others wou'd give occaſion to the greateſt variety of ex preſ- 
on: The father, the murderer, the witneſſes, and the different 
affions of the aſſembly, would afford an ample field for this 
nt even to Raphael himſelf, | 


Third Compartiment. The Senate. 


Kigrxet den Mate Iv, &.] The beralds rang d the people 
order z The ran elders were ſeated on ſeats of 55400 4 props 
the ſacred circle 3 they roſe up and declar'd their 4 each 
his turn, with ken is bis band : Two talents of gold were 
ud in the middle cixcle, to be given to him who d pro- 
wuce the waſt equitable judgment. . 
_ judges are ſeated . center of 2 — x one 
16 cl figure) ſtandi as ſpeaking, ano» 
der in an aktion ip „ a8 in n 
- Sun a proſpect of the Forum, fill'd with auditors and 


Fourth Compartiment. A Town in war. 


To #' trigluw , &rc.} T be other city was beſiaged by two glit- 
plot were aut greed, Be ff hs, 
: 3 


0 
1 
| 
4 
1 
| 


ſhepherds, who were playing on their pipes, without any appret 


_ the following, active pieces. Here 1s a ſeene of a river 
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divide all the it into #220 equal parts, to be ſhartd beta 
them : rare befieged ſecretly arm d þ dr" an 40 
buſcade. Their wives, children, and old men wers poſted to deſn 
their walls: The warriors march'd from the town with Pella au 


Mars at their head: The deities were of gold, and had golden g's 
mours, by the glory of which they were FR rey above the 4 755 
as well as by their r and more elegant proportions, i 
This ſubjett may be thus diſpoſed ? The town pretty ney — 
the eye, a-croſs the whole picture, with the old men on th 1 
walls: The chiefs of each army on the fore-· ground: Thei N. 
different opinions for yoning the town to the ſword, ot fh | 
ring it on account of the booty, may be expreſs'd by ſons 3 
having their hands on their ſwords, and lookin up to th gat 
city, others ſtopping them, or in an action of uading þ ry 
gainſt it. Behind, in proſpe@, the townſmen may be ſeq "I 
going out from the back gates, with the two. Deities at d N 
ead. | | 
Homer here gives a clear inſtance of what the ancient 
ways praftiſed ; the diſtinguiſhing the Gods and Godgefſe | 
characters of majeſty or beauty ſomewhat ſuperior to t 
ture ; we conſtantly find this in their ſtatues, and to this M P « 
modern maſters owe the grand taſte in the perfection of ti. 
Ggutes. 1 
"nas 
_ . | dine 
Fifth Compartiment. An Ambuſcade. 2 
a * 
di U zn i Trane, Ker] Being arived at the rivtr eber 
deſgned their ambuſh (the _ where the cattel were water i) H The 
diſpoſed themſelves along the bank, cover d with their arms: I Aion 
Spies lay at a diſtance from them, obſeroing when the oxen and | . Hon 
niven 


ould come to drink. I bey came immediately, follow'd by 


of their danger. . 
This quiet pifture is a kind of Repoſe between the laſt, 


trees, under which lye the ſoldiers, next the eye of the ſy 
tator 3 on the farther bank — — the two ſpies on 0 
hand, and the flocks and ſhep appear coming at a greal 


diſtance on the other. G 
Sixth Compartiment. The Battel. 


0¹ i m eregidbirug, &c.] The people the town ruh, ö. 
them, carried off the oxen and ſheep, aud Ka bai aſt un 


* 
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zpers fitting before the town, heard the outcry, and mounti 
ook es, —— at the bank of the river; where they ſlopp d, and 
Lounter'd each other with their ſpears. Diſcord, tumult, and fate 
l in the midſt of them. There might you ſee cruel Deſtiny 
ing a dead ſoldier thro' the battel; t᷑o others ſhe ſeix d alive; one 
which was mortally wwonnded ; the other not yet hurt: The gar- 
unt on ber ſhoulders mas. flain'd with human blood : The figures ap- 
rd as if they lived, moved, and fought, you would think they 
ally dragged A rang "I * 
The ſhe two ſhepherds lyi the fore · 
ound. A barrel piece fills the — The allegorical fi- 
ure of the Parca or Deſtiny is the principal. This had been 
noble occaſion for ſuch a painter as Rubens, who has with 
zoſt happineſs and learning imitated the ancients in theſe 
Ritious and ſymbolical perſons. 


Seventh Compartiment. Tillage. 


D ir ides reds wanrextky) The next piece repreſented a large 
ld, a deep and fruitfel ſoil, which ſeem d to have been three times 
low'd ; the labourers appear'd tarning their plows on every ſide. 4s - 
pn as they came to a land's end, 4 man 1 them a bowl of 
pine; cheared with this, turn'd, and worked down a new fur. 
ww, defirous to baſten to the next land's end. The field was of 
i, but look'd black behind the plots, as if it bad really been 
und up; the ſurprizing effe of the art of Vulcan. 

The plow-amen muſt be repreſented on the fore-ground, in the 
don of turning at the end of the furrow. e invention 
Homer is not content with barely putting down the figures, but 
ulivens them prodigiouſly with ſome remarkable circumſtance : 
N. of wine to the plowmnen mult occafion a fine 
P m | 


Eighth Compartiment. The Harveſt. 

Þ iriver v Next he repreſented a field of corn, 
» which the rea 2 * ab ſharp 1 their 1 z the 
n fell thick along the furroms in equal rows : Three binders were 
ployed in makin upths ſheaves : T be sattended them, gather d 
the looſe ſwarths, and carried them in their arms to b2 bound: 
1 i be lard of the field Nanding in the midſt of the heaps, with a ſcejter 
's 18S» his hang, rejoices in filence* His officers, at a diſtance, prepare a 
7 taſt under the ſhade of an oak, and hold an ox ready to be ſacrificed 5 
n the omen wix the flower of rabeat fo the reaper upper; 

8 


% 
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- The reapers on the fore » with their faces town 
the ſpettators, the gatherers behind, and the children on 
farther ground. e maſter of the field, who is the chi 
figure, may be ſet ſo. is —— 2 the — 2 row 
ight him, in the ation irefting an nting wit 
bis 2 The oak, with the ſervants under A the 15 iber, 
Sec. on a diſtant ground, would all together made a | 


grouppe of great variety. ns 
Ninth Compartiment. T be Vintage. 


Es A ii ceapu3 on, &c. ] He then engraved a vineyard load 
with its grapes : T be vineyard was „ but the grapes blacb an 
the props of them filvey. A trench of a dark metal, and a 

fade of tin encompaſs'd the whole vineyard. There was one path is i; 
by which the labourers in the vintyard.paſs'd : Toung men and mail i 
carried the fruit in woven baskets : In the middle of them a natd 
Play d on the lyre and charmed them with his tender voice, as he | "1; 
to the frings (or as be ſung theſong of Linus :) The ref Ariking th 
ground with their feet in exat time, follow'd bim in a dance, ad 
accompanied his voice with their own. 

The vintage ſcarce needs to be painted in any colours bit 
Homer's. e youths. and maids toward the eye, as coming 


out of the vineyard: The encloſure, pales, gate, Sw. on th”? x 
fore ground. There is ſamething incx riant in til” ? 
piers, aboreall the reſt. | OY 94 


> idens 


Tenth Compartiment. Animals. 


E f aM4\lw , Body, &c.] He graved a berd of ont, „ as 
mockieg wok their heads erected; theſe oxen (inlaid with gold au a 
tin) ſeem d to bellow as they quitted their ſtall, and run in baſteto ten fi 
meadows, thro' which a rapid river roll d with reſounding ſiren. - 
among} the ruſhes : Four herdſmen of — attended them, follu ! , 
by nine large degs. Two terrible lions ſeized a bull by the throat, wh "a 
roar'd as they dragg'd him along ; the dogs and the berdſmen rann f , b. 
bis reſcut, bat the lions having torn the bull, devour'd his entrails, 
and drank bis blood. The berdſmen came up with their dogs aul 
heartey'd them in vain ; oy urſt not attack the lions, but land 
ing at ſome diſtance, bark'd at them and ſhun'd them. MM... 

We have next a fine piece of animals, tame and . — 4 
but what is remarkable, 1s, that theſe animals are not coldly Wi 
| brought in to be gazed upon; The herds, dogs, 2 


* . 


* 
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put into action, — to exerciſe the warmth and ſpirit 
Kubens, or the great taſte of Julio Romano. 

The lions may next the eye, one holding the bull by 
throat, the other tearing out his entrails: A herdſman 
two heartening the dogs: All theſe on the fore 

| the ſecond another gro of oxen, that ſeem to 
ve been gone re, tofling t iu bead, and running; other 
idſmen and dogs after em: And beyond them, a proſpeR of 


nver. FF 


41 ; 
Eleventh Compartiment. Sbecp. 


oady ; 

al: , &c.] The divine artift then engraved a large flock 
pai <4 —— along a beautiful — 4 — 2 
wh ages and enclos d ſhelters, were ſcatter'd thro" the proſpet. 

wath is is an entire Kandskip without haman figures, an Image 
Jul nature ſolitary and undifturb'd : The deepeſt repoſe and 
Jen aquility is that which diſtinguiſhes it from the orhers. | 


Twelfth Compartiment. The Dance. 


DIe, &c.] The * Vulcan then defign'd the figure and 
rows motions of a dance, like that which Dædalus of old contri- 

| in Cnoſſus for the fair Ariadne. There the young men and 

idens danced hand in band; the maids were dreſs'd in linen gar- 

nts, the men in rich and ſhining fluffs: Tbe maids had flow 

wns on their heads ʒ the men bas word of gold hanging from their 

es in belts of ſilver. Here they ſeem to rum in a ring with active 

t, as ſwiftly as a wheel runs round when tried by the hand of the 

r. There they appear'd to move in many figures, and ſometimes 
meet, ſometimes to wind from each other. A multitude of ſpe- 


fo OB: rs food round, delighted with the dance. In the middle two 
on} i to mblers exerciſed themſelves in feats of activi y, while the 
carried on by the whole circle, 

* pidture includes the greateſt number of perſons > 
Yo himſelf has group'd them, and mark'd the manner of 
= compoſition. is piece would encel in the different airs 


beauty which might be given to the men and wo- 

an „ and the — 1 * in — manners 
— On which account, the ſubje& might be fit for Guido, 
aps cou'd be ne where better executed than in our own. 
liow Wi 7" N 
= F 5 The 
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'Er #' indes ia u, & c.] Then laſtly, be repreſented th 
5 core of the greai ocean, which be made to roll its wave; 
 theextremity of the whole circumfe: 

This (as has been ſaid before) was only the frame to the 
mield, and is therefore but ſlightly touch'd upon, withou 
mention of particular objects. 


I ought not to end this effay, without | yindicating my! 
from the vanity of treating of an art, which I love fo 
better than I underſtand : But I: bave been very canſi 
conſult both the beſt performers and judges in painting 
can't negle this 4 of ſaying, — happy I thin 
ſelf in the favour of the moſt diſtinguiſh'd maſters of 1 
art- Sir Goa rey Kneller in particular allows me to tel 
world, that be entirely agrees. with my ſentiments on 4 N 
ſubjeQ : And I can't help wiſhing, that be who gives thi 
ſtimony to Homer, would ennoble fo great a defign by his 
execution of it. Jican never wrought for Thetis with! 
readineſs and affection, than Sir Godfrey has done for me: 
ſo admirable a picture of the whole univerſe could not h 
more agreeable preſent, than he has oblig'd me with, in 
Portraits of ſome of thoſe perſons, who are to me the d 
objects in it. 58 2 8 
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' preſents, and ceremonies on that occaſion. Achilles i 


with fury to the combate. 


2 


ee 
e 


FRO 2. 


The ARGUMENT. 


The reconciliation of Achilles and An 
memnon. | 


Pare: brings to ber ſon the armour mad: | 

Vulcan. She. preſerves the body of bis frin 
from corruption, and commands him to aſſemble the | 
my, to declare his reſentment at an end. Agamemng 
and Achilles are ſolemnly reconcil'd : The ſpeect 


with great difficulty perſuaded to refrain ſrom the ba 


tel, till the troops have refreſh'd themſelves, by the 0 
vicg of Ulyſſes. The preſents are condey d to the ten | 
Achilles : whege Briſeis laments over the body of li - | 
troclus. The hero obſtinately refuſ*s all repaft, ar 
gives himſelf up to lamentations for his friend. Mg 


nerva deſcends to ſtrengthen him, by the order of Ju h' in 
piter. He arms for the fight ; bis appearance deſcribe 


He addreſſes himſelf to his horſes, and reproaches men it! 


with the death of Patroclus. One of them is miram retcl 
Jouſly endued with voice, and inſpir d to propheſy zue: 


fate; but the hero, not aſtoniſb d by that prodigy, ruſbei 


T he thirteenth day, T he ſcene is on the ſea-ſvort, nd tl 
THE 
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OON as Aurora heay'd her orient head 
Above the waves that bluſh'd with early red, 
(With new-born day to gladden mortal fight, 
ad gild the courts of heay'n with ſacred light ; ) 
immortal arms the Goddeſs-mother bears 

vift to her ſon : Her ſon ſhe finds in tears, 


rac retch'd o'er Patroclus corſe ; while all the reft 

heir Sov'reign's ſorrows ia their own expreſt. 

ny divine her heav'nly preſence ſhed, _ 

nd thus, his hand ſoft-touching, Thetis ſaid. 
Suppreſs 
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- Suppreſs (my ſon) this rage of grief, and kn 
Tt was not man, but heay'n that gave the bloy 
| Behold what arms by Valcas are beſtow'd, 


; 
Arms worthy thee, or fit to grace a Gd. (Th 
15 Then drops the radiant burthen on the gro 
Clang the ſtrong arms, and ring the ſhores arou 
Back ſhrink the Adyrmidons with dread ſurpris il . 
And from the broad effulgence turn their eyes 
 - Unmov'd, the hero kindles at the ſhow, — 
20 And feels with rage divine his boſom glow ; W..: 
From his fierce eye-balls living flames expire, Ig. 
And flaſh inceſſant like a ſtream of fixe: ay" 


He turns the radiant gift; and feeds his mind I. 
On all th* immortal artiſt had deſign'd. 
25 Goddeſs (he cry d) theſe glorious arms that h Patocl 
With matchlefs art, confeſs the hand divine. 
Now to the bloody battel let me bend: = 
But ah! the relicks of my ſlaughter'd friend! An 


v. 13. Behold what arms, &c.) "Tis not a only 


has had this idea, of giving divine arms to a heroz ve! g * { 
a very remarkable example of it in our holy books. I frag 
ans of Maccabees, chap. 16. Judas ſees in a dream the ll. 1 t h 
phet Jeremiah bringing to him a ſword as from God:! | e f 
this was only a dream, or a viſion, yet ſtill it is the ſame . 575 a 
This example is likewiſe ſo much the more worthy of ob C044. 
tion, as it is much later than the age of Homer; and as the de 
it is ſeen, that the ſame way of thinking continued 4 gaged 
time amongſt the oriental nations. Dacter. keep 


* 


* 
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In thoſe wide wounds thro* which his ſpirit fled, 
Shall flies, and worms obfcene, pollute the dead ? 
That unavailing care be laid aſide, 
(The azure Goddeſs to her ſon reply'd) 
| | Whole 


Our 


v. 30. Shall flies, and worms obſcene, pollute the dead 7] The 
care which Achilles Ges is this place to drive away the flies 
om the dead body of Patroclus, to us a mean employ- 
ment, and a care unworthy of a hero, But that office was 
regarded by Homer, and by all the Greeks of his time, as a 
pious duty conſecrated by cuſtom and religion, which ob- 
liged the kindred and friends of the deccas'd to watch. his 
orps, and prevent any corruption before the ſolemn day of 
his funerals. It is plain; this devoir was t an Li. 
penſible one, ſince Achilles could not diſcharge himſelf of it 
ut by impoſipg it his mother. It is alfo clear, that 
n thoſe times the preſervation of a dead body was account · 
1 a very impottant matter, ſince the Coddeſſes themſelves, 
kay the moſt delicate of the Goddeſſes, made it the ſabjeft 
pf their utmoſt attention. As Thetis preferves the body of 
Patyoclus, and chaſes from it theſe inſetts that breed in the 
ounds and cauſe putrefation, ſy Venus is employ d day and 
ight about that of Hector, in driving away the dogs to which 
:hilles had expos'd it. Apollo, on his past, covers it with a 
hick cloud, and preſerves its freſhneſs amidſt the greateſt heats 
pf the ſun: And this care of the deities over the dead was 
ook'd upon by men as a fruit af their piety. 
There is an excellent remark upon this paſſage in Boſſes 
lmirable treatiſe of the epic poem, lib. 3. c. 10. To ſpeak 
' (lays this author) of the arts and ſciences as a poet ovght, 
e ſhould veil them under names and actions of perlons 
* fiftitious and allegorical. Homer will not plainly ſay that 
* falt has the virtue to preſerve dead bodies, and prevent 
the flies from engendering worms in them; be will not 
fay, that the ſea preſented Achilles a remedy to preſerve 
" Patroclus from putrefaBtion 3 but he will make the ſea a 
' Goddeſs, and tell us, that TÞ:tiz, to comfort Achilles, en. 
gaged to perfume the body with av Ambroſia which ſhould © 
keep it a whole year from corruption: It is thus — 
« teaches 


if 


Pg 


rr - abr os <A 


— ” — te aq 


3; But go, Achilles, (as affairs require) 


40 Nectareous drops, and rich Ambrofia ſhowr'd * 


45 The heroes heard, and all the naval train 


Alarm'd, tranſported at the well-known ſound, 


50 Long loſt to battel, ſhine in arms again. 
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Whole years unbowelt d, uninjur'd ſhall remain | 
Freſh as in life, the carcaſs of the ſlain. © 


Before the Grecian Peers renounce thine ire: 
Then uncontroll'd in boundleſs war engage, 
And heav'n with ſtrength ſupply the mighty rage! 

Then in the noftrils of the ſain ſhe pour'd 


Ofer all the corſe : The flies forbid their prey, 
Untonch'd it refts, and ſacred from decay. 

Achilles to the ſtrand obedient went; t 4 
The ſhores reſounded with the voice he ſent. 


That tend the ſhips, or guide them o'er the mais 


Frequent and full, the great aſſembly crown'd; 
Studious to ſee that terror of the plain, 


2 


teaches the poets to ſpeak of arts and ſciences. This er 
% ample ſhews the nature of the things, that flies cauſe 

4 tretation, that ſalt preſerves bodies from itz but all thi 
is told us poetically, the whole is reduced into ation, thi 
« fea is made a perſon who ſpeaks and afts, and this proſe 
« prpceta is accompanied with paſſion, tenderneſs, and affec- 
« tion; in a word, there is nothing which is not (according 
4 to Ariſtotle's precept) endued with manners. 


Tj didts 


* 
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de and Ulyſſes firſt appear, 
ame with their wounds, and leaning on the ſpear ; 


heſe on the ſacred ſeats of council plac'd, 

he King of men, Atrides, came the laft : 
too ſore wounded by Agenor's ſon. 

billes (riſing in-the midſt) begun. 

Oh Monarch ! better far had been the fate 
| "WE thee, of me, of all the Grecian fate, 

(e er the day when by mad paſſion ſway d, 
ih we contended for the black-ey'd maid) 
eventing Dian bad diſpatch'd her dart, 
. ee ee een 


, 61, Preventi bad di, 'd ber dart, 


And 

illes 2 4 
t calamities to his countrymen: I will not ſay to 

„ that his virtue here overpowers his love, but that rhe 
h is not ſo very barbarous as it may ſeem by the phraſe 

a modern reader. It is not, that Diane bad „d 
; as by a particular ſtroke or judgment from heaven yz it 
ans no more chan ee deat as appears from this 
lage in Odyſ. 1s. 


— age and es hows have unnero'd 3 
0 4 22 2 canes 
bend the the ile bow 4 — = 21 


We her death now, after ſhe had been his 
333 ſhe bad died before be knew, "> 


f 
. 
f 
| 


; 
| 
f 
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Then many a hero had not preſs'd the ſhore, Wt ci 
Nor Troy's glad fields been fatten d with our go 
65 Long, long ſhall Greece the woes we caus d, bewi 
And ſad poſterity repeat the tale. 
But this, no more the ſubject of debate, 
Is paſt, forgotten, and reſign'd to fate: 
Why ſhould (alas) a mortal man, as I, 
70 Burn with a fury that can never die? 
Here then my anger ends: Let war ſucceed, 
And ev'n as Greece has bled, let [lion bleed. 
Now call the hoſts, and try, if in our fight, 
Troy yet ſhall dare to camp a ſecond night 


751 deem, their mightieſt, when this arm he kn 
Shall ' ſcape with tranſport, and with joy repoſe 
ne ſaid : His finiſh'd wrath with loud acclain fe." 
The Greeks accept, and ſhout Pelide name. 
When thus, not riſing from his lofty throne, - 7 


go In ſtate unmoy'd, the King of men begun. 4 
Hear me, ye ſons of Greece ! vith ſilence heat __ 

And grant your monarch an impartial ear ; 93: 
Awhile your lond, untimely joy ſuſpend, ad, 
And let your raſh, injurious clamours end : . 


35 Voculy murmurs, or il-tim'd applauſe, 
Wrong the beſt ſpeaker, and the juſteſt caule. 


! 


* 


' 
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; charge on me, ye Greeks, the dire debate; 
ow, angry Fove, and all-compelling Fate, 

th fell Eriazys, urg d my wrath that day 

en from Achilles” arms I forc'd the prey. 

it then cou'd I, againſt the will of heav n? 
t by myſelf, but vengeful 4te driv'n ; 

, Fove's dread daughter, fated to infeſt 

e race of mortals, enter d in my breaſt, 


© Wai 


Not 


/ 


. 93: She, Jove's dread daughter.) This ſpeech of Agamem- 
, conſiſting of little elſe than the * Fupi- 
's caſting diſcor4 out of heaven, ſeems od enough at firſt 
ht; and does not indeed anſwer what I believe every rea- 
expekts, at the conference of theſe two princes. ith- 
excuſing it From the jaſtneſs and Ven application of 
allegory in the preſent caſe, I think it a piece of arti- 
, very agreeable to the chazafter of Agamemuon, which is 
mixture of haughtineſs and cunning ! he cannot prevail with 
ſelf any way to leſſen the dignity of the royal character, 
which he every where appears jealous: Something he is ob- 
zd to ſay in publick, and not brooking direflly to own 
uſelf in the wrong, he flurs it over with this tale. With 
at ſtatelineſs is it that he yields? © I was miſled (ſays he) 
but I was milled like Jupiter. We inveſt you with our gone. 
take our troo and our meaſures : Our royal promiſe be 
. , Id 4 Ed ee fad infef 
5. 93. Sbe, Jove s dread daughter, to i 
be race of We | 

It appears from hence, that the ancients own'd a Demon, 
= y God himſelf, and totally taken up in doing miſ- 
vcr. . 

This fiction is very remarkable, in as much as it proves 
at the Pagans — that a dæmon of diſcord and maledic- 
on was in heaven, and afterwards precipitated to earth, 
lich perfektly agrees with holy hiſtory. St. Fuſtin will have 


it, 


oat 


5 Wi 
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95 Not on the ground that haughty fury treads, 
But prints her lofty footſteps on the heads _ 
Of mighty men; inflicting as ſhe goes jo! 
Long-feſt ring wounds, inextricable woes! 
Of old, ſhe ftalk'd amid the bright abodes ; e 
100 And Fove himſelf, the Sire of Men and Gods, 
The world's great ruler, felt her venom'd dart; 
Deceiv'd by Funo's wiles, and female art. | to 
For when Alcmena's nine long months were rm, 
And Fove expected his immortal ſon ; 
105 To Gods and Goddeſſes th unruly joy as 
He ſhow'd, and vaunted of his matchleſs boy: 


From us (he faid) this day an infant ſprings, ah 
Fated to rule, and born a King of Kings. ah 
Saturnia ask d an oath, to vouch the truth, * 
110 And fix dominion on the favout d Fes * 


zr, that Hemer attain'd to the know thereof in £18! im 
and that he bad ev'n read what Iſaiab writes, chap. ** i" 
art thou fall'n from heaven, O Lucifer, ſon of the morning ad w 
— down to the ground which didſt wea ae 
Poet could not have ſeen the prophecy of Iſaiat, be om þ 
he liv'd 1 ears before that prophet ; and thi 
teriority — this paſſage the more obſeiRenc 
Homer i ve bears authentick witneſs to the truth of | 
ſtory of an angel thrown from heaven, and gives this it 
mony above 100 years before anc of the graeek prophets f 
of it. Dacier. 
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e Thund'rer, unſuſpicious of the fraud, 
nounc'd thoſe ſolemn words that bind a God. 
e joyful Goddeſs, from Olympus height, 

ift to 4chaian Argos bent her flight ; 

ice ſey'n moons gone, lay Sthenelus his wife; 
ouſh'd her ling'ring infant into life: 
charms Alcmena's coming labours ſtay, 

| ſtop the babe juſt iſſuing to the day. 

en bids Saturnius bear his oath in mind; 
youth (ſaid the) of Fove's immortal kind 

Is this day born: From Sthenelus he ſprings, 
And claims thy promiſe to be King of Kings.” 
ef ſeiz'd the Thund'rer, by his oath engag'd ; 
ng to the ſoul, he ſorrow'd, and he rag d. 

om his ambroſial head, where perch'd ſhe ſate, 
ſnatch'd the Fury-Goddeſs of Debate, 

2 dread, th irrevocable oath he ſwore, 
immortal ſeats ſhould ne'er behold her more; z 
d whirl'd her headlong down, for ever driv'n 
om bright Olympus, and the ſtarry heav'n: 

hence on the nether world the fury fell; | 

dain'd with man's contentious race to dwell, 

ll oft” the God his ſon's hard toils bemoan'd, 
d the dire fury, and in ſecret groan'd. 

1 


'£ 


Ev'n 


— — —— — — 


_ r 
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135 Ev'n thus; like Fove himfelf, was I miſled, 
While raging Hector heap'd our camps with e 
What can the errors of my rage atone ? 
1 | My martial troops, my treaſures, are thy OWn; 
This inftant from the navy ſhall be ſent 
| 140 Whate'er Ulyſes promis d at thy tent: 
| But thou! appeas'd, propitious to our pray'r, 
| Reſume thy arms, and ſhine again in war, 
O King of Nations ! whoſe ſuperior ſway 
(Returns Achilles) all our hoſts obey ! 
1 45 To keep, or ſend the preſents, be thy care; 
To us, tis equal: All we ask is war. 
While yet we talk, or but an inſtant ſhun 
The fight, our glorious work remains undone, 


Let ev'ry Greek who ſees my ſpear confound. 


1750 The Trojan ranks, and deal deſtruction round, 4 

With emulation, what J act, ſurvey, Hex 

And learn from thence the buſineſs of the day. — 

oy „ 

- To ke , d ts, be .] A_— cri! 
Dp bow ye yy 


would be tao contemptuous, and. the other would look | 
ſelfiſh; It wobld ſeem as if Achilles foughr only for yay ie 
a merc which would be utterly unbecoming a hero, "1 
diſhonourable to that character: Homer is wonderful as ,, 
manners. Spond. Dac. ak” 


ee 
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The ſon of Peleus thus: And thus replies 
he great in councils, [thacws the wiſe. | 
ho' god-like thou art by no toils oppreſt, 

t leaſt our armies claim repaſt and reft : 

png and laborious muſt the combate be, 

hen by the Gods inſpir d, and led by thee, 

e gth is deriv'd from fpirits and from blood, 
d thoſe augment by gen'rous wine and food; 
hat boaſtfyl ſon of war, without that ſtay, 


in laſt a hero thro' a fingle day? 


purage may prompt; but, ebbing out his ſtrength, 
ere unſupported man muſt yield at length; 
runk with dry famine, and with toils declin d, 


he dropping body will deſert the mind: 


189. Strength is deriv'd irits, &c.] This advice of 
ſes that the troops ſhould = themſelves with eatin 
drinking, was extremely veceſſary after a battel of 
g continuance as that of the day before: And Achilles's 
e that they ſhou'd charge the enemy immediately, with- 
any refleftion on the neceflity of that refreſhment, was 
highly natural to his violent charafter. This forces L 
to repeat that advice, and inſiſt upon it ſo much: Which 
le criticks did not ſee into, who thro' a falſe delicacy are 
&'d at his inſiſting ſo warmly on cating and dri ing: 
ed to a common reader, who is more” fond of heroick an 
antick, than of juſt and natural images, this at firſt ſight 
7 have an air of ridicule ; but Lil venture to ſay there is 
bing ridiculous in the thing itſelf, nor. mean and low in 
rs manner of expreſſing it: And 1 believe the ſame of 
tranſlation, tho' I have not ſoften'd or abated of the idea 
ſo offended with, 


Bat 
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But built anew with ſtrength-confercing fare, 
With limbs and ſoul untam'd, he tires a. war, 
' Diſmiſs the people then, and give command? 

I70 With ſtrong repaſt to hearten ev'ry band; 

But let the preſents, to Achilles made, 

In full aſſembly of all Greece be laid. 

The King of Men ſhall rife in publick fight, 
And ſolemn ſwear, (obſervant of the rite) 

_ 75 That ſpotleſs as ſhe came, the maid removes, 
Pure from his arms, and guiltleſs of his loves, 
That done, a ſumptuous banquet ſhall be made 
And the full price of injur'd honour paid. 
Stretch not,henceforth,O Prince'thyſov'reignmy 

180 Beyond the bounds of reaſon and of right; 
Tis the chief praiſe that e'er to Kings belong, 
To right with juſtice whom with pow'r theywroyWM tat 

To him the Monarch. Juſt is thy decree, E 
Thy words give joy, and wiſdom breathes in th. of 

185 Each due atonement gladly I preparg ; . 
And heiy'n regard me as I juſtly ſwear ! ＋ 
Here then awhile let Greece aſſembled ſtay, 
Nor great Achilles grudge this ſhort delay; ade 
Till from the fleet our preſents be convey d, 72 

190 And, Foe atteſting, the firm compact made. t pau 


A tr 


* 
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train of noble youth the charge ſhall bear: 
heſe to ſele&, Ulyſes, be thy care: 
2 order rank'd let all our gifts appear, 
ad the fair train of captives cloſe the rear: 
altbybius ſhall the victim boar convey, 
\cred to Fove, and yon' bright orb of day. 
For this (the ſtern Zacides replies) 
me leſs important ſeaſon may ſuffice, 
| When 


ade, WY . The fern Eacides replies.]} The Greek verſe is 
To q dmapetiuaO wgoic int wir Ayn. 


ich is ted y uently throughout the iliad. It 
a very ju — * — — that what makes it 
much taken notice of, is the rumbling ſound and length of 
word «mapueliunr®-: This is ſo true, that if in a oem 
romance of the ſame length as the iliad, we ſhould repeat 
he hero anſwer'd, full as often, we ſhould never be ſenſible 
that repetition, And if we are not ſhock'd at the like fre- 
ncy ide expreſſions in the Eneid, fic ore refert, talia 
e refert, talia dicta dabat, vix ea fatus erat, &c. it is only , 
auſe the ſound of the Latin words does not fill the ear like 
at of the Greek ome poecCounr ©». 

he diſcourſe of the lame critick upon theſe ſort of repe- 
jons in general, deſerves to be tranſcribed. That uſeleſe 
ety (ſays he) of avoiding every repetition, which the de- 
acy of later times has introduced, was not known to the 
ages of antiquity : The books of Moſes abound with them. 
r from condemning their frequent uſe in the moſt ancient 
all the poets, we ſhould look upon them as the certain 
uratter of the age in which he lied: They ſroke ſo in his 
e and to have ſpoken otherwiſe. bad been a fault. And 
eed nothing is in itſelf ſo contrary io the true ſublime, as 


t painful and frivolous * with which we zwvwoid 10 


. 
Atr 


alle 
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200 And wrath extinguiſh'd burns my breaſt no mon 


make uſe of a proper word becanſe it was us'd before, | 


This they made 


When the ftern fury of the war is o'er, 


By Hector ſlain, their faces to the sky, 
All grim with gaping wounds, our heroes lie: 
Thi 


certain that the Romans were leſs ſcrupulous as to this pai 
You have often in a ſingle page of Tully, the ſame word 
or fix times over. If it were really a fault, it is not to bet 
ceiv'd how an author, who ſo little wanted variety of expre 
as Homer, could be ſo very negligent herein. On the conte 
he ſeems to have affected to repeat the ſame things in the 
words, on many occaſions, 

Ir was from two principles equally true, that among 
ral people, and in ſeveral ages, two praRtices entirely dim 
took their riſe, Moſes, Homer, and the writers of the 
times, had found that repetitions of the ſame words r 
the ideas of things, imprinted them much more ſtronglj, 
xender'd the diſcourſe more intelligible. Upon this princi 
the cuſtom of repeating words, phraſes, and even entire ſpeed 
inſen(.bly eſtabliſh'd itſelf both in proſe and in poetry, eſpe 
ly in narrations. 

The writers who ſucceeded them obſerv'd, even from En t 
himſelf, that the greateſt beauty of ſtyle conſiſted in vant 

Geir principle: They therefore avoided ny 
titions of words, and ſtill more of whole ſentences ; they eu 
vour d to vary their tranſitions z and found out new turns and! 
ners of expreſſing the ſame things. | 

Either of theſe praftices is good, but the exceſs of et 
vicious: We ſhould neither on the one hand, thro” a love 
ſimplicity” and clearneſs , continually repeat the ſame w umſt. 
phraſes, or diſcourſes; nor on the other, for the plezſur 
variety, fall into a childiſn affeftation of expreſling Wrtion 
thing twenty different ways, tho” it be never fo natural ; 
common. . to f 

Nothing ſo much cools the warmth of a piece, or puts 
the fire 4 poetry, as that perpetual care to vary inceſſa 
even in the ſmalleſt circumſtances, In this, as in man 


ther points, Homer has deſpls d the ungrateful lab our 


* 
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hoſe call to war ! and might my voice incite, 

ow, now, this inſtant, ſhould commence the fight. 
ken, when the day's complete, let gen'rous bowls, 
nd copious banquets, glad your weary ſouls, 

t not my palate know the taſte of food, 

ill my inſatiate rage be cloy'd with blood: 


nor 


pulous a nicety. He has done like a great painter, who 
not think himſelf oblig'd to vary all his pieces to that 
pree, as _ _ of nr — have the _ . 
other: I inci ares are entirely different, we 
ly excuſe a reſemblance in the _ * fb skies, — 
draperies. Sup a iftures, each 

ich — a particular ed In 3 ſee Achilles in 
y, menacing Agamemnon z in another the ſame hero with 
delivers up Briſets to the heralds 3 in a third tis ſtill 
hlles, but Achilles overcome with grief, and lamenting to 
| mother. If the air, the geſture, the countenance, the 
ringer of Achilles , are the ſame in each of theſe three 
ces; if the ground of one of theſe be the ſame with that 
the others in the compoſition and general deſign, whether 
be landskip, or architecture; then indeed one ſhould have 
m to blame the painter for the uniformity of his figures 
grounds. But if there be no ſamenefs but in the tolds 
a few draperies, in the ſtrufture of ſome part of a build- 
, or in the figure of ſome tree, mountain, or cloud, it is 
at no one would regard as a fault. The application is 
i: Homer repeats, but they are not the great ſtrokes 
of cn. he repeats, not thoſe which ſtrike and fix our atten- 
a lov Wi : They are only the little parts, the.tranſitions, the general 


ie voSumſtznces, or familiar images, which recur naturally, and 
ecſur: Wn which the reader but caſts his eye careleſly : Such as the de- 
ng errions of ſacrifices, repaſts, or embarquements ; ſuch'in ſhort, 
tural e in their own nature much the ſame, which it is ſufficiene 


to ſhew, and which ate in a manner incapable of different 


your _ 


ice {ſal 
«of 


ſcrox 


\ 


— 
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Pale lies my friend, with wounds disfigur'd o'e, 
210 And his cold feet are pointed to the door. 
Revenge is all my ſoul! no meaner care, 
1 nt'reſt, or thought, has room to harbour ther: 
Deſtruction be my feaſt, and mortal wounds, 
And ſcenes of blood, and agonizing ſounds, * 


215 O firſt of Greeks (Ulyſſes thus rejoin'd) dug 


The beſt and braveſt of the warrior-kind! ett 
Thy praiſe it is in dreadful camps to ſhine, 


But old experience, and calm wiſdom, mine. _ 
Then hear my counſel, and to reaſon yield, er 


. 220 The braveſt ſoon are ſatiate of the field; nf 


Tho? vaſt the heaps that ſtrow the crimſon pl the 
The bloody harveſt brings but little gain: pot 


v. 209. Pale lies my friend, &c.) It is in the Greek, lin 
tended in my tent with his face turned towards the dow, 1 
ceß dog viſęs uu D-, that is to ſay, as the ſcholiaſt ba 

plain d it, having his feet turned towards the door. For it 
thus the Greeks placed their dead in the porches of | of þ 


houſes, as likewiſe in Italy, : 4k 
Tn portam rigidos calces extendit- perſus WMH*"” - 


[ Rerepitone ad limina greſſum 
Corpus * Poſitum Talat, Acetes 
Servabat ſenior—— 


Thus we are told by Suetonius, of the body of Auguſ 
Fqueſier ordo ſuſcepit, urbique intulit, atque in wveſtibulo of batt 
collo:avit. 


v. 221, The vaſt the heaps, &c.) Ulyſſes's expreſſion * 
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e ſcale of conqueſt ever wav'ring lies, — 
at Fove but turns it, and the victor dies! 
e great, the bold, by thouſands daily fall, 
ad endleſs were the grief, to weep for all. 
nal ſorrows what avails to ſhed? , © 
tere honours not with ſolemn fafts the dead: 
pugh, when death demands the brave, to pay 
e tribute of a melancholy day. 
chief with patience to the grave reſign'd, 

care devolves on others left behind. 
a, een 'rous food ſupplies of ſtrength produce, 
rfing ſpirits flow from ſprightly juice, 
their warm heads with ſcenes of battel glow, 


| pour new furies on the feebler foe. 
2 ſhort interval, and none ſhall dare 
d a ſecond ſummons to the war; 


&, ls 

dow , , | 
OW remarkable; he calls NAA, fraw or chaff, 

For 1 ue Huld in the battel z and he calls uh, the — 


as make their eſcape. This is very conformable to the lan- 
of holy ſcripture, wherein thoſe who periſh are called 
and thoſe who are ſaved are call'd corn. Dacier. 

217. — None ſhall dare 

Expect a ſecond ſummons to the war.)] 

is very artful; Ge, to prevail upon Achilles to let the 
take repaſt, and yet in ſome ſort to ſecond his impa- 
gives with the ſame breath orders for battel, by com- 
"ug the troops to march, and expe no farther orders. 
tho" the troops go to take repaſt, it looks as if they do 
le a moment's time, but ate going to put themſelves in 


G 3 Who 


. A 
* 


2401f trembling in the ſhips he lags behind, 


250 
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Who waits for that, the dire effect ſhall find, 


Embodied, to the battel let us bend, 

And all at once on haughty Troy deſcend, 
And now the Delegates Ulyſes ſent, 

To bear the preſents from the royal tent. 

The ſons of Neſtor, Phyleus' valiant heir, 


Tias and Merion, thunderbolts of war, And 


With Lycomedes of Creiontian ftrain, Wh 
And Melanippus, form'd the choſen train. 
Swift as the word was giv'n, the youths obey d, 
Twice ten bright vaſes in the midſt they laid; 
A rowe of ſix fair tripods then ſucceeds; Den 
And twice the number of high-bounding ſteeds; 
Sev'n captives next a lovely line compoſe ; 
The eighth Briſeis, like the blooming roſe, The 
Clos'd the bright band: Great ſthacxs, before, 


2 | The 
7 Eieſt of the train, the golden talents bore: - 
The reſt in publick view the chiefs diſpoſe, I i 


260 


A ſplendid ſcene ! Then Agamemmon roſe: 
The boar Talthybius held ; The Grecian Lord 
Drew the broad cutlace ſheath'd beſide his ſw , 
The ftubborn briſtles from the vidtim's brow rt 
He crops, and off ring meditates his vow. er 


* 
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His hands uplifted: to th' atteſting skies, 
Dn heav'n's broad marble roof were fix'd his eyes, 
he ſolemn words a deep attention draw, | 
ind Greece around fate thrill'd with ſacred awe: 
Witneſs thou firſt ! thou greateſt pow 'r above 
\|-good, all-wiſe, ang all-ſarveying Fove ! 
\nd mother earth, and heav'n's reyolving light; 
And ye, fell furies of the realms of night, 
Who rule the dead; and horrid woes prepare 
or perjur'd Kings, and all who falſely ſwear ! 
he black-ey'd maid inviolate removes, 
Pure and unconſcious of my manly loves. 
If this be falſe, heav'n all its vengeance ſhed, 
And levell'd thunder ftrike my guilty head ! 
With that, his weapon deep inflidts the wound; 
The bleeding ſavage tumbles to the ground : 
The ſacred herald rolls the victim ſlain 
(A feaſt for fiſh) into the foaming main. 
Then thus Achilles. Hear, ye Greeks ! and know 


Whate'er we feel, tis obe inflicts the woe: 

a Not 
van 280. Rolls the victim into the main] For it was not law- 
ful to eat the fleſh of the victims that were ſacrificed in con- 
firmation of oaths ; ſuch were viſtims of walediction. Ex- 


lathtus. 
v. 281, Hear ye Greeks, 49 * to let them ſee _ 


/ 
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Not elſe Atrides could our rage inflame, 
Nor from my arms, unwilling, force the dame, 
285 Twas Fove's high will alone, o'er-ruling all, 
That doom'd our ſtrife, and doom'd the Greeks to fi 
Go then, ye chiefs ! indulge the genial rite; 
* Achilles waits ye, and expeJs the fight. 
The ſpeedy council at his word adjourn'd ; 
290 To their black veſſels all the Greeks return d. 
Achilles ſought his tent. His train before 
March'd onward, bending with the gifts they bor, 
Thoſe in the tents the ſquires induſtrious ſpread ; 
The foaming courſers to the ſtalls they led. 
295 To their new ſeats the female captives move ; 
Briſeis, radiant as the Queen of Love, 
Slow as ſhe paſt, beheld with ſad ſurvey 
Where gaſh'd with cruel wounds, Patroclus lay. 
Prone on the body fell the heay'oly fair, 
300 Beat her ſad breaſt, and tore her golden hair ; 
All- beautiful in grief, her humid eyes 
Shining with tears, ſhe lifts, and thus ſhe cries, 


he is entirely appeas'd, juſtifies Agamemnon himſelf, and es 
ters into the reaſons with which that prince had colour d hu 
Fault. But in that juſtification he perfectly well preſerves bu 
charaQter, and illuſtrates the advantage he has over that king 
who offended him, Dacier. 


- Ah 
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Ah youth ! for ever dear, for ever kind, 

hace tender friend of my diſtrated mind 
left thee freſh in life, in beauty gay ; 

ow find thee cold, inanimated clay! 

That woes my wretched race of life attend? 
rrows on ſorrows, never doom'd' to end! 

he firſt lov'd conſort of my virgin bed 

efore theſe eyes in fatal battel bled : 

y three brave brothers in- one mournful day 


0 fil 


bon I trod the dark, irremeable way: | 
id; WW by friendly hand uprear'd me from the plain, 
nd dry'd my ſorrows for a husband lain ; 
, bile care you promis'd I ſhou'd prove, 
be firſt, the deareft partner of his love, 
. | Than | 
. a 


1. 303, Cc. The lamentation of Briſeis over Patroclus.] This. 
ech (ſays Dionyfins of Halicarnaſs) is not without its arti- 
e: bile Briſeis ſeems only to be deploring Patroclus, fhe- 
. preſents to Achilles who ftands by, the breach of the pro- : 
ſes he had made her, and upbraids him with the neglett be 
d been guilty of in reſigning her up to Agamemnon. He 
ds, that Achilles hereupon acknowledges the juſtice of her. 
mplaint, and makes anſwer that his promiſes ſhould be per- 
med: It was a flip in that great critick's memory, for the 
rle he cites is not in this part of. the author, | i A H- 


15 N promis'd Is iheſe dive wh 

d hy Bis. 215. Achilles? cave is'd, Se. theſe days when. 
a bu r manners are do ditezent from thofe 55 the ancients, and 
king ſee none of thoſe diſmal cataſtrophes which laid whole 


ngdoms waſte, and ſubjetted prince ſſes and queens to the 
wer of the conqueror 3 2 will perhaps ſeem ane 
| 2 | 
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That rites divine ſhould ratify the band, 
And make me Empreſs in his native land. 
Accept theſe grateful tears! For thee they flow, | 
320 For thee that ever felt another's woe 
Her ſiſter captives echo'd groan for groan, 
Nor mourn'd Patroclus fortunes, but their own, 
The leaders preſs'd the chief on ev'ry fide ; 
Unmov'd, he heard them, and with ſighs deny d. 
325 If yet Achilles have a friend, whoſe care 
Is bent to pleaſe him, this requeſt forbear: 
Till yonder ſun deſcend, ah let me pay 
To grief and anguiſh one abſtemious day. 
He ſpoke, and from the warriors turn'd his face; 
o Yet till the Brother-Kings of Atreus race, 


93 


that a princeſs of Hriſeĩs's birth, the very day that her fatben 
brothers, and husband were kill'd by Achilles, ſhould ſuffer 
her ſef to be comforted and even flatter'd with the hopes af 
becoming the ſpouſe of the murderer. But ſuch were the 
manners of thoſe times, as ancient hiſtory teſtifies: Aud: 
poet repreſents them as they were; but if there was a neceſl 
ty for juſtifying them, it -might be ſaid that flavery was it 
that time ſo terrible, that in truth a princeſs like Briſeis ws 
ardonable, to chuſe rather to become Achilles's fwife than hu 
ve. Dacief. had 
v. 322. Nor mourn'd Patroclus' fortunes, but their own.) Heng | 
adds this touch, to heighten the charater of Briſeis, and 9 
thew the difference there was between her and the other cap 
tives. Briſeis, as a well-born princeſs, really bewail'd Patrodil 
out und. jar url but the others, by pretending to bewail bin 
wept only out of intereſl. Dacier. | 


— 


6 | r Neſtor, 
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Neſtor, Idomenens, Ulyſſes ſage, 
And Phœmnix, ftrive to calm his grief and rage. | 
His rage they calm not, nor his grief controul ; 
He groans, he raves, he ſorrows from his ſoul. 
Thou too Patroclus ! (thus his heart he vents) 
Haſt ſpread th' inviting banquet in our tents ; 
Thy ſweet ſociety, thy winning care, 
Oft ſtay'd Achilles, ruſhing to the war. 
Bat now alas! to death's cold arms reſign d, 
What banquet but revenge can glad my mind? 
What greater ſorrow could afflict my breaſt, 
What more, if hoary Peleus were deceaſt ? 
act: who now, perhaps, in Phthia dreads to hear 
His ſon's ſad fate, and drops a tender tear. 
What more, ſhould Neoptolemus the brave 
(My only offspring) fink into the grave ? 
def yet that offspring lives, (I diſtant far, 
cell: Bi Of all neglectful, wage a hateful war.) 


v. 335, T box too Patroclus, Sc.] This lamentatien is finely 
introduced: While the generals are perſuading him to take 
ſome refreſhment, it naturally awakens in his mind the re- 
membrance of Patroclus, who had ſo'often brought him food 
— morning before they went to battel : This is very na- 
tural, and admirably well conceals the art of drawing the ſub- 
Re his diſcourſe from the things that preſent ſelves, 
POM da nus. 


G 6 I cou d 
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I eou'd not this, this cruel ſtroke attend; er 
352 Fate-claim'd Achilles, bot might ſpare his friend. Wife 
I hop'd Patroches might ſurvive, to rear ' Ine 
My tender orphan with a parent's care, 2 
From Scyros iſle conduct him o er the main, 1 
And glad his eyes with his paternal reign, ; 
355 The lofty palace, and the large domain. 
For Peleus breaths no more the vital air; 
Or drags a wretched life of age and care, 
But till the news of my ſad fate invades 
His haſtening ſoul, and ſinks him to the ſhades, 
360 Sighing he ſaid : His grief the heroes join'd, Wl 


Each ftole a tear for what he left behind. wh 
Their mingled grief the Sire of heav'n ſurveyd, {Wd ſc 
And thus, with pity, to his blue-ey'd maid. rom « 

Is then Achilles now no more thy care, 
365 And doſt thou thus deſert the great in war? belt 


I, where yon ſails their canvas wings extend, tch 1 
All comfortleſs he fits, and wails his friepd : 


v. 351. I bop'd, Patroclus wight ſurvive, &c.) Patroclus ws 15 prot 
young, and Abilles who had but a ſhort time to live, hoped * 
that after his death his dear friend wou'd be as a father u boo 
his ſon, and put him into the poſleflion of his kingdom: gd in 

. Neoptolemus wou'd in Patroclus Peleus and Achilles; where” te 

| when Patroclus was dead, he muſt be an orphan indeed. Honey” 
is particularly admirable for the ſentiments, and always follow 
. -pature, Dacter, | ; 
133 ö Eet 
* 


* 
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er thirſt and want his forces have oppreſt, 
le and infuſe Ambroſia in his breaſt. 
He ſpoke, and ſudden as the word of Jove 
hot the deſcending Goddeſs from above. 
 ſwifr thro' æther the ſhrill Harpye ſprings, 
he wide air floating to ber ample wings. 
o great Achilles ſhe her flight addreſt, 
Ind pour d divine Ambroſia in his breaſt, 
ich nectar ſweet, (refection of the Gods!) 
ben, ſwift aſcending, ſought the bright abodes. 
Now iſſued from the ſhips the warrior train, 
WW like a deluge pour'd upon the plain. 
| when the piercing blaſts of Boreas blow, 
d, Wd ſcatter o'er the fields the driving ſnow : 
om dosky clouds the fleecy winter flies, 
ſhoſe dazling luſtre whitens all the skies: 
o belms ſucceeding helms, ſo ſhields from ſhields 
tch the quick beams, and brighten all the fields ; 


\ 


7 


5. 384. So belms ſucceedi, ng belms, ſo ſhields from ſhields 
Catch the quick dee, and brighte 1 fields 

is probable the reader may think — — ſhining, „Il, 

M others deriv'd from the luſtre of arms , too. E quent in 

eſe books, My author is to anſwer for it, but it oy be al- 

145 in his excuſe , that when it was the cuſtom for e 

er to ſerve in armour, and when thoſe arms were of 

re the uſe of iron became common, theſe images of luſtre 


leſs avoidable, and more neceſſarily frequent in deſcriptions 
this nature, 
4 Broad- 
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Broad glitt' ring breaftplates,ſpears with pointed 
Mix in one ſtream, reflecting blaze on blaze : 
Thick beats the center as the courſers bound, 
With ſplendor flame the skies, and laugh the fig 
around. *g 


. 390 Full in the mid, high tow'ring o'er the ref}, = 


His limbs in arms divine Achilles dreft ; ith n 
Arms which the father of the fire beftow'd, 
Forg'd on th' eternal anvils of the God. Next 
Grief and revenge his furious heart inſpire, Ie f. 


$95 His glowing eye-balls roll with living fire, ike t 
He grinds his teeth, and furious with delay hakes 
| Oferlooksth'embattled hoſt, and hopes the bloody 
The ſilver cuiſhes firſt his thighs infold; 


Then o'er his breaſt was brac'd the hollow gol r 
40 The brazen ſword a various baldrick ty'd, The 
arn 


That, ſtarr'd with gems, hung glitt"ring at his ſi 


v. 398, Achilles arming himſelf, &c.] There is a won« 
pomp in this deſcription of Achilles's arming Himſelf; en 
© reader without being pointed to it, will ſee the extreme grand 

of all theſe images ; = what is particular, is, in what a nd 
ſcale they riſe one above another, and bow the hero is ſet ſtil 

a ſtronger point of light than before, till he is at laſt in a mam 
cover'd over with glories; He is at firſt likened to the moonliy 
then to the flames of a beacon, then to a comet, and laſtly 
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xd like the moon, the broad refalgent ſhield 
d with long rays, and gleam'd athwart the field. 
so to night-wand'ring ſailors, pale with fears, 
ide o'er the watry waſte, a light appears, 
ſhich on the far-ſeen mountain blazing high, 
ams from ſome lonely wateh- tow'r to the sky: 
ith mouruful eyes they gare, and gaze again; 
ud howls the ſtorm, and drives them o'erthe main · 
Next his high head the helmet grac'd; bebind 
he ſweepy creſt hung floating in the wind: 
ike the red tar, that from bis flaming hair 
hakes down diſeaſes, peſtilence and war; 
) fream'd the golden honours from his head, 
embled the ſparkling har and the looſe glo- 
ries ſhed, _ 

The chief beholds himſelf with wond'ring eyes: 
arms he poiſes, and his motions tries; 
0y'd by fome inward force, he ſeems to fwim, 
id feels 2 pinion lifting ev'ry limb. | 

And now be ſhakes his great paternal ſpear, 
ad tous and huge ! whicly not F 
om Pe lions cloud y top an aſſi entire 
| Chiron fell'd, and ſhap'd jt for his fire; 


A ſpear 


— 
* „ 
* 
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A ſpear which ſtern Achilles only wields, 
425 The death of heroes, and the dread-of bell. | "i 


Automedon and Alcimus prepare i 
Th' immortal courſers, and the radiant car, 


(The ſilver traces ſweeping at their fide) | 
Their fiery mouths reſplendent bridles ty'd, 
430 The iv'ry ſtudded reins, return'd behind, 
Wav'd o'er their backs, and to the chariot, join' 
The charioteer then whirl d the laſh around, 
And ſwift aſcended at one active bound, - 
All bright in heav'nly arms, above his ſquire { ow 
435 Achilles mounts, and ſets the field on fire; 
Not brighter, Phœbus in th' ethereal way, 
Flames from his chariot, and reftores the day. WW 
High o'er the hoſt, all terrible he ſtands, 
And thunders to his ſteeds theſe dread comma f 
440 Xanthus and Balins J of Podarges ſtrain, 


— 


(Unleſs ye boaft that heav'nly race in vain) | — 
Be ſwift, be mindful of the load ye hoes, . 4n 


And learn to make your maſter more your Care! 
Thro' falling ſquadrons bear my flaught'ring ſyc 
445 Nor, as ye left Patroclus, leave your Lord. EY 
Ĩ be gen'rous Xanthus, as the words he ſaid, Ib. 
Veem'd ſenſible of woe, and droop d his bead: MW * 

Trembling 


* 
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rembling he ſtood before the golden wain, b 

1d bow'd to duft the honours of his mane, _ 
hen range to tell! ( Jaws vill) be broke | 5 
ternal . and IO ſpoke. * 


_ 


TW + 
a 


Achilles ! 


1. 450. Th tell ! 4) be 
-— e 255 * 


= = ä 
2 — Km us 
d petting ſomething -miraculous from theſe horſes of 4- 

ol or _ em to be immortal. We have ſeen them 

enſi weeping. at the death of Patroclus: And 
alt add . all ens that a Goddeſs is concern'd in work- 

this wonder: It is that does it. ian allndes to this 
beautiful | his firſt book: Not ving the original * 
2. eee ee 

\ tranſlation of it. 


* s, 


all the creation, non diſNlay 
perior ſway 


Some in the filent 0 com ele | 
For the brave chi fed Lg battel ſlain : , 
And when. in in by rapid car r 


— 4 on, to rouze the thunder the —- 
! 


| th human voice i ird, hu Need 
a The fate 2 22 o'er bis 
wor Cyneg- lib. 2. 


Pdanus and Dacier fail not to bring up Balaam's Afs on 
vccafion. + - + methinks the 2 8 br Frag 
a pains to diſcharge the the imputation of ex- 
ant fiction, mg rib 2 wonders of 7455 kind: I 
nid, that next to extravagance of inventing 


d, 
: 
bling 
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debilles ! yes.! this day at leak we bear! 
Thy rage in ſafety thro' the files of war: i 0 1 
But come it will, the fatal time muſt come; +4 
455 Nor ours the fault, but God decroes thy 00 
tad Not tro our crime, or ſlownefs in the courſe, | 
Fell thy Patroclus, but by heav'nly force. 
The bright far-ſhooting God who gilds the & 
(Confeft we ſaw him). tore his arms away. 

460 No — could our ſwiftneſs o'er the winds * 
Or beat the pinions of the weſtern gale, | 
All were in-vain — the fates thy death demas 
Due to.a mortal and immortal hand. * ; | 
- Fhen ceas'd for ever, by the Earle, yd, 
. 46x Hi ae fn e Th' ret e 


Ga n to n SS 0s 8 

| bility. Would not one general anſwer do better, to 4 
. — WAY 
c wor y turn'd to the 
tous z wonders were what the people would have and what 
only the poets, but the prieſts gave en. 4 
v. 464. 2 — cnn bye firing \$ 


Hi fat A 
1 eee 6 eb 
Ts ke. vey y the voite, = Jong {n 


— we 
is the cauſe of the voice. Beſides, the wil 
intimate that the privation of the voice is a thing fo 
and melancholy, that none but the Furies can take ups 
fo cruel an emp ment. Enflathins. E „ 
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ith unabated rage So let it be! 

rents and prodigies are loſt on me. 

know my fates : To die, to ſee no more 

much lov'd parents, and my native ſhore — 
zough — when heay'n ordains, I fink in night; 
ow periſh Troy { he ſaid, and ruſh'd to fight. 
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The battel of the Gods, and the 20 


| Trojatis, and is upon the point of kitting Hector 


12 The ARGUMENT. 


of Achilles. 


Ueirks, upon Achilles's return 10 the batte 
J a council of the Gods, and permits them to af 
ther party. T be terrors of the combate deſcribed, c 
the Deities ave engag d. Apollo encourages nen 
meet Achilles. After a long converſation, theſe 
heroegemmunter ; but neas is preſere'd by then 
tance of Neptune. Achilles falls upon the reſt of 


Apollo conveys him away in a cloud. Achilles 
es the Trojans with a great ſlaughter. 


T he ſame day continues. T be ſcene is in the ne 
before Troy. | e 's bla 
* N For 

God 


r 
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Greece ſheath'd in arms, beſide her veſſels 


* 
* 


F 
- 


ile near i ling from a neighb'ring height, "M4 
e black battalions wait the ſheck of fight. 
n ore to Themis gives command, to call | 
Gods to council in the ſtarry hall: . | | 

e eee ee 


7 Then Jove to Themis gives command, 2 ö 
„to bring his hero again into action, and he int | 
im with utmoſt pomp and grandeur; The Gods are | 


"4 


= 
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Snift o'er Olympus” hundred hills ſhe flies, 
And ſummons all the ſenate of the skieg, 
Theſe ſhining on, in long proceſſion come 
| 100 Fove's eternal adamantine dome. 
Not one was abſent; not a rural pow'r 


That haunts the verdant gloom, gr roſy bowi 
Each fair-hair'd Dryad of the ſhady wood , 
Each azure ſiſter of the ſilver flood; 

All but old Ocean, hoary Sire! who keeps 


15 
' His ancient ſeat beneath the ſacred deeps. 


wr 44 


aſſembled onl this account, and Jupiter permits 
Deiries to wy wid. the Trojans, and 1142 4 les from 
mling deſtiny itſelf. 

The circumſtance of ſending Themis to aſſemble the 
is very beautiful; ſhe is the Goddeſs of juſticez the I 
by the rape of Helen, and by repeated perjurics ring 
her laws, ſhe is the propereſt meſſenger to ſummon a {ya 
bring them to puniſhment. Euſtathius. 

Proclus has given a farther explanation of this. Tl 
Alice (ſays he) is made to aſſemble the Gods round Ju 
uſe it is from him that all the powers of nature take 
virtue, and receive their orders; and Jupiter ſends ther 
os the religf of both parties, to ſhew that nothing falls o« 
— permiflion, and that neither angels, nor men, n 
| — act but according to the power which is 
8 * - 
a v. 15. All but old Ocean.) Euſtathius gives two reaſat 
Oceanus was abſent from this aſſembly : The one is, | 
he is fabled to be the original of all the Gods, and it 


have been a piece of indecency for him to ſee the De afc 
who were all his deſcendants, war upon one another b) 
ing adverſe parties. The other reaſon he draws from ti y 
.* legory of Oceanus, which fignifics the element of _ * 
| *% « | ö comieqt * 
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on marble thrones with lucid columns crown d, 
The work of Vylcan) ſate the Pow'rs around. 
Fy'n * he whoſe trident ſways the watry reign, N- 
Heard the loud ſummons, and forſook the main, e. 
Mum' d his throne amid the bright abodes, 

i and queſtion thus the Sire of Men and Gods. 

| What moves the God who heav'n and earth com- 

id graſpsthe thunder in his awful hands, (mands, 

hus to convene the whole zrherial Rate ? 

I; Greece and Troy the ſubject in debate? 

ilready met, the low'ring hoſts appear, 

uud death ſtands ardent on the edge of war. 

Tis true, (the clond-compelling pow'r replies) 


* This day, we call the council of the skies 
„e care of human race; ev'a Fove's own eye 
es: with regret unhappy mortals die. 
ar on Olympus top in ſecret ſtate 


urſelf will fit, and ſee the hand of fate 


ſequently the whole element could not - aſcend: into the 
ieder; but whereas Neptune, the rivers, and the fountains ate 
Kd to have been preſent, this is no way impofſible, if we con. 
er it in an allegorical ſenſe, which implies, that the rivers, 
, and fountains ſupply the air with vapours, and by that 


— " Wes aſcend into the ather. 

er by 

tt . 2 
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35 Work out our will. Celeſtial pow'rs! deſcend, 
And as your minds direct, your ſuccour lend 
To either hoſt. Troy ſoon muſt lie o'erthrowy, 
If uncontroll'd Achilles fights alone : 
i Their troops but lately durſt not meet his eyes; 
40 What can they now, if in his rage he riſe? 


v. 35. Celeftial pow'rs! deſcend, 
| And as — minds direct, your ſuccour lem 
To either haf. | 

Euſtathius informs us, that the ancients were very m 
vided upon this paſſage of Homer. Some have criticized 
and others have anſwer'd their criticiſms but he report 
thing more than the objeftion, without tranſmitting the 
ſwer to us. Thoſe who condemned Homer, ſaid Fupi 
for the Trojans z he ſaw the Greeks were the ſtrongeſt, ſo 
mitted the Gods to declare themſelves and go to the ba 
But therein that God is deceiv'd, and does not gain his poi 
for the Gods who favour the Greeks being ſtronger than th 
who favour the Trojans, the Greeks will {till have the ſame 
vantage. I do not know what anſwer the partiſans of 
made g but for my part, I think this objettion is more ingeni 
than ſolid. Fupiter does not pretend that the Trojans ha 
be ſtronger than the Greeks, he has only a mind that the de 
of deſtiny ſhould. be executed. Deſtiny had refuſed to 


ebilles the glory of taking Troy, but if Achilles fights fin vi 
againſt the Trojans, he is capable of forcing deſtiny ; (as ted 
wer has alteady elſewhere ſaid, that there bad been brave Nord 
who had done ſo.) Whereas if the Gods togk part, tho A And 
who follow'd the Grecians were ſtronger than'thoſe who were WP dre: 
the Trojans, the latter wou'd however be ſtrong enough to on 
port * to hinder Achilles from making himſclf mai dot 
"of Trey: This was Fupiter's ſole view. Thus is this pa a d 


far from being blameable, it is on the con very b 
aud inflaitely glories for Achilles. Dacier. nn it wit 
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od, Mag them, Gods! or [lion's ſacred wall 

y fall this day, tho” fate forbids the fall. 
N ne ſaid, and fir'd their heav'nly breaſts with rage: 


: adverſe parts the warring Gods engage, 
_; 50 Heav'n's 
. ——Or Thion's ſacred wall ; 


May fall this day, tho' fate forbids the fall. 
ml. de la Motte eriticizes ai „as thinking it 
nd and contradittory to Homer's own ſyſtem, to ſimagine, 


ny” what fate had ordained ſhould not come to paſs. Fu- 
ele here ſeems to fear that Troy will be taken this very day 
dom! ſpite of deſtiny, vap ud .. M. Bei vin anſwers, that rho 
the M bestion — depends wholly upon the principles of 


ancient Pagan theology and their doftrine concerni 

It is certain, according to Homer and Virgil, that what 
ting had decreed did not conſtantly happen in the iſe 
mark d by deſtiny; the fatal moment was not to be re- 
led, but might be haſtened : For example, that of the 
of Dido was advanced by the blow ſhe gave berſelf ; het 


r was not then come. 


— Nec fato, merits nec worte perib at, 
22 


violent death was accountec d u,, that is, before 
ated time, or (which is the ſame thing) againſt the na- 
order, turbato mortalitatis ordine, as the Romans expreſs'd 
And the ſame might be ſaid of any misfortunes which 
o were = drew upon themſelves by their own ill conduct. (See the 
on v. 560, lib, 16.) In a word, it muſt be allowed that ir 
not eaſy, in the Pagan religion, to form the juſteſt ideas 
| dottrine ſo difficult to be clear d; and upon which ir is 
peat wonder if a ſhould not always be perfectly con- 
it with himſelf, when it has puzzel'd ſuch a number of Di. 
and Philoſophers. =» | 
44. On adverſe parts the warring Gods engage, 
Heav'n's 22 queen, &.] 
lathiue has à very curious remark upon this diviſion of 
Gods in Homer, which Ly Dacier has entirely borrowed 
2 7 


as 
3 


* 
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45 Heav'n's awful queen; and He whoſe; azare rom en: 
Girds the vaſt globe; the maid in arms 'renowW"1 
Hermes, of profitable arts the ſite, er 
And Vulcan, the black ſov'reign of the fire: 
Theſe to the fleet repair with inftant flight; il 
The veſſels tremble as the Gods alight. 
In aid of Troy, Latona, Phwbus came, {reac 
- Mars fiery-helm'd, the laughter-loving Dame, 
ul erb 


. em ͤnmtnæỹæꝑ! . v , = 


— — 
. 


(as indeed no commentator ever borrowed more, or ach But 
ledg'd leſs, than ſhe has every where done from Euftath 
This diviſion, ſays he, is not made at random, but fon 
upon very ſolid reaſons, drawn from the nature of thoſe J 
nations. He places on the fide of the Greeks all the & ay « 
who preſide. over arts and ſciences, to fignify how n 
that reſpe& the Greeks excell'd all other nations. Fun, 
las, Neptune, Mercury and Vulcan are for the Greeks z Jun, low t 
only as the Goddeſs who - preſides over marriage, and 
is concern d to revenge an injury done to the nupti d n 
but likewiſe as the deſs who repreſents monarchical 
vernment, which was better eſtabliſh'd in Greece tha Ways | 
where elſe z Pallas, becauſe being the Goddeſs of wa 
| | wiſdom, the ought to aſſiſt thoſe who are wrong d; d olo, 
4 the Greeks underſtood the art of war better than the Bar 
| ans; Neptune, becauſe he was an enemy th the Trojan 
| account of Laomedon's perfidiouſneſs, aud becauſe molt ebe: 
| Greeks being come from iſlands or peninſulas, they ve » 1 
| ſome ſort his ſubjects; Mercury, becauſe he is a God who ans, 
fide; over ſtratagems of war, and becauſe Troy was tak fre, 
| that of the wooden horſe; and laſtly Vulcan, as the dec ,, 
{ 
| 
| 


enemy of Mays and of all adulterers, and as the fate Lat 
arts wan i 


v. 52, Mars fiery- helm d, the laughter-loving dame] The 
ſons why Mars and Venus engage for the Trojans are ver) 


- viou. , the point in hand was te favour n 
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untbus whoſe ſtreams in golden currents flow, 

id the chaſte huntreſs of the filver bow. 
er yet the Gods their various aid employ, 

ich Ag ive boſom ſwell'd with manly joy, 

hile great Achilles, (terror of the plain) 

ong loſt to battel, ſhone in arms again. 

jeadful he ſtood in front of all his hoſt ; 

le Troy beheld, and ſeem'd already loſt ; 

er braveſt heroes pant with inward fear, 

id trembling ſee another God of war, 

But when the pow'rs deſcending ſwell'd the fight, 
jen Tumult roſe; fierce rage and pale affright., 
yd each face; then Diſcord ſounds alarms, 

1 echoes, and the nations ruſh to arms. 


Jan loy thro' the trembling ſhores Minerva calls, 
rm d now ſhe thunders from the Grecian walls. 
ths Wars how ' ring o'er his Troy, his terror ſhrouds 


ny e, 0 night of clubs 


bees. But the 2 er 1 
hello, Diana and Latons. It is Lend that Apollo is for the 
diam, becauſe of the darts and arrows which were the princi- 
ſtrength of the Barbarians z and Diana, becauſe ſhe pre- 
d over and thoſe Barbarians were great dancers 3 
d Latona, as influenc'd by her children. Xanthwe, being a 
wan river, is intereſted for his country. Exſtathius. F 


= _ Now 


75 
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Now thro' each Trojan heart he fury pours 
With voice divine from Ilion's topmoſt town, 
Now ſhouts to Simois, from her beauteous Hill; 
The mountain ſhook, the rapid ſtream ſtood fi 
Above, the Sire of Gods his thunder rolls, 
And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles, h' 
Beneath, ſtern Neptune ſhakes the ſolid ground 17 
The foreſts wave, the mountains nod around; 


Thr 
And 


v. 75. Above, the fire vf Gods, &c.) © The images (la 

« ginus) which Homer 1 of the combite of the C00 k 
« in 'em ſomething prodigiouſly great and magnificent. | 
4 ſce in theſe verſes, the earth open'd to its very cent 
Peil ready to diſcloſe itſelf, the whole machine of 1 
„ world upon the point to be deſtroyed and overturn'd: 1 
© ſhew that in ſuch a conflict, beaven and hell, all ti Firſt ( 
« mortal and immortal, the whole creation in ſhort wa & 
© gag ed in this battel, and all the extent of  zatur 
% danger. 


Non ſecus ac fi qua penitus vi terra dehiſcens 

J. fernas reſeret ſedes & regna recludat Yppos 
Fallida, Diis inviſa, ſuperque immane barathruw 

Cernatur, trepidentque immiſſo lumine wanes. Virgil 


Madam Dacier rightly obſerves that this copy is inferor iat ar 
the otiginal on this account, that Virgil has made a compani 
of that wþich Homer made an action. This decaſions an infi 
difference, which is eaſy to be perceiv 0. 

One may compare with this noble paſſage of Homer, t 
batiel of che and Giants, in Hefiod's "1 beogony, which 


one of the ſublimeſt parts of that author; and Milton's lll fre a: 
tel of the Angels in the fixth book: The elevation, ande 
tbuſiaſm of our great countryman ſeems owing to this N the 


ziginal. . 72 i 


Thi 
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Thro' all their ſummits tremble Jda's woods, 
ud from their ſources boil her hundred floods. © 

Noy's turrets totter on the rocking plain; | 

\nd the toſs d navies beat the heaving main. 

Deep in the diſmal regions of the dead, 

b infernal Monarch rear'd his horrid head, 

Leap'd from his throne, left Neptwne's arm ſhould lay 

is dark dominions open to the day, 

ad pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, 

bhor'd by men, and dreadful ey'n to Gods. 

Such war th' immortals wage: Such horrors rend 

The world's vaſt concave, when the Gods contend- 

iſt filver-ſhafted Phœbus took the plain 

inſt blue Neptune, Monarch of the Main: 

he God of Arms his giant bulk diſplay d, | 
pos d to Pallas, war's triumphant maid- 1 


-” 


v. 91. Fir, Iver ſhafted Phecbus took the plain, &c.] With 
ee whe poet engage the Gods in this conflift ! 
ne oppoſes which implics that things moiſt 
d dry are in continual diſcord : Pallas fights with Mars, 
lich ſignifies that raſhneſs and wiſdom. always diſagree : 
kv is againſt Diana, that is, more differs from a 
inge Hate, than celibacy : f mor <ngages KXantbus, that 
fre and water are in Thus ve have a 
r allegory conceal'd the * il of excellent poetry, 
| the reader receives a- double ſatizfaftion ar the ſame 
2. „„ Eu- 
3. * 1 « 4 a 


H 4 Againſt 
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95 Againſt Laas march'd the ſon of May ; Alr 
The quiver'd Dian, ſiſter of the Day, bl 
(Her golden arrows ſounding at her ſide) Fror 
Saturnia, Majeſty of heav'n, defy'd. Our 
With fiery Vulcan laft in battel ſtands Lyrn 


00 The ſacred flood that rolls on golden ſands ; But 
Xavthus his name with thoſe of heav'nly birth, I lie 
But call'd Samander by fons of the earth. f 
While thus the Gods in various league engage V be 
Achilles.glow'd: with more than mortal rage: And 
105 Rector he ſought ; in ſearch of Hector turn d 
His eyes around, for Hector only burn d; 
And burſt like lightning thro' the ranks, and voy' 
To glut the God of Battels with his blood, 
ZEneas was the firſt who dar'd to ſtay; ; | 
110 Hollo wedg'd him in the warrior's way, 
But ſwell'd his boſom with undaunted wot 
. Half-forc'd, and half-perſuaded: to the fight, 
Like yaung Lycaox, of the royal link, 
In voice and aſpect, ſeem'd the pow'r divine; 
x15 And bade the chief reflect, how late with ſcorn 
In diſtant threats he brav d the Goddeſe- born. 
Then thus the hero of Anchiſes' ſtrain. 
To meet Pelides you perſuade in vain: 


3 


Alread 
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Already have I met, nor void of fear 

Oblery'd the fury of his flying ſpear; 

From [da's woods he chas d us to the field, 

Our force he ſcatter'd, and our herds he kill's ; 
Lymneſſus, Pedaſus in aſties lay; © 

But (Joos aſſiſting) I-ſurviv'd the day. 

ſe had I ſunk oppreſt in fatal fight, 

by fierce Achilles and Minerva might. 

Where'er he moy'd, the Goddeſs ſhone before, 
And bath'd his-brazen lanes ih hoſtile gore. 


v. 2 — * ow re remarks that 
he poet lets no uni s of inſerting into his poe n 
he — that 3 the tenth year of Che war, eſpeci- 
Ay the actions of Achilles the hero of it. In this place he 
brings in Lucas extolling the bravery of his enemy and con- 
fling himſelf to have — been vanquiſh'd by him: At 
e * time he preſerves a piece of ancient hiſt by in- 
= Any the poem the hero's conqueſt of Pedaſus and 
Wrneyus. £4 9 
v. 121, Bom Ida's woods he chas'd ns mn 
But Jove Affing I ſurvi ud. 

t is remarkable that Baca awed his to his flight from 
billes, but it may ſeem ſtran ge that Achilles who was ſo 
am'd for his ſwiftneſs, ſhould not be able to oyertake him, 
en with Minerva for his guide. Euſlathius anſwers, that this 
uight proceed from the better knowledge Æneas might have 
the ways and defiles: Achilles being a ſtranger, and Eueas 
wing long kept his father's flocks in thoſe parts. 

He farther obſerves, that the word ga © diſcovers that it was 


the wght that Achilles purſu d. Eucai. 


Om 


1 5 ” ; « [ 


\ 
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What mortal man Achilles can ſuſtain ??: 
130 Th' immortals guard him thro the dreadful plain, 
And ſuffer not his dart to fall in vain. Here 
Were God my aid, this arm ſhould check his pow Tha. 


Tho' ſtrong in battel as a brazen tow'r e! ut | 
Too whom the ſon of Fove. That God.implore 
3; And be, what great Achilles was before. For 
From heay'ply Venus thou deriw'ſt thy ſtrain, her 
And he, but from a ſiſter of the main ; Th 
An aged Sea-God, father of his line, The f 
But Fove himſelf the ſacred ſource of thine, n 


140 Then lift thy weapon for a noble blow, ſoy 4 
Nor fear the vaunting of a mortal foe. 
This ſaid, and ſpirit breath'd into his breaft, d © 
Thro' the thick troops th* embolden'd hero pteſ 
His vent'rous act the white-arm'd Queen ſurvey 
145 And thus, aſſembling all the pow'rs, ſhe ſaid. 
Behold an action, Gods! that claims your care 
Lo great /Eneas ruſhing to the war; 


Againſt Pelides he dire&s his courſe, {eld te 
Phobus impells, and Phabus gives him force. i bs 
| lea; 


150 Reſtrain his bold career; at leaft, r attend 
Our favour'd hero, let ſome pow's deſcend. 


* 


F 
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To guard his life, and add to his renown, 
We, the great armament of heav'n, came down. 
Hereafter let him fall, as fates deſign, 
That ſpun ſo ſhort his life's illuſtrious line: 
ut leſt ſome adverſe God now croſs his way, 
ive him to know, what pow'rs aſſiſt this day: 
For how ſhall mortal ſtand the dite alarms, 
(hen heav'n's refulgent hoſt appear in arms? 
Thus ſhe, and thus the God whoſe force can make 
The ſolid Globe's eternal baſis ſhake. 
inſt the might of man, ſo feeble known, __ _ 
(by ſhou'd cœleſtial pow'rs exert their own? 
uffice, from yonder mount to view the ſcene ; ' 
id leave to war the fates of mortal men. | 
at if th* Armipotent, or God of Light, 
bltruct Achilles, or commence the fight, 
hence on the Gods of Troy we ſwift deſcend : 
ll ſoon, I doubt not, ſhall the conflict end, 
id theſe, in ruin and confuſion hurl'd, 
eld to our conqu'ring arms the lower world. 
Thus having ſaid, the tyrant of the ſea, 
lean Neptune, roſe, and led the way. 


ore, 


H 6 Ad vanc'd 
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_ Advanc upon the field there ſtood a mound 
I 75 Of earth eongeſted;' wall'd, and trench d around, 
In elder times to guard Alcides made, 


(The work of Tyojans, with Minerva's aid) WWlati 
What-time, a vengeful moafter of the main But 
Swept the wide ſhore, and drove him to the pla Giy 
180 Here Neptune, and the Gods of Greece repair, Wl ) 
With clouds'encompals'd, and a veil of air: The 
| i bi ** 6: ad The 
v. 114. Advanc'd the field there flood a mound, Rec 
may not be 1 to 2 *rp this paſſage to ar Ami 
underſtood by the reader: The. poet is very ſhort in the Th 
ſcription, as ſuppoſing the fa& already known, and hf e 
to the con between Achilles and Anueas. This is ven Wir! 
dicious in Homer not to dwell on a piece of hiſtory that hat it 
relation to his action, when be has rais d the reader's expet The 
tion by ſo pompous an intreduftion, and made the Gods the 
. ſelves his ſpetators. N Sore: 
The ſtory is as follows. Laomedon having defrauded MT 
tune of the reward he promis d him for the building tbe And 
of Troy, Neptune ſent a monſtrous whale, to which Lama . 
expoſed his daughter Hzfione.: But Hercules having underui Not 
to deſtroy the monſter, the Trojans rais'd an entrenchment 
defend Mercules from his purſuit : This being a remarkable h He x; 
of conduft in the Trojans, it gave occaſion to the poet to ade 
a plain narration with fiction, by aſcribing the work to fs 
the Goddeſs of wiſdom. Enſlathins. 2 
v: 180. Here Neptune and the Gods, &c.) I wonder why it, oug 
Plathius and all other commentators ſhould be ſilent f vithds 
this Receſs of the Gods: It ſeems ſtrange at the firſt u the w. 
© that ſo many deities, after having enter d the ſcene of Wi to the 
tion, ſhou'd perform ſo ſhort a part, and — and it 
come themſelves ſpettators. I conceive the reaſon © Abbille, 
conduft in the poet to be, that Achilles has been inaftive fl mind o 


ring the greateſt part of the foem; and as he is the bem 


o 


Crown the fair hills chat ver Simeic ſhade, 
[a circle-cloſe each heav'oly party ſate, 

latent to form the future ſcheme'of fate ; 

But mix not yet in fight, tho” Fove on high 


Meanwhile the ruſhing armies hide the ground; 
The trampled center yields 4 hollow ſound : 
Steeds cas d in mail, and chiefs in armour bright, 
The gleamy champain glows with brazen light. 
Amid both hoſts (2 dreadful ſpace) appear 
There, great 4cbilles ; bold ueas here. 

With tow'ring ſtrides Aneas firſt advanc'd ; 

The nodding plumage on his helmet danc'd, 
Spread o'er his breaſt the fencing ſhield he bore, 
And, as he mov'd, his jav'lin flam'd before, 

Not ſo Pelides ; furious to engage, : . 
He ruſn d impetuous. Such the lion's rage, 


it, ought to be the chief charakter in it: The poet therefore 
withdraws the Gods from the field, that Achilles have 
the whole honour of the day, and not act in Tubordmation 
to the deities: Beſides, the poem now draws to a concluſion, 
and it is neceſſary for Homer to enlarge upon the exploits of 
Achilles, that he may leave a noble idea of his valour upon the 
wind of the reader. | 27 

w 


A 
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The adverſe pow'rs, around Apollo; laid, 


Ss WW 


Gives the loud ſignal, and the heav ns reply 
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200 Who viewing firſt his foes with ſcornful eyes, 
Tho' all in arms the peopled city riſ, 
Stalks careleſs on, with unregarding pride; 
Till at the length, by ſome brave youth defy d, 
To his bold ſpear the ſavage turns alone, 
205 He murmurs fury with an hollow groan ; 
He grins, he foams, he rolls his eyes around; 
Laſh'd by his tail his heaving ſides reſound; 
He calls up all his rage ; he grinds his teeth, 
Reſolv d on vengeance, or reſoly'd on death. 
210 So fierce Achilles on AEneas flies; 
So ſtands Æueat, and his force defies. 
E'er yet the ſtern encounter join'd, begun 
The ſeed of Thetis thus to Venus ſon. 
Why comes ZEneas thro the ranks ſo fat? 
215 Seeks he to meet Achilles” arm in war, 


v. 214. &c. The converſation of Achilles and Rneas.] I ſhal 
lay before the reader the words of Euſlathius in defence of this 
Fir ee, which I confeſs ſeems to me to be faulty in the poet 

he reader (ſays he) would naturally expe&t ſome great and 
terrible atchievements 4 way” Hom Achilles on * firlt 
entrance upon action. The poet ſeems to us for it 
by his cations introduRtion of him inc the Gold: But 
inſtead of a ſtorm, we have a calm; he follows the ſame 
method in this book as he did in the third, where when both 
armies were ready to engage in a general conflict, he end 
the day in a ras combate between two heroes: Thus be 
always agreeably ſurprizes his readers. Beſides, the —_ 


* 


\ 
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hope the realms of Priameo enjoy, , 
id prove his merits to the throne of Troy? 

nat that beneath thy lance Achilles dies, 

he partial monarch may refuſe the prize ; 

Sons he has many; thoſe thy pride may quell ; 

ad tis his fault to love thoſe ſons too well. 

Ir, in reward of thy viftorious hand, 

Troy propos d ſome ſpacious tract of land? 

u ample foreſt, or a fair domain, | 

of hills for vines, and arable for grain? * 


Fy'n this, perhaps, will hardly prove thy lot. 
ut can Achilles be ſo ſoon forgot ? 


if Homer reap a farther advantage from this converſation of the 
dees: There is a chain of ancient hiſtory, as well as a ſeries 
if poetical beauties. | — 1 
Madam Dacier's excuſe is very little better: And to ſhew that 
his is really 'a fault in the poet, I believe I may appeal to the 
alte of every reader, who certainly finds bimſelf diſappointed : 
tar expeRation is rais d to ſee and heroes engage, when 
adenly it all ſinks into ſuch a combate, in which neither parry re- 
ves a wound ; and (what is more extraordinary) the are 
the ſpetators of ſo ſmall an action! What occaſion was 
for thunder, earthquakes, and deſcending deities, to intro- 
«ce a matter of ſo little importance? Neither is it any exc 

vfay he has given us a piece of ancient hiſtory ; we expetted to 
rad a poet, not an hiitorian. In ſhort, after the greateſt prepa- 
tion for action imaginable, he ſuſpends the whole narration, and 
wow the beat of a poet, cools at once into the ſunplicity of an 


Once 
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/ Once (as I'think) you ſaw this brandifh'd-ſpeir, 
And then the great uess ſeem d to fra. 
230 With hearty haſte from Idæs mount he fled, 
Nor, till he reach'd Lyrneſſus, turn d his head. 
_"* Her lofty walls not long our progreſs ſtay d; 
Thoſe, Pallat, Joe, and we, in ruins laid: 
In Grecian chains her captive race were caſt; 
235 Tis true, the great Zneas fled too faſt; 
Defrauded of my conqueſt once before, 
What then I loft, the Gods this day reftore. 
Go ; while thou may ſt, avoid the threaten'd fate 
Fools ſtay to feel it, and are wiſe too late. 
240 To this Anchiſes ſon. Such words employ 
To one that fears thee, ſome unwarlike boy: 
Such we diſdain ; the beſt may be defy'd Aa 
With mean reproaches, and unmanly pride : 
Unworthy the bigh race from which we came, 
24 5Proclaim'd ſo loudly by the voice of fame; 
Each from illuſtrious fathers draws his line; 
Each Goddeſs-born ; half human, half divine, 
'Thetis this day, or Venus' offspring dies, 
And tears ſhall trickle from cœleſtial eyes; 
250For when two heroes, thus deriv'd, contend, 
Tis not in words the glorious ſtrife can end. 


| 
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yet thou farther ſeek to learn my birth _ - 

\ tale reſounded thro' the ſpacious earth) 

eat how the glorious origine we prove 

om ancient Dardanus, the firſt from πẽů :: 
rdania's walls he rais d; for lion then 
he city ſince of many languag' d men) 
Vas not. The natives were content to till 

he ſhady foot of Idas fount · ful hill. 

tom Dardanus, great Erichtbonius ſprings, 

he richeſt, once, of Aſta's wealthy Kings; 

bree thouſand mares his ſpacious paſtares bred, 
hoe thouſand foals beſide their mothers fed. · 


fate 


— 


5. 258. The natives were content to till 
* foot of Ida's fount. ful bill. _ 
Azpduriluy dr Swe IM 
— . uhu , weyrur Ar 
Aa. iff uarugeiag w xt0r rrvhurideiny” — 29% 
to and Strabo underſtand 2 as favouring the 
hat the mountainous parts of the world were IF 
ter the univerſal deluge; and that mankind by degrees de- 
ded to dwell in the lower parts of the hills {which they —- 
ould have the word d Te Pra and or 1 
els of time ventur d into the . however ſeems to 
re taken this word in a ſenſt — different . where he 
5 to this paſſage. py 3. 109. | 
— Nondum Ilias & arces 
2 babitabant vallibus inis. r 
5. 262. and mares, &c.) The number of the 
hl mazes of 5s may ſcem incredible, — 
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* 
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Boreas, enamour'd of the ſprightly train, 
265 Conceal'd his godhead in a flowing mane)” 
With voice diſſembled to his loves he neigh'd, 
And cours'd the dappled beauties o'er the mead: 
Hence ſprung twelve others of unrivall'd kind, 
Swift as their mother mares, and father wind. 
270 Theſe lightly skimming, when they ſwept the pli 
Nor ply'd the graſs, nor bent the tender grain; 


not aſſured by Herodotus that there were in the ſtud of Cum 
one time (beſides thoſe for the ſervice of war) cight hundi 
| horſes, and fix thouſand fix hundred mares. Enſftathins. 

v. 264. Boreas, enamour'd, &c.] Homer has the happine 

of making the leaſt circumſtance conſiderable 3 the ſubd 
8 his hands, and the plaineſt matter ſhines in | 

Tee of poetry: Another poet would have ſaid theſe horl 
were as ſwift as the wind, but Homer tells you that they fpru 
_ Boreas the God of the wind; and thence drew their (wit 


v. 270. Theſe lightly skimming, as they ſwept the plain.) I 
Poet illuſtrates 2 — of Abele — E derbe tbe 
as running over the ſtanding corn, and ſurface of waters, withot 
making any impreflion. Virgil bas imitated theſe lines, a 
2 what Homer ſays of theſe hoxſes, to the ſwiftmeſs of ( 
? . a. 7. 809. , "fd : 


Ila vel intact᷑a ſegetis per ſumma volaret... 
Gramina ; nec teneras eurſu Læſiſſet ariſtas : 
Vel mare per medium, fluct᷑u ſuſpenſa tumenti 
Ferret iter, celeres nec tingeret aquore plantas. 


The reader will eaſily perceive that Virgil's is almoſt a lite 

tranſlation: He has imitated the very run of the verſes, whic 
F „ 
7 ESICTIDE, : 


v, 
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And when along the level ſeas they fle w, 

Scarce on the ſurface curl d the briny dew. 

Such Ericht bonius was: From him there came 
The ſacred Tyos, of whom the Trojan name. 
Three ſons renown'd adorn'd his nuptial bed, 
lun, Aſaracus, and Ganymed: 

he matchleſs Ganymed, divinely fair, 

[Whom heav'n enamour d ſnatch d to upper air, 
To bear the cup of Fove (ætherial gueſt) 

The grace and glory of th' ambroſial feaft. 

he two remaining ſons the line divide 1 

Firſt roſe Laomedon from Ius ſide; 

From him Tithonus,, now in cares grown old, 0 
ud Priam (bleſt with Hector, brave and bold:) 


I cannot but obſerve one thing in favour of Homer, that there 
1 n0 greater commendation be given to him, than by confide« 
ing the condu& of Virgil: Who, tho' undoubtedly the greateſt 
pet after him, ſeldom ventures to vary much from his original 
a the paſſages he takes from him, as in'a deſpair of improving, 
d contented if he can but equal them. J | 
5. 280. To bear the cup of Jove.]- To be a cup-bearer, has, 
n all ages and nations, been reckor'd an honourable employment: 
lapbo mentions it in bonour. of her brother Labichus, that be 
s cup-bearer to the nobles of Mitylene: The ſon'of Menelaus 
. Hebe and Mercury ſerv'd the Gods in 
lt was the cuſtom in the Pagan worſhip, to employ noble 
puths to pour the wine upon the ſacrifice: In this office Gany- 
emight peabakl attend upon the altar of Fupiter, and from 
Ice Was to de his = 
Z lud 2 
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chtius and Lampus, ever-honour d pair; 


And Hicetaon, thunderbolt of war. e. 3 
From great Aſaracus ſprung Capys, He ua 
Begat Anchiſes, and Anchiſes me. 1 Saw 
290 Such is our race: Tis fortune gives us birth, His! 


But Fove alone endues the ſoul with worth: 
He, ſource of pow 'r and might! with boundleſs ſyay 
All humane courage gives, or takes away. 
Long in the field of words we may contend, 

295 Reproach is infinite, and knows no end, 
Arm'd or with truth or falſhood, right or wrong, 
So voluble a weapon is the tongue: 
Wounded, we wound ; and neither fide can fail, 
For ev'ry man has equal ſtrength to rail. 

goo Women alone, when in the ſtreets apy ar, 
perhaps excel us in this wordy war. 
Like us they ſtand, encompaſs'd with the crowd, 
And vent their anger, impotent and loud, 
Ceaſe then — Our buſineſs in the ſjeld of fight 

305 Is not to queſtion, but to prove our might. 
To all thoſe inſults thou haft offer 'd here, 
Receiye this anſwer: Tis my flying ſpear. 
lie ſpoke. . With all his force the jf lin fi 

| Fix'd deep, and loudly in the buckler rung. 
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Far on his out-ſtretch'd-arm, Pelides held 
(To meet the thund' ring lance) his dreadful ſhield, 
That trembled as it ſtuck ; nor void of fear : 
Saw, Cer it fell, th immeaſurable ſpear. 

His fears were vain; impenetrable charms 

ecur d the temper of th* ztherial arms. © 
Thro' two ſtrong plates the point irs paſſage held, 
But ſtop d, and refted, by the third repell'd ; - 
Five plates of various metal, various mold, 0 


Compos d the ſhield . of braſs each outward fold, 
Hof tin each inward, and the middle gold: 
There ſtack the lance. Then riſing e'er he threw, 
The forceful ſpear of great Achilles flew, 
And pierc'd the Dardan ſhield's extremeſt bound, 
Where the ſhrill braſs return'd a ſharper ſound : 
Thro* the thin verge the Pelian weapon glides, 
wo And the flight cov'ring of expanded hides. 
Eneas his contracted body bends, 

ud o'er him high the riven targe extends, 

2s, thro' its patting plates, the upper air, 
And at his back perceives the quiy'ring ſpear : 
A fate ſa near him, chills his ſoul with frighr, 
ionAnd ſwims before his eyes the many-colour'd light. 


F L | Achilles, 
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Achilles, raſhing in with dreadful cries, | 

Draws his broad blade, and at Aneas flies: 
335 Eneas routing as the foe came on, 

(With force collected) heaves a mighty tone: 

A maſs enormous! which in modern days 

No two of earth's degen'rate ſons could raiſe, 

But Ocean'sGod,whoſe earthquakes rock the grout 
340 Saw the diſtreſs, and mov d the pow'rs around, 

Lo! on the brink of fate Æneas ftands, 

An inſtant victim to Achilles hands: 

By Phœbus urg d; but Phæbus bas beftow'd 

His aid in vain: The man o'erpow'rs the God. 
345 And can ye ſee this righteous chief atone h 

With guiltleſs blood, for vices not his own? * 


- | | 4nd ſ 


v. 339. But Ocean's God, &c.] The conduQ of the port i 
making Eueas owe bis lafery to Neptune in this place is remai ¶endan 
able: Neptune is an enemy to the Trojans, yet he dares 
ſuffer ſo pious a man to fall, leſt Jupiter ſhould be offended 
This ſhews, ſays Exſtathins, that piety is always under the pr 
teftion of Cod; and that favours are ſometimes conferred, no 
out-of kindneſs, but to prevent a greater detriment z thus N 
tune preſeryes Æneas, leſt Jupiter ſhould revenge his death up 
the Grectans. ot; NE 

V. 345. And can ye ſee this righteous chief, &c.) 'Tho' Aint 
is repreſented a man of great courage, yet his piety is his mol 

Mining character: This is the — why he is always the c 
of the Gods, and they favour him conſtantly thro” the whe 
with their immediate protettion. 


'Tis in this light that Virgil bas preſented him to the vi 
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o all che Gods his conſtant vows were paid; 

re, tho' he wars for Troy, he claims our aid. 

te wills not this; nor thus can Fove reſign 

be future father of the Dardan line: 

be firſt great anceſtor obtain'd his grace, 

xd ſtill his love deſcends on all the race. 

r Priam now, and Priam's faithleſs kind, 

length are odions to th all-ſeeing mind 

n great /Eneas ſhall devolve the reign, 

nd ſons ſucceeding ſons the laſting line ſuſtain. 
| The 


the reader: His valonr bears but the ſecond place in the 
tis. In the Lias, indeed, he is drawn in miniature, and in 
Eneis at full length; but there are the ſame features in the 
by, which are in the original, and he is the ſame Eueas in 
xe as he was in Troy. 
354. On Ancas ſhall devolve the reign, \ 
4nd ſons Pawel ons the laſting live ſuſtain. 
e ſtory of Eueas his —— the Rowan empire gave Vi 
fineſt occafion imaginable - o paying a complement to Au- 
ſus, and his eountry- men, who were of being thought the 
cendants of Troy. He has tranſlated theſe two lines literally, 
| put them in the nature of a prophecy ; as the favourers of 
opinion of Aineas's ſailing into Italy, imagine Homer's to 


Abe Pla Toy ror de- 
Kei hd, raid wy Toixer ii e, oo ava 


Hic domus ner cunct᷑is dominabitur oris, 
Et nati natorum & qui naſcentur ab illis. 


ae has been a very ancient alteration made (as Strabo ob- 


ſerves) 
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The great Earth-ſhaker thus: To whom rep 

Th' imperial Goddeſs with the radiant eyes, 

Good as he is, to immolate or ſpare 

360 The Dardan Prince, O Neptune, be thy care; 


ſerves) in theſe{ two lines, by ſubſtituting deri in 
room of Teghor;. It is not im but Virgil might 
occaſion for it, by his cunct᷑is dominabitur oris. 

athius does not entirely diſcountenance this | 
it be underſtood, ſays he, as a prophecy, the poet might t 
it from the Sibylline Oracles. He farther remarks, that 
Poet artfully interweaves into his poem not only the th 
which happen'd before the commencement, and in the 
eution of the Trojan war; but other matters of impor 


which happen d even after that war was brought to a concluſ 0 5 
Thus for inſtance, we have here a piece of hiſtory not en we 
in any other author, by which we are inform'd that the | 1 b 
of neas ſucceeded to the crown of Troas, and to the king Thar 
of Priam. Enftathins. | 15 
This paſſage is very conſiderable, for it ruins the uf Ia; 
chimzra of the Roman empire, and of the family of the Wl | 
ars, who both ended to deduce their original from . Y a 
nas, alledging that after the taking of Troy, om 
came into Italy; and this pretenſion is y atrally 3 


ſtroy d. This teſtimony of er ought to be look d a 
an authentick att, the fidelity and verity whereof cannot 
queſtioned. Neptune, as an enemy as he is to the 
yans, declares that /Eneas, and after bim his poſterity, 
reign over the * Wou'd Homer have put this propt 
in Neptune's mouth, if he had not known that nean, did 
leave Troy, but that he reigned there, and if he had not! 
in his time the deſcendants of that prince reign there 
wiſe? That poet wrote two hundred and fixty years, or! 
abouts, after the taking of Troy, and, what is very remark 
he wrote in ſome of the towns of Tonia, that is to ſays i 
neighbourhood of Fhrygia, ſo that the time and place 
ſuch a weight to his depoſition that nothing can invali 
is. All that the hiſtorians have written concerning 4 

vo 
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las and I, by all that Gods can bind. 

ure ſworn deſtruction to the Trojan kind 

lot ev'n an inſtant to protract their fate, 

: fare one member of the ſinking ſtate 


6 


rage into Italy, ought to be conſider'd as a Romance 
de on purpoſe to deſtroy all hiſtorical truth, for the mo 
cient is polterior to Homer by ſomes ages. Before Dianyfins 
Halicarngſſus, ſome writers being ſenſible of the ſtrength of 
is — of Homer, undertook to explain it ſo as to te- 
zeile it with this fable; and they ſaid that Tueas, after 
ing been in Italy, return'd to Troy, and left his ſon Aſca- 
# there. Dionyſins of Halicaraaſſus, little ſarisfy'd with this 
lution, which did not ſeem to him to be probable, has ta- 
1 another method: He would have it that by theſe words, 
He ſhall reign over the Trojans,” Homer meant, He ſhall 
3 over the 1r0jans whom he ſhall carry with him into Italy. 
or is it not poflible, ſays he, that Aincas ſhould reign over 
the Trojans, whom he had taken with him, though ſettled 
elſewhere ? | 
That hiſtorian, who wrote in Rome itſelf, and in the very 
gu of Auguſtus, was willing to make his coùrt to that Prince 
explaining this paſſage of Homer, ſo as to favour the chi- 
he was poſſeſs d with. And this is a reproach that may, 
b ſome juſtice, be caſt on him; for Poets may, by their fic- 
u, fatter Princes and welcome: "Tis their trade. But for 
baus to corrupt the gravity , and- ſeverity of hiſtory, to 
tute fable in the place of truth, is what ought not to 
pardon'd. | Strabo was much more ſcrupulous, for though he 
tte his books of geography towards the beginning of Tibe- 
reign, yet he had the courage to give a right explication 
this paſſage of Hymer, and to aver, that this poet ſaid, and 
ut, that Eneas remain'd at Troy, that he reign'd therein, 
n's whole race being extinguiſh'd, and that he left the 
Nom to his children after bi lib. 13. Lou may ſee this 
le matter difcuſs'd in a letter from M. Bochart to M. de Se- 
who has preſix d it to his remarks upon the tranſlationeof 


ol, V. | 1 "Till 


37 And'cafts thick darkneſs o'er Achilles” eyes. 
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365 Till her laſt flame be quench d with her laſt go IM The 
And ev'n her crumbling ruins are no more. Wit 

The king of Ocean to the fight defcends, W 
Thro' all the whiſtling darts his courſe he bends Hb 
Swift interpos d between the warriors flies, Henc 
Defr 


From great Æneas ſhield the ſpear he drew, But 1 


And at its maſter's feet the weapon threw. hall 
That done, with force divine he ſnatch'd on big let t. 


The Dardan Prince, and bore him thro” the seen 
37 5 Smooth-gliding without ſtep, above the heads MI wi 
Of warring heroes, and of bounding ſteeds, hen 
Till at the battel's utmoſt verge they light, dde 
Where the flow Caucons cloſe the rear of fight: be 


£ ; | : | 
J ſpe 


r 


V. 378. Where the ſlow Caucons cloſe the rear.) The Ca 
(ſays Euſtathius) were of Papblagonian extraft : And thu 


haps was the reaſon why they are not diſtinttly mention 0 
the catalogue, they being included under the 3 ung. 

Papblagomans : Tho' two lines are queted which are {; accor 

have been left out by ſome tranſcriber, and immediately 

lowed this, = | K 

Kegwrar 7 A 9 q "Egwlirer- Hay 

Which verſes are theſe; Fe 5 * 

Kaunevat abr 39% erorxni - i Aανj¼ef; ＋ 

Or as others read it, "AueKOv. ; 4 15 


b 


The Godhead there (his heavenly form confeſs'd) 
With words like theſe the panting chief addreſs'd. 
What Pow'r, O Prince, with force inferior far 

Urg'd thee to meet Achilles arm in war? 
Henceforth,beware, nor antedate thy doom, 
Defrauding fate of all thy fame to come. 

dut when the day decreed (for come it muſt) 
hall lay this dreadful hero in the duſt, 

Let then the furies of that arm be known, 


deeure, no Grecian force tranſcends thy own. 
is WW With that, he left him wond'ring as he lay, 
hen from Achilles chas d the miſt away: 
budden, returning with the ftream of light, 
be ſcene of war came ruſhing on his fight. 
hen thus, amaz'd : What wonders ſtrike my mind ! 
y ſpear, that parted on the wings of wind, 


ie Ca 


wir oi M agb dla xh $a ar b. 


"MD: — to ochers, © 
fate! FRN | 
Kala $6uer' iran. 


tt I believe theſe are not Homer's lines, but rather the addition 
ſome tranſcriber, and tis evident, by conſulting the paſſage 
m which they are ſaid to have been curtaitd, that they would 
abſurd — that for the ſecond line is actually there al- 
uy ; as theſe Caucons are ſaid to live upon the banks of the 
arthenius, ſo are the Paphlagonians in the above-mention'd 
f It is therefore more probable that the Caucbns are in- 


in the P ans. 
apblagomans. = Laid 
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3.95 Laid here before me! and the Darden Lord, 
That fell this inftant, vaniſh'd from my ſword ! 

J thought alone with mortals to contend, 

But pow'rs celeſtial ſure this foe defend. 

Great as he is, our arm he ſcarce will try, 
A400 Content for once, with all his Gods, to fly. 
Now then let others bleed This ſaid; aloud 
He vents his fury, and inflames the crowd. 
O Greeks (he cries, and ev'ry rank alarms) 
Join battel, man to man, and arms to arms! 
405 Tis not in me, tho* favour'd by the sky, 

To mow whole troops, and make whole armies fy 

No God can ſingly ſuch a hoſt engage, 

Not Mars himſelf, nor great Minerva's rage. 

But whatſoe'er Achilles can inſpire, 

410 Whate'er of active force, or acting fire, 

Whate'er this heart can prompt, or hand obey; 

All, all Achilles, Greeks ! is yours to day. 

Thro' yon' wide hoſt this arm ſhall ſcatter fear, 

And thin the ſquadrons with my ſingle ſpear. 
415 Heſaid: Nor leſs elate with martial joy, 

The god-like Hector warm'd the troops of Troy. 

Trcjns to war! Think Hector leads you on; 

Nor dread the vaunts of Pelews' haughty ſon. 


Dee 
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Deeds muſt decide our fate, Ev'nthoſe with words 
laſult the brave, who tremble at their ſwords : | 
The weakeſt Atheiſt-wretch all heav'n defies, 
But ſhrinks and ſnudders, when the thunder flies. 
Nor from yon boaſter ſhall your chief retire, 
Not tho” his heart were ſteel, his hands were fire ;. 
That fire, that ſteel, your Hector ſhou'd withſtand, 
And brave that vengeful heart, that dreadful hand. 
Thus (breathing rage thro' all) the hero ſaid ; 
A wood of lances riſes round his head, 
Clamors on clamors tempeſt all the air, 
They join, they throng, they thicken to the war. 
Or AY Bue Phorbucs warns him from high heav'n to ſhun 
The ſingle fight with Thetis* god-like fon ; 
ore ſafe to combate in the mingled band, | 
Nor tempt too near the terrrors of his hand.. 
He hears, obedient to the God of Light, 
d plung'd within the ranks, awaits the fight. 
Then fierce Achilles, ſhouting to the skies, 
Won Troy's whole force with boundleſs fury flies. 
Firſt falls Þphytion, at his army's head; 
brave was the chief, and brave the hoſt he led; 
J* rom great Orryntens he deriv'd his blood, 
His mother was a Nais of the flood; 
I. 3. Beneath 
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Beneath the ſhades of Tmolus, crown'd with ſnoy, 
From Hyde's walls he rul'd the lands below. 


445 Fierce as he ſprings, the ſword. his head divides; MThe 


The parted viſage falls on equal fides: - | And 
With loud reſounding arms he ſtrikes the plain; 
While thus Achilles glories o'er the ſlain. 
Lie there, Otryntides the Trojan earth 
450 Receives thee dead, tho' Gygæ boaft thy birth; 
Thoſe beauteous fields where Hyllus waves are roll 
And plenteous Hermys ſwells with tides of gold, 
Are thine no more Th inſulting hero ſaid, 
And left him ſleeping in eternal ſhade. 
455 The rolling wheels of Greece the body tore, 
And daſh'd their axles with no vulgar gore. 
Demoleon next, Antenor's offſpring, laid 
Breathleſs in duſt, the price of raſhneſs paid, 
Th' impatient ſteel with full deſcending ſway 
460 Forc'd thro his brazen helm its furious way, 
Reſiſtleſs drove the batter d skull before, 
And daſh'd and mingled all the brains with gore. 
This ſees Hippodamas, and ſeiz d with fright, 
Deſerts his chariot for a ſwifter flight: 
465 The lance arreſts him: An ignoble wound 
The panting Trojan rivets to the ground. 


* 
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ne groans away his ſoul: Not louder roars 
u Neptune's ſhrine on Helice's high ſhores- 
; Arbe vikim bull; the rocks rebellow round, 
And Ocean liſtens to the grateful ſound. 

Then fell on Polydore his vengeful rage, 

he youngeſt hope of Priam's ſtooping age: 
Whole feet for ſwiftneſs in the race ſurpaſt) 
df all his ſons, the deareſt, and the laſt. 


h 1. 467. Not louder roars | | 
At Neptune's ſhrine on Helice's bigh ſhores, &c.) 
, In Helice, a town of Achaia, three quarters of a league from the 
ph of Corinth, Neptune bad a magnificent temple, where the 


Þztans offer'd every year to him a ſacrifice of a bull; and itwas- 


ith theſe people an auſpicious ſign, and a certain mark that 


te ſacrifice would be acc „if the bull bellowed as he was 
d to the altar. After the Tonic migration, which 1 

bout 140 after the taking of Troys the Tonians a” 
(embled in the fields of Priene, to celebrate the ſame feſtival 
1 honour of Heliconian 8; and as thoſe of Priene valued 


hemſelves upon being originally of Helice, they choſe for the 
ling of the lactifice, a Prienian. It is needleſs to dif- 
ute from whence the Poet taken his compariſon ; for as he 
I'd 100, or 120 years after the Ionic migration, it cannot be 
loubted but he * it in the Afian Ionia, and at Priene itſelf ; 
dere be had, probably, often afliſted at that ſacrifice, and been 
itneſs of the ceremonies therein obſerved. This Poet always 
ppears ſtrongly addicted to the cuſtoms of the Tonians, which 


Pacier. 


'. 471. T hen fell on Polydore his vengeful rage.) Euripides ia 


Is Hecuba has follow'd another tradition, when he makes Poly- 
nus the ſon of Priam and of Hecuba, and lain by Folymne 

ing of Thrace, after the taking of Troy z for, —— to 
Homer, he is not the ſon of Hecuba, but of Laothoe, as he lays 


ather choſen to folluw Euripides than Homer... 


vakes ſome conjeRure that he was an Ionian himſelf. Exſtatbius... 


the following book, and is {lain by Achilles. Virgil too has 


14 To 


| 
| 
| 


1 
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47 To the forbidden field he takes his flight 
In the firſt folly of a youthful Knigbt, 
To vaunt his ſwiftneſs wheels around the plain, 
But vaunts not long, with all his ſwiftneſs ſhin, 
N Struck where the croſſing belts unite behind, 
480 And golden rings the double back · plate join d: 
Forth thro the navel burſt the thrilling fleet ; 
And on his knees with piercing ſhrieks he fell; 
The ruſhing entrails pour d upon the ground 
His hands collect; and darkneſs wraps bim round 
485 When Heco view d, all ghaſtly in his gore 
| Thus ſadly flaio, th unhappy Polydore ; 
A cloud of ſorrow overcaſt his ſight, - 
His ſoul no longer brook'd t the diſtant — 
. Fall in Abit dreadful front he came, 
490 And ſhook his ger like a waring flame. 


v. 489. Full in Achilles Ineadful front be came.) The great 
ent of the Poet, in keeping the charafter of his hero, is, 

in this place, very evident: When Achilles was engage Ain 
= holds a long conference with him, and with patience bears the . 
1 he purſu d the ſame method with Heco, 

be had'de _ from his — Anger is the prevailing pa- 
ſign in he luft the field in a 28 e * Agamemnony 
and carers iv again to be reveng'd of oet there- 
2 ks bien rakes at che- fight of kis even 
— ſcribes him as 2 kill him, he gives him 4 

t challenge, and that challenge is c ded in 3 

e Bes His — weak to be reveng'd, would not ſuffer bin 

— lay it by a length of | | 


T * The 


3.3 4 


The fon of Peleus fees, with" joy olg, 
His heart high- bounding i in his riſing breaſt: 


, lo! the Man, on whom black fates attend; ; 


rde man, chat flew-4ehilles, in his Friend ! 2 

Mio more ſhall Hector s and Pelider Tpear | | 

" Wn from each other in the walls « of wat 
hen with revengeful eyes he [dd him o'er: 

"me, and receive thy fate! He ſpake no more. 
Hetor, undaunted, thus. Such words employs | : 
To one that dreads thee, ſome pam . 

ach we could give, "defying and 4 
lean intercourſe of obloquy and a I Yi 
know thy force to mine fuperior far ; 

nt heav'n-alone confers ſacceſs in wat 

ein as T am, the Gods may guide my · dartꝭ 4 
dd giye it entrance in a braver heart. 

Then parts the Jance: But Pallas“ heav 'oly broatk. 
ir from Ar hies wafts the winged deatb: 
e bidden dart again to Hector flies, 
d at the feet of i its great maſter lie- 
ies cloſos with his hated foe,. | 


dene oye with flaming fur slow 


: 
, 


i 2 


. 
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But i to his aid, Apollo ſhronds | 
1 The favour'd hero in a veil of clouds. 7 | 
x 515 Thrice ſtruck Pelides with indignant heart, 
Thrice in impaſſive air he plung d the dart: 
| The fpear a fourth time bury'd in the cloud, 
He foams with fury, and exclaims aloud. 
| Wretch ! thou haſt ſcap' d. again, once more t 
| flight 
520 Has fay'd thee, and the partial God of Light. 
„ But long thou ſhalt not thy juſt fate withſtand, 
LT If any power aſſiſt Achilles' hand. Fi 
p 
| 
| 
|. 
x 


Fly then inglorious! but thy flight this day . 

Whole hecatombs of T5 rojan ghoſts mall pay. 
525 With that, he gluts his rage on numbers ſlain 

Then Dryops tumbled to th* enſanguin d Plain, 


v. $13, But preſent to bis aid, arme —— 
ſervation, that a Gol ſhould never be introduc'd into # f. 
but where his — is 3 And it may be 
why the life of Heer is of ſuch importance that Apollo 
reſcue him from the band of Achilles here, and yet ſuffer BF: 
to fall Io ſoon after? Euſlathius anſwers, that the Ty + 
not yet ſufficiently exalted the valour of Achilles, be 


time to enlarge his 2 and riſes by deff tr 
in bis charater, till he * s both his courage and rel 7 
ment at one blow in the death of — And the Poet, apa 


he, pays a. great complement to his favourite country-man 
8 a5 wo, but the intervention of a God could 


Ge ewr.and or from the hand of Achilles. 


(N 


ere d thro? the neck : He left him panting there, 
nd ſtopp d Demuc hus, great Philetor's heir, 
1 chief! deep gaſh d th enormous blade, 
d for the ſoul an ample paſſage made. 
ugnαν,und Dardanus expire, 
The valiant ſons of an unhappy ſire; 
oth in one inſtant from the chariot hurl'd, 
unk in one inſtant to the nether world; 
his diff rence only their ſad fates afford, 
That one the ſpear deſtroy d, and one the ſword. 
Nor leſs anpity'd, young Alaftor bleeds ; 
vain his youth, in vain his beauty pleads: 
n vain he begs thee with a ſuppliant's moan, 
o ſpare a form, and age ſo like thy own ! 
nhappy boy! no pray'r, no moving art 
Fer bent that fierce, inexorable heart ft 


*. 541, No grey, 10 ande pe =... 845 
E'er bent heart ! /\ oy 


" the reader to an . 4 to it, b 2 of it: 


$ that when we ſee in this — to ad pra 
wnpafſion, it is what we ex 1 75 1 —— 
decanſe it is contrary to-his N ropoſes him not 
ua pattern for imitation z but the moral of of * poem, which he 


delign'd the reader Mould draw from it, is, that we lord wei 1 


, lince Ri er peauicious in the. event. 


1 6 While 
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needed is a ee me, to * with what art the 4 
vet purſues his ſubjett + The opening of the Poem es to 
t of the anger of Achilles; that anger draws on all the great 
rents of the ſtory : And RP at have Arp wg , awakens | 


# 
1 
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The ruthleſs falchion op'd his tender fide-; And 
545 The panting liver pours a flood of gore 


That drowns his boſom till he pants no more. And 
Thro'Mulius' head then drove th impetnous ſpeuſ i The 
The warrior falls, transfix d from ear to ear. Tire 
Thy life, Echeclus ! next the ſword berea ves, This 


5 50 Deep thro the front the pond'rons falchion cleare: i co f 
Warm'd in the brain the ſmoaking weapon lies, 
The purple death comes floating o'er his eyes. 
Then brave Deucalion dy'd : The dart was flung 
Where the knit nerves the pliant elbow ftrung ; 
555 He dropp'd his arm, an unaffiſting weight, 
And ſtood all impotent, expecting fate: 
Full on his neck the falling falchion ſped, 
From his broad ſhoulders hew'd his creſted head: 


Forth from the bone the ſpinal marrow flies, ou 
560 And ſunk in duft, the corps extended lies. * ou 
Rbigmus, whole race from fruitful Thea came, wh 
(The ſon of Pireus, an illuſtrious name,) Thi 
Succeeds to fate: The ſpear his belly rends; 2 
Prone from his car the thund'ring chief deſcends: 9 
565 The Squire who N expiring on the gro ô Fai 
His proſtrate maſter, rein'd the ſteeds around; le 


* His 
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His back ſcarce tarn'd, the Pelian uv in gor d EY 
And ftretch'd the ſervant o'er his dying Lord, 
u when a flame the winding valley fills, 
god runs on crackling ſhrubs between the hills; 
Then o'er the ſtubble up the mountain flies, | 
Fires the high woods, and blazes to the skies, 
This way and that, the ſpreading torrent roars ; 
res $0 ſweeps the hero thro" the waſted ſhores. = 
„ Lound him wide, immenſe deſtruction pours, 
And earth is delug'd with the ſanguine ſhow'rs. 
3 & with autumnal harveſts cover d oer, 
| And thick beſtrown, lies Cere,* facred floor, 
When round and round, with never-weary'd pain, 
The trampling ſteers beat out th' un-number'd grain. 
| So 


id: 


v. 580. T be trampling. ſteers beat out th un-nember'd grain.) In 
Greece, inſtead of thraſhing the corn as we do, they caus'd it to 
te trod out by oxen ; this was likewiſe praftis'd in Jud aa, as is 
| ſeen by the law of. God, who forbad the Ferus to muzzle the ox 
, who trod out the | rag ligebis es bovis terentis in area fruges 
tas. Deut. xxv. ? 
The ſame prałt ice is fill preſervd ameng the Turks and 
modern Greeks. * 


The ſi miles at the end.] It is uſuzI with our author to heap his 
ds: limiles very thick together at the concluſion of a book. He has 
done the - Hoe in the ſeventeenth : *Tis the natural diſcharge of a 
uſt imagination, heated in its progreſs, and giving itſelf vent in 
this crowd of images. | 


I cannot cloſe the notes upon this oak, wikeut cblerring 
t 


His 
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80 the 1 courſers, as the chariot rolls, 
Tread down whole ranks, and cruſh out Heroes ſouls, 
Daſh'd from their hoofs, while o'er the dead they fly, 
"Black, bloody drops the ſmoaking chariot die: 


* 585 The ſpiky wheels thro' heaps of carnage tore; 


And thick the groaning axles dropp'd with gore. 
High o'er the ſcene of death Achilles ood, 

All grim with duft, all horrible in blood : 

Yet ſtill inſatiate, ſtill with rage on flame; 


590 Such is the Luſt of never-dying Fame! 


the dreadful idea of Achilles, which the Poet leaves — 
mind of the reader. He drives his chariot over ſhi 

mangled heaps of ſlain: The wheels, the axle tree, and = 

horſ es are Maid with blood, the hero's burn with fury, 

el bis rue are red with flaugbter. A Painter might form, 

age, the picture of Mars in the fullneſs of his ter. 

_ ya as Phidias D id 60 hens —— that 


of Fapiter in all his majeſty. 
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falls, upon the lame with (great. ſlanghtiy,, Pakb\jrodle 


be purſues: him in that diſguiſe, gives the ¶ rojans an 
opportunity of retiring into their city, 


—_— 


— 
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"The AR G U M E N 7. 
The battel in the river Scamander. 


r & HE Trojans fly before Achilles, ſome toward: 
the town, others to the river Scamander ; He 


captives alive, to ſacrifice to the ſhade of Patroclus; 
and kills Lycaon and Aſteropæus. Scamander attacks 
bim with all bis waves; Neptune and Pallas aſſiſt the 
Hero; Simois joins Scamander ; at length Vulcan, by 
the inſtigation of Juno, almoſt dries up the river, This 
combate ended, the other Gods engage eath other, Mean- 
evhile Achilles continues the aug bier, drives the ref 
into Troy.; Agenor only makes a ftand, and is con- 
vey d away in a cloud by Apollo; who (to delude 
Achilles) takes upon him Agenor's ſhape, and while 


T be ſame day continues. The en on the banks 
and in the ſtream of Scamander. 
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VNp sow to Xonther' gliding fiream they 
ET 
Xantbur, immortal progeny of Fove. 

be river here divides the flying train. 

ut to the town * diverſe o'er the plain, 


4 


«4, 
* 


Where 


% 


" This Book i is „de different oi all rhe faregoin 
Po' it be a battel, it is entirely of a new and exciting kj 
erſify's with a vaſt variety of imag defeription. 
ſcene is totally 8 He * combate of his 
d with the rivers, and deſcribes! a a battel amidſt an inun- 
ion, It is obſervable, that tho" the whole war of 9 


o 
— —— —— P. P. — — — — 
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5 Where late their troops triumphant bore the fight, 
Now chas d, and trembling in ignoble flight: 
(Theſe, with a gather d miſt, Saturnia ſhrouds, 

And rolls behind the rout a heap of clouds) 
Part plunge into the ſtream: Old Xanthus roars, 
10 The flaſhing billows beat the whiten'd ſhores: 
With cries promiſcuous all the banks refound, 
And here, and there, in eddies whirling round, 0 
The flouncing ſteeds and ſhrieking warrion( 
grownd. -:- e = 71 
As the ſcorch'd locuſts from their fields retire, 
15 While faſt behind them runs the blaze of fire; 
1 4 : 1 f Driy 


was upon the banks of theſe rivers, Homer has artfully left « 
the machinery of River-Gods in all the other battels, to aggra 
dize this of his hero. There is no book of the poem that | 
more force of imagination, or in which the great and inexhauſie 
invention of our author is more powerfully exerted. After th 
deſcription of an inundation, there follows a very beautiful co 
traft in that of the drought : 'The of Achilles is admirad 
ſuſtain'd, and the new ſtrokes which Homer gives to his pid 
are ſuch, as are deriv'd from the very ſource of his charaier, 
finiſh the entire draught of this hero. 

How far all that appears wonderful or ex ant in th 
Epiſode, may be reconcil'd to probability, truth and nat: 
reaſon, will be confider'd in a diſtin& note on that head. II 
reader may find it on v. 447. | 

V. 2 5 immortal progeny of Jove.] The river is be 
ſaid to be the ſon of Fupiter, on account of its being ſupply 
with waters that fall from Jupiter, that is, from heaven. 


thius. 
V. 14. As the ſcorch'd locuſts, &c.) appar pcs we 
ſeveral countries have been much infeſted with armics 


lis blo! 


Which 
hen, 


m'd \ 


OS 
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iv'n from the land before the ſmoaky cloud, 

ſhe cluſt ring legions ruſh into the flood: 72 
o plung d in Xanthus, by Achilles force, | 
cars the reſounding ſurge with men and horſe. 

is bloody lance the hero cafts aſide, 

Which ſpreading Tam'risks on the margin hide.) 

hen, like a God, the rapid billows braves, 

m d with his ſword, high-brandiſh'd o'er the waves; 


bt; 


us; and that, to prevent their deſtroying the fruits of the 
wth, the —_— by kindling large fixes, drove them from 
beit fields 3 the locuſts, to avoid te intenſe heat, were forc'd to 
uſt themſelves into the water. From this obſervation the Poet 
avs his allufion, which is very much to the honour of Achilles, 
xe it repreſents the Trojans, with reſpe& to him, as no more 
un ſo many inſets. 
The. ſame. commentator takes notice, that becauſe; the iſland 
Cyprus, in particular, was us'd to iſe this method with 
| Lutz, ſome authors have conj that Homer was of that 
pantry. But if this were a ſufficient reaſon for ſuch a ſup 
n, he might be ſaid to be born in almoſt all the countries of the 
xd, fince he draws his obſeryations from the cuſtoms of them 


We may hence account for the innumerable armies of theſe 
xuſts, mention'd among the plagues of Egypt, without having 
courſe to an immediate creation, as ſome good men have ima- 
ud, whereas the miracle, indeed, conſifts in the wonderful 
nner of bringing them upon the Ægyptians. I have often ob- 
n'd, with pleaſure, the Enilitude ich many of Homer's ex- 
ſons bear with the holy ſcriptures,” and that the moſt ancient 
athen writer in the world often f; in the idiom of Moſes : 
bus as the locuſts in Exodus are (aid to be driven into the ſeas, 
in Homer they are forc'd into a river. 


Now 
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| % 

Now down he plunges, now he whirls it round, 

2 5 Deep groan'd the waters with the dying fqund ; 
Repeated wounds the red'ning river dy'd, - 
And the warm purple circled on the tide-. 
Swift thro' the foamy flood the Trojans fly, 


ith th 
te th 
heſe þ 
od vict 


And cloſe in rocks or winding caverns lie. gs 
zo So the huge Dolphin tempeſting the main, as 

In ſhoals before him fly the ſcaly train, 

Confus'dly heap'd they ſeek their inmoſt cay LS 

Or pant and heave beneath the floating waves, = A 

Now tir'd with ſlaughter, from the Trojan band A 


35 Twelve choſen youths he drags alive to land; 


„ It 
ous An 
Ls ; ——— t reſery 
v. 30. So the huge Dolpbin, &c.] It is obſervable with vb Gcrific 
juſtneſs the author diverſifies his compariſons, according to tt 
different ſcenes and elements he is engag'd in: Achilles has bet 
Fizherto on the land, and compar'd to land-animals, a lyon, & 
Naw he is in the water, the Poet derives bis images from then 2, 
and likens hiin to a dolphin. Euſtathius. Vit 
v. 34. Now tir d with ſlaughter.) This is admirably Ca; 
ſuited to the character of Aches, his rage bears him headlor 
on the enemy, he kills all that oppoſe him, and ſtops not, tad £5. 
nature itſelf could not keep pace with his anger z be had det 
min d to reſerve twelve noble youths to T A to the ma Vn 
of Patroclas, but his reſentment gives him no time to think! Inj 
them, till the hurry of his paſſiom abates, and he is tir d vit 


Laughter: Without this circumſtance, I think an objefic 

might naturally be rais'd, that in the dime of a purſuit Abi 

BY the enemy too much leiſure to eſe „ while F. buſy d hin i ag 0 
elf with tying theſe priſoners: Thoꝰ it is not abſalutely necet 

to ſuppoſe he ty'd them with his own hands. 


Wi 
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ith their rich belts their captive arms conftrains, 
te their proud ornaments, but now their chains.) 
heſe his attendants to the ſhips convey'd, 
4 vitims! deftin'd to Patroclus ſhade. | 
Then, as once more he plung'd amid the flood, 
he young Lycaon in his paſſige ſtood ; TY 
| & The 


7.35. Twelve choſen youths: This piece of cruelty in Achil. 
bas appear'd ſhocking to many, and indeed is what I think 
z only be excus'd by. conſidering the ferocious and vindic- 
x ſpirit of this hero. "Tis, however, certain; that the cruel- 
n exercis d on enemies in war, were authoriz'd by the milituy 
of thoſe times z nay, religion itſelf became a ſanftion 0 

It is not only the fierce Achilles, but the pious and rtli- 
uus Aineas, whole very character is virtue and compatiſiony 
at reſerves ſeveral young unfortunate captives, taken in battel, 
lacrifice them to the manes of his favourite hero. En. 10. 
$17, I 


VVV Sulmone creatos 
en Quatuor hic juvenes, totidem quos educat Ufens 


Viventes rapit; inferias quos immolet umbris, 
Captivogue rogi perfundat ſanguine flammas. 


Eu. rt, v. t. 


. 
* 


Vinxerat & poſt terga manus, quos mitteret umbris 
Inferias, cæſo kee Sanguine flammas. 


M (what is icular) the Latin expreſſes no diſa 
bation of 2 which the 8 plain — 
aking of this in Iliad 23. v. 176. 9 4 


— A ee Aigen ile 


n. The yourg Lyeaon, Sc.] Homer bas a wonderful art 
judgment in contriving ſuch incidents as ſet the —— 
teriſtic 


% 


Jo Ten days were paſt, ſince in his father's reign 
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The ſan of Priam, whom the hero's hand | 
But late made captive in his father's land; 
(As from a ſycamore, his ſounding fteel 

4.5 Lopp'd the green arms to ſpoke a-chariot wheel 
To Lemnes iſle he ſold the royal ſlave, 
Where Faſon's ſon the price demanded gave; 
But kind Eerion touching on the ſhore, 
The ranfom'd Prince to fair Arizbe bore. 


His we 
The | 
With 1 
His uſt 
As tre! 
And k 
Ye 1 
beit in 
Sure I 
He felt the ſweets of liberty again ; 
The next, that God whom men in vain withftani 
Gives the ſame youth to the ſame conqu ring han 
Now never to return! and doom d to go 
55 A ſadder journey to the ſhades below. 


teriſtick qualities of his heroes in the higheſt point of lig 
There is ly any in the whole Iliad more proper to n 
pity than this circumſtance of Lycaon ; or to raiſe terror, t 
_ this view of Achilles. It is alſo the fineſt picture of them be 
imaginable: We ſee the different attitude ef their perſons, 
the E ferent flions which appear'd in their $ountenances: 4 
firſt Achilles ſtands erett, with ſurprize in his looks, at the Ph 
one whom he 12 it impoſſible to find there; while De Appre 
is in the poſture of a ſuppliant, with looks that plead for en PP 
paſſion z with one hand holding the hero's lance, and his E Loth 
with the other: Afterwards, when at his death he lets go 

ſpear, and places himſelf on his knees with his arms extend And ! 


bi 
He ki 


to receive the mortal wound, how lively and how ſtrongly 1s! 
painted ? I believe every one perceives the beauty of this — | 
and allows that poetry (at leaſt in Homer) is truly a ff 
picture. 
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uis wells known face when great Achilles ey d, 

The helm and vizor he had caſt aſidlse 

With wild affright, and dropt upon the field 

His uſeleſs lance and unavailing ſhield.) 

4s trembling, panting, from the ſtream he fled, 

And knock d his fault ring knees, the hero ſaid; © © * 
Ye mighty Gods! what wonders ftrike my view! 

kit in vain our conqu'ring arms ſubdue ? 

Sure I ſhall ſee yon heaps of Trojans kill'd | 

Riſe from the ſhades, and brave me on the field: 

As now the captive, whom ſo late I bound 

id ſold to Lemnos, ftalks on Trojan ground!  _ 

Not him the ſeas unmeaſur d deeps detain, 

That barr ſuch numbers from their native plain: 

Lo! he returns. Try then, my flying ſpear ! 

Try, if the grave can hold the wanderer; 

f Earth at length this active Prince can ſeize, 
karth, whoſe ſtrong graſp has held down Hercules. 

Thus while he ſpake, the Trojan pale with fears 

"FW 4pproach'd,and ſought his knees with ſuppliant tears; 

Loch as he was to yield his youthful breath, 


ud his ſoul ſhiv'ring at th. approach of death, 
billes rais'd the ſpear, prepar'd to wound; 


fe kiſs'd his feet, extended on the ground: 
And 
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80 And while above the ſpear ſuſpended ſtood, oA h 
Longing to dip its thirſty point in blood, Now 
One hand embrac'd them cloſe, one ftopt the dan Scar 


While thus theſe melting words attempt his hear, And 
Thy well-known captive, great Achilles! ſee, Lo 


85 Once more Lycaon trembles at thy knee. 5 Agal: 
Some pity to a Sappliant's name afford, I ſpru 
Who ſhar'd the gifts of Ceres at thy board ; (Old 


Whom late thy conqu'ring arm to Lemnos bore, Who 
Far from his father, friends, and native ſhore; And * 


FJ Pig 


v. 84. The ſpeeches. of Lycaon and; Achilles.] It is impoſlib 
for any chin lo be 4 imagin'd than theſe two ſpeeches; tha 
of Lycaon is moving and com ate, that of Achilles haught 
and dreadful; the one pleads with the utmoſt tenderneſs, th 
other denies with the utmoſt ſternneſs : One would think it impoſ 
ſible to amaſs ſo many moving arguments in ſo few words as thoſ 
of Lycaon : He forgets no circumſtance to ſoften bis enemy's anger 
he flatters the memory of Patroclus, is afraid of being though 
too nearly related to Hecłkor, and would willingly put hrinſelf uf 
en him as a ſuppliant, and, conſequently, as an inviolable 
ſon : But Achilles is immoveable, his coral makes him de: 
to entreaties, and it mult be remember'd that anger, not mercy 
is his character. | N 

I muſt confeſs I could have wiſh'd Achilles Had ſpar'd bim 
There are*ſo many circumſtances that ſpeak in his favour 
that he deſery'd his life, had he not ask d it in terms a litile toc 
abjett. | 

There is an air of greatneſs in the concluſion of the ſpeech 0 
Achilles, which ſtrikes me very much: He ſpeaks very uncor 
cernedly of his own death, and upbraids his enemy for asking lit 
fo earneſtly, a life that was of ſo much leſs importance than % 
Own, . . 


3 A hun 
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A hundred oxen were his price that day, 
Now ſums immenſe thy mercy ſhall repay. 
My Scarce reſpited from woes I yer appear, 
And ſcarce twelve morning ſuns have ſeen me here; 
Lo ! Fove again ſubmits me to thy hands, 
Again, her victim cruel fate demands 
I ſprung from Priam, and Laotboe fair, 
(old 4/te's daughter, and Lelegia's heir; 
Who held in Pedaſus his fam'd abode, 
And rnl'd the fields where ſilver Satnio flow'd) 
Two ſons (alas! unhappy ſons) ſhe bore ; 
1 For al ! one ſpear ſhall drink each brother's — 
nd 1 ſucceed to ſlaughter d Polydore. 
How from that arm of terror ſhall I fly? 
dome Demon urges l tis my doom to die 
f ever yet ſoft pity touch d thy mind, 
h! think not me too much of Hector's kind ! 
MNVLot the ſame mother gave thy ſuppliant breath, 4 
in with his, who wrought thy lov'd Patroclus death. 
FTheſe words, attended with a ſhow'r of rears, 
he youth addreſt to unrelenting ears: A 
alk not of life, or ranſom, (he replies) 4 ; 
ratroclus dead, whoever meets me, dies: 


Vor, V. K 


Roa a a . 
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Tn vain a ſingle Trojan ſues for grace Pri 

But leaſt, the ſons of Prlam's hateful race, U Th 
15 Die then, my fijend ! what boots it to deplore ? I Th 
1 The great, the good Patroclus is no more ! An 
He, far thy better, was fore-doom'd to die, ; 1 
« And thou, doſt thou, bewail mortality?“ Thy 

Seeſt thou not me, whom nature's gifts adorn, The 

120 Sprung from a hero, from a goddeſs born? But 
The day ſhall come (which nothing can avert) Whi 

When by the ſpear, the arrow, or the dart, To | 

By night, or day, by force, or by defign, So p 
Impending death and certain fate are mine. Such 

125 Die then he ſaid; and as the word he ſpoke if Vha 


The fainting ftripling ſunk, before the ſtroke; His © 
His hand forgot its graſp, and left the ſpear; Ila va 
While all his trembling frame confeſt his fear, © Your: 


| Sudden, Achilles his broad ſword diſplay d, Thus 
x 30nd buried in his neck the reeking blade. Thus 
. 1a. The day Jhallcomvmn=s ** 


W ben by the ſpear, the arrow, or the dart. 
This is not ſpoken at 'random, but with an air of ſuperiority tir © 
when Achilles ſays he ſhall fall by an arrow, a dart or a {pea 
he inſinuates that no man will have the courage to approad 
— — a cloſe fight, or engage bim hand to hand. 
. . a 


5 Pro 


f — * 88 * 
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Prone fell. the youth - and panting on the land, 
The guſhing purple dy'd the thirfty ſand : 

The victor tothe ſtream the carcaſs gave, 

And thus inſults him, floating on the wave. 

; Lie there, Tyeaon'? let che fiſh ſurround 

Thy bloated corſe, and fuck thy goary wound: 
There no {ad mother fhalf zhy fun'rals weep, 

But ſwift Scamander roll thee to the deep, 

Whoſe ev'ry wave ſome watry monſter brings, 
To feaſt aripaniſh'd on the fat of kings.” 

So periſh Troy, and all the Trojan line! = 

Such ruin theirs, and ſuch compaſſion mine. 
What boots ye now Scamander's worſhip'd ſtream, 
His earthly honoure, and immortal name? 

la vain your immolated bulls are ſlain, 

Your living coufſers glut his gulphs in vain: 

Thus he rewards you, with this bitter fate; 
Thus, till the Grerian vengeance is compleat ; | 


v. 146, Wur living conrſers glut bis pulphs in vain.) It was 
mcient cuſtom to St nin hve Fa abe rags into 5 a 
dere, to honour, as it were, by theſe victims, the rapidity of 
weir ſtreams, "This praftice continued 'a long time, hi- 
ory ſupplies us with examples of it: Aurelius Victor ſays of 
Tompey the younger, Cum mari feliciter uteretur, Neptuni ſe fi. 
lum confeſs eſt, exmque bobus auratis & equo placa vit. of. 
kd oxen in ſacrifice, and threw a living horſe into the ſea, as 
years from Dion; which is perfeftly conformable to this of 

mer. Enftathins, Dacier. 

:. Thus 


10rity 
a ſpes 


. 
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Thus is aton'd Patroclus* honour'd ſhade, N 
150 And the ſhort abſence of Achilles paid. 
Theſe boaſtful words provoke the taging God; 
With fury ſwells. the violated fond. 
What means divine may yet the pow'r employ, 
To check Achilles, and-to reſcue Ty? 
155 Meanwhile the hero ſprings in arms, to dare 
The great Afteropexs to mortal war.; {t In 
The ſon of Pelagon, whole lofty line 
Flows from the ſource of Axius, ſtream divine! i I 
(Fair Peribaa's, love the God had crown'd, + Be 
160 With all his refluent waters circled round) Ne 
On him Achilles ruſh'd : He-feazleſs ftood, 
And ſhook two ſpears, advancing. from the, flood; 
The flood impell'd him, on Pelides'; head 
T' avenge his waters choak'd with heaps of dead. 
165 Near as they drew, Achilles thus began. 
What art than, boldeſt of chose of man? 


v. 152. With ſury ſwells the violated. flood.] The poet has be 
Preparing us 7 The epiſode of the river Xantbus ever fince 
the beginning of the laſt book z and bere be gives us an a 
count why the river wars upon Ackilles: It is not only be 
cauſe he is a river of Troas, but, as Exflathiz remarks, be 
cauſe it is in defence of à man that was deſcended. from 
bother River God: He was angry too with Achilles on anoth 
account, becauſe he bad choak'd up his current. wiah the bodic ſixte 
of his ccuntrymen, the Trojans, 


2 Who, 
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Who, or five whence ? Unhappy i is the Sire, 
Whoſe ſon encounters our reſiſtleſs ire. 

O ſon of Peli I what avails'to trace 
p(Reply/'a' the w | arrior) our illuftrious Race ? 
From rich! reid. vallies T command, 

Arm'd' with prtended ſpears, my native band; 
Now ſhines the tenth bright morning ſince l came 
In aid of 1lton to the fields of fame : | 
blu wh wells with all the neighb'ing rills, 
And wide! around the floated \ region fills, | 
Begot my fire, whoſe ſpear ſuch glory won: 
Now lift thy arm, and try that hero's ſon!” 


- 


v. 171. From b Pleonia! — In 1 Catalogue 7y. 
rachmes is ſaid to be commander of the Faonians, where the) 
are deſcrib'd as bow-men z but here ay _ ſaid . — 'd 

b . and e gener 22 
ad. rig WY us, ſom Rome ett al el ried that this E in the Cat. 
v. 355+ yet 


nar. 6 - A, 
followed 


Addleę nN, 524 Tieioraes dy au 0087 ue” 7 
but T fee no reaſon for ſuch an affertion. Homer has expreſ- 
ly told us in this ſpeech that it was but ten days ſince be 
came to the aid of Ley; he might be made gencral of the 
Pe0nians upon the death of Pyrachmes, who was kill'd in the 


ſixteenth book. Why alſo might not the Paonians, at well 
, Pr the management both of the bow and fie 
? 


K 3 Threat-- 


: 


/ 
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Threat'ning he ſaid: The hoſtile chiefs advance, 
180 At once Afteropeus diſcharg'd each lance, i: 
(For both his dext'rous hands the lance could wield) 
One ſtruck, but pierc'd not the Vulcanian thield z 
One raz'd Achille? hand; the ſpouting blood. 
| Spun forth, in earth the faſten'd weapon ſtood. 
185 Like light'ning next the Pelianjay'lin flies; 
Its erring fury hiſs'd along the skies; 
Deep in the ſwelling bank was driv'n the ſpear, 
Ev'n to the middle earth'd ; and quiver d there. 
Then from his ſide the ſword Pelides drew, 

190 And on his foe with doubled fury flew. 
The foe thrice tugg'd, and fhook the rooted wood ; 
Repulſive of his might the weapon ſtood ; 
The fourth, he tries to break the ſpear in yain ; 
Bent as he ſtands, he tumbles to the plain; 

195 His belly open'd with a ghaſtly wound, 
The reeking entontls pour upon cltd grounds 


v. 187. Deep in the ſwelling bank was driv's the 

= — 11 2 1 ee ** Joes > the 

t was impoſſible for the to give us a greater idea of t 
ſtrength of Achilles rol. 1 bat by this — His 
ſpear pierc'd ſo deep into the ground, that another hero 
of great ſtrength could not diſengage it by repeated efforts; 
but immediately after, Achilles draws it with the utmoſt eaſe: 
How prodigious was the force of that arm that could drive 
at one throw a ſpear half way into the earth, and then with 
a touch releaſe it. | N 
8 Beneath 


E,:; % 


* \ 


Beneath the hero's feet he panting lies, 

And his eye darkens, and. his ſpirit flies: 

While the proud vifor thus triumphing ſaid, _ 
o His radiant armour tearing from the dead. 

So ends thy glory! Such the fate they prove 


Who ſtrive preſumptuous with the ſons of Fove. 


Sprung from a River didft thou boaſt thy line, 
But great Saturnius is the ſource of mine. 
5 How durſt thou vaunt thy watry progeny ? 
Of Peleus, acus, and ue, am I; 
The race of theſe ſuperior far to thoſe, 
As he that thunders to the ſtream that flows. 
What rivers can, Scamander might have ſhown ;. 
0But Fove he dreads, nor wars againſt his ſon. 
Ev'n Achelows might contend in vain, - 
and pil eee the main. 
h* eternal Ocean, from whoſe fountains flow. 
bs: ſeas, the rivers, and the ſprings below, 
The thund'ring voice of Fove abhors to hear, 
And in his deep abyſſes ſhakes with fear. 
He He ſaid ; then from the bank his jav'lia tore, 
=; And left the breathleſs warrior in his gore. 
ae The floating tides the bloody carcaſs lave, 
end beat 1 it, wave ſucceeding wave; 
K 4 
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Till 
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Till old between the banks, it Hes the food 45 N 
Of curling eels, and fiſhes of the flood. " | Ot 
All ſcatter'd round the ftream (their mightieſt ſlain) i 


þ Th' amaz'd Peonians ſcour along the plain: wy 
22 5 He vents his fury on the flying crew, 10 
Traſiui, Aftypylus, and Mneſus ſſew; FS 
Mydon, Therſ#lochus, with ZEnius fell; 4 
And numbers more his lance had plung'd to hell; _ 

: But from the bottom of his gulphs profound = 


230 Scamander ſpoke ; the ſhores return d the ſound. 
O firſt of mortals ! (for the Gods are Caine) 3 


In valour matchleſs, and in force divine ! Plo 
If Fove have giv'n thee ev'ry Trojan head, = 
ro 


Tis not on me thy rage ſhould heap the dead. 
235 See! my choak'd ſtreams no more their courſe can 
Not roll their wonted tribute to the deep. [keep 


Hu! 
o An 


Turn then, im etuous ! from our injur'd flood ; Wh 

Content, thy ſlaughters could amaze A God, = 

In human form confeſs d before his eyes Nor 

240 The River thus; and thus the chief replies. Ti 
D O facred ftream! thy word we ſhall obey ; 

But not till Troy the deſtin'd vengeance pay, 7 

Not tilt within her tow'rs the perjur'd train Fu 

Shall pant, and tremble at our arms agaio ; dope 


Not 


— 
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45 Not till proud Hector, guardian of her wall,” 
Ot ſtain this lance, 'or ſee” Achilles fall. £ 
He ſaid ; and drove with fury on the foe. | 
Then to the Godhead of the filver bow 
The yellow Flood" began: O-ſon of Fore ! 
50 Was not the mandate of the Sire above © 
Full and expreſs ? that Phoebus ſhould employ © 
His ſacred arrows in defence of Troy, 
And*make her conquer, till Hyperion fall 
In awful darkneſs hide the face -of all!? 
He ſpoke in vain — the chief withoar diſmay | 
Ploughs thro' the boiling ſarge his deſp'rate way: 
Then riſing in his rage above the ſhores,, 


From-all-his-deep the bellowing river roars 
Huge heaps of flain diſgorges on the coaſt, . 


* o And round the banks the ghaſtly dead are toſt. 
While all before, the billows-rang'd on high... 
(A-watry.butwark) skreen the bands who fly. 
Now burſting on his head with thund'ring ſound, 
The falling. delage whelms the hero round. 
"ey. His 
d. Sf ahi whole Taler in bet 8. 
the verſes run boarſe, full, and ſonorous, like the trier 


they deſcribe z- others by: their broken cadences, and 14am, 
tops, image the difficulty, 2 and interruption 0s 1 
5 


* 
— 


Not 
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265 His loaded ſhield bends to the ruſhing tide; T 
His feet, upborne, ſcarce. the ſtrong flood divide, L 
slidd' ring, and ſtagg ring. On the border ſtood A 

: A ſpreading elm, that overhang the flood; 0 T 
" He ſeiz'd a bending bough, his ſteps to ſtay; H 
270 The plant uprooted to his weight gave way, » (8 

| Heaving the bank, and undermining all ; F. 
Loud fliſh the waters to the ruſhing fall A 


Of the thick foliage. The large trunk diſplayd Ws; N 
Bridg'd the rough. flood acroſs: The hero ftay'd Ai 
275 On this his weight, and rais d upon his hand, T 
Leap'd from the chanel, and regain'd the-land. Ar 
| | "Then M So 
3 go So! 
| hero's march againſt it. The fall of the elm, the tearing up of | 
the bank, the ruſhing of the branches in the water, are all put in- 
to ſuch words, that almoſt every letter correſponds in its ſound, 
and echoes to the ſenſe, of each particular. 
v. 274. Bridg'd the rough flood acroſcmmnnl : 
If we had no other acconat of the river Xanthus but this, it An 
were alone ſufficient to ſhew that the current could not be ve- ext 
ry wide z for the poet here ſays that the elm firetch'd from i 8" 
bank to bank, and as it were made a bridge4over it: The 
ſuddenneſs of this inundation perfe&ly well agrees with a na- 
row river. TT 
v. 276. Leap'd from the chanel.) Euſtathius recites a criticiſm * 
en this verſe: in the original the word Aium ſignifies ſtagnum, ms 
Palas, a 3 water ; now this is certainl 1 to 
the idea of a river, which always implies a current: To ſobre | 
this, ſays that author, ſome have * chat the tree which gul 
lay acroſs. the river ftopp'd the flow of the waters, 


forc'd them to ſpread as it were into a pool. Others, difſe- riſo 
7 tisfy'd with this ſolution, think that a miſtake js crept or 


% - 
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Then blacken'd the wild waves; the murmur roſe ; 
The God purſues, a huger billaw throws, 
And burſts the bank, ambitious to deftroy 
go The man whoſe fury is the fate of Troy, 
He, like the warlike eagle, ſpeeds. his pace, 
; (Swifteſt and ſtrongeſt of th' atrial race) 
Far as a fpeas-can fly, Achilles ſprings 
At ev'sy bound; his clanging armour rings: 
i Ws; Now here, now there, he turns on ev'ry fide, 
ö And winds his courſe before the following tide; 
The waves flow after, whereſoe er he wheels, 
And gather faſt, and murmur at his heels. 
en So when a peaſant to his garden brings 
zoSoft rills of water from the bubbling ſprings, 
And” 
the text, and that inſtead of 2. Mum, ſhould be inſerted &-. 
TR Src. Bur I do not ſee the neceſſity of haying recourſe to 
. either of theſe ſolutions ; for why may not the word xu 
ſignify here the chanel of the river, as it evidently dots in the 
he 3171h verſe ? And nothing being more common than to ſubſti- 
tute a part for the whole, why may not the chanel be ſupposd 
n 
aaa 


to Homer, to — from the vehement and the nervous, to the gentle 
tre and agreeable z ſuch tranſitions, when properly made, give a ſin- 


ich gular pleaſure, as when in muſick a maſter paſſes from the rough 
nd to the tender. Demetrius Phalereus, who only praiſes this compa. - 
Ta- riſon for its clearneſs, has not ſufficiently recommended its beauty 
no i and value. Virgil has transfer d it into his firſt book of the Gesc. 


K & . Deinde 


the gicks, v. 1965 
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And calls the floods from high, to bleſs his bow'rs, 
And feed with pregnant ſtreams the plants and flo ra; 
Soon as he clears whate er their paſſage Raid, 
And marks the future current with his ſpade, _ 
295 Swift der the rolling pebbles, down the hills. 
Louder and louder purl the falling rills, 
Before him ſcatt' ring; they prevent his pains, 
And ſhine in many wand rings o'er the plains. 
Stilb flies Achilles, but before his eyes 
zoogtill ſwift Scamander rolls where-e'er he flies 
Not all his ſpeed eſcapes the rapid floods ; 
The firft-of men, but-not-a match for Gods. 
Oft' as he turn d the torrent to oppoſe, | 
And bravely try if all the pow'rs were foes ; 
305 So oft' the ſurge, in watry mountains ſpread, 
Beats on his. back, or burſts upon his head.. 
Yet-dauntleſs-ftill the-adverſe flood he braves;. 
And till indignant bounds above the waves. 
Tired by the tides, his knees relax with toil ; 
. 320.Waſh'd from beneath him ſlides the ſlimy ſoil ;. 
Fre 
Ecce ſubereilio cli vi tramitis undam 4 


Elieit: Ill tadens reucum per · levia urmur. 
| | haze ciet, ſcatebriſqut arentia temperat arua. 


mn 
4 


Dacier.. 


* Wh EQ. 
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When thus (his eyes on heav'n's expanſion thrown) 
Forth burſts the hero with an angry gran. 
Is there no God Achilles to befriend;. | 
No pow'r t avert his miſerable end 2. 
prevent, oh. Fove I this-iggominious date,, | 
And make my future life the ſport of fate. 
Of all heav'n's oracles believ'd in vain, 
But moſt of Thetis, muſt her ſon complain; 
By Pharbus' darts ſhe propheſy'd-my fall, 
)In glorious arms before the Trojan wall. 
Oh! had I dy'd in fields of battel warm, 
Stretch d like a hero, by a hero's arm! 
"36 Might. 


— 


v. 321. Ob bad I dy'd in fields of hattel warm ! &.] Nothi 
is more agreeable than this wiſh to the heroick charakter 4 
ichilles:. Glory is his prevailing paſſion; he grieves not that 
he muſt die, but that he ſhould die unlike a man of honour. 
Firgil has made uſe of the ſame thought in the ſame circum- 
ſtance, where Aneas is in danger of being drowned, An. 1. 


V. 98, 
—0 e ue beati * 
Queis ante oe Jatrem To roje ſub moviln altz 
Contigi: oppetere O Danaum fortiſſime gentis 
Hui 1 —— Iliacis —— * 


Non potuifſe ? tuagque auimam banc effundere dextrs ! 


Lucan, in tbe fifth book of his Pharſalia, repreſenting Ceſar 
in the ſame circumſtance, bas (I 4 carry d yet — 
character of ambition, and a. boundleſs thirſt of glory, in his 
beroz when, after he has repin'd in the ſame manner with Achil, 
es, he acquicſces at laſt in the reflection of the glory he had ab 
rad acquired. | 


„ 


Lv 
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Might HeBor's s ſpear this dauntleſs boſom rend, Prill 
And my ſwift foul o ertałe my ſlaughter d friend! Her 
32.5 Ah no ! Achilles meets a ſhameful fate, Heb 
, Oh how unworthy of the brave and great! And 
3f Like ſome vile ſwain, whom, on a rainy day, Thi 
Croſſing a ford, the torrent ſweeps away, The 
An unregarded carcaſs to the ſez. | St 
330 Neptune and Pallas haſte to his relief, He | 
And thus in humane form addreſs the chief. I 9*! 
The pow'r of Ocean firſt. Forbear thy fear, Hea! 
o O' ſon of Peleus / Lo thy Gods appear! los 
Behold ! from Fove deſcending to thy aid, And 
33 5 Propirious Neptune, and the blue-ey'd maid. High 
Stay, and the furious flood ſhall ceaſe to rave; He 1 
"Tis not thy fate to glat his'angry wave. Not 


But thou, the counſel heav'n ſuggeſts, attend ! Whi 
Nor breathe from combate, nor thy ſword ſuſpend, With 


And 
| — .. ingontes abruperit af us 
Feſftinata dies fat, ſat — Tl 
Arct᷑oas 8 entes: Joints 15 And 
Arma manu: Pidi Magnum m 1. ſecundum. 
And only wiſhes th his obſcure fate might be conceal'd, in the jour, 
view that all the world might till fear and expe@him, And 
. 
an Lacernm retinete cadaver Call 
Huctibus in mediis; defint mibi buſta, roguſque, ' 
Dum metuar ſemper, terragut _ ab omni. Fron 


"= 


9 
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Till Troy receive her flying ſons, till al! 

41 ne routed ſquadrons pant behind their wall: 

Hector alone ſhall ſtand his fatal chance, 

And HeSor's blood ſhall ſmoke upon thy lance. 

Thine is the glory doom'd. Thus ſpake the Gods: 

5 Then ſwift aſcended to the bright abodes. 

Stung with new ardor, thus by heav'n impell'd, 

He ſprings impetuous, and invades the field : 

Oer all th' expanded plain the waters ſpread ;. | 
Heav'd on the bounding billows danc'd the dead, 
Floating midſt ſcatter d arms; while caſques of gold 

And turn d up bucklers glitter d as they roll d. 

High o'er the ſurging tide, by leaps and bounds, 

He wades, and mounts : the parted wave reſounds. 

Not a whole river ſtops. the heros courſe, ; 

While Pallas fills him with immortal force. 

nd, With equal rage, indignant Xanthus roars, 

And lifts his billows, and o'erwhelms his ſhores, 
Then thus to Simois : Haſte, my brother flood 

And check this mortal that controuls a God: 

Our braveſt Heroes elſe ſhall quit the fight, 

And Ilion tumble from her tow'ry height. 

Call then thy ſubject ſtreams, and bid them roar, 

From all thy fountains ſwell thy watry ſtore, 

il 95 With 


the 


4 
* 
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With broken rocks, and with a load of dead 
365 Charge the black ſurge, and pour it on lis head. Ruf 


Mark how refiſtleſs thro the floods he goes, rhe 
And boldly bids the warring Gods be foes! MW pou 

But nor that force, nor form divine to fight Corl 
Shall qught avail him, if our rage unite: ' And 
$70-Whelm'd under our dark gulphs thoſe arms ſhall tie, I Go, 
That blaze ſo-dreadful in each Trojan eye; biin 
And deep beneath a ſandy mountain hurl'd; Scor 
Immers'd remain this terror of the world. Exe 
Such pond'rons ruin ſhall-confound the place; T 


37 5 No Greek ſhalb e'er his periſfi d relicks grace, Wid 

No hand his bones ſhall gather, or enhume; 

' Fheſe his cold rites, and this his watry tomb. 
e ſaid; and on the chief deſcends amain, 
Increas d with gore, and ſwelling with the flaio. 
380 Then murm'ring from his beds, he boils, he rave 
And a foam whitens on the purple wares: 

At ev'ry ſtep, before Achilles ſtood 

The crimſon ſurge, and delug d him with blood: 


Fear touch d the Queen of heav n: She ſaw diſmay d ure 
335 She call'd aloud, and ſummor d Vulcan's aid. 

- Riſe to the war! th' inſulting flood requires The 

Thy wafteful arm: Aſfemble all thy fires 455 


While 
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While to their aid, by our command enjoin'd, | 
d. W Ruſh the ſwift Eaftern and the Weſtern wind : 
Theſe from old Ocean at my word ſhall blow, 
pour the red torrent on the watry foe, | 
Corſes and arms to one bright ruin torn,” 
And hifling rivers to their bottoms burn. 
ie, WM Go, mighty in thy rage! diſplay thy pow 7, 
brink the whole flood, the crackling trees devour, 
Scorch all the banks! and (till our voice reclaim) 
Exert th. unweary d furies of the flime! © 
The Power Ignipotent her word obeys : ; 
Vide o'er the plain he pours the boundleſs blaze ; 
At once conſumes the dead, and dries the ſoil ; 
And the ſhrunk waters in their chanel bol: 
As when autumnal Boreas ſweeps the yy; 
So look'd: the field, ſo whiten'd was the ground, 
5 While Valcax breath'd the fiery blaſt around. 
Swift 


*. 405. Ebi Vulcan de the fiery 93 
v. 385. 


Tu re I Hevn 
I The epicber « ts Fakes in this verſe (45 wall wo & 
ro 


U. ts th has no fort of allufion 
action deſerib d: Foe » what has his wiſdow or knowledge todo 


LAS) 
—_— e 


Swift on the ſedgy reeds the ruin pres, * 
Along the margin winds the running blaze +; 

The trees in flaming rows to.aſhes turn, 
The flow'ry Letos, and the Tam risk burn, 

410 Broad elm, and cypreſs rifing in a ſpire ;- 

The watry willows hiſs before the fire. 

Now glow the waves, the fiſhes pant for breath, 
The eels lie twiſting in the pangs of death: 
Now flounce aloft, now dive the ſcaly fry, 


475 Or gaſping, turn their bellies to the sky. 


At length the river rear'd his languid head; 

And thus, ſhort-panting, to the God he ſaid. 
Oh Vulcan! oh! what po r reſiſts thy might? 

1 faint, I fink, unequal to the fight — 


| 4201 yield Let Liam fall; if fate decree 


Ah — bend no more thy fiery arms on me! 
He ceas d: wide conflagration blazing round; 
The bubbling waters yield a hiſſing ſound, 
2 


with burning 
thor, and much exclaim'd againſt by his modern antagoniſts, 
whom Mr. Boileay ve ad anſwers. „It is not ſo ſtrange 
% in Homer to give theſe epithets to perſons upon 

& which can have no reference to them; the ſame is frequent 
« in modern languages, in- which we call a man by-the name 
& of Saint, when we {| of any aftion of his that has not 


« the leaſt regard to his ſanity : As when we fay for exam. 
bei de — — Jaan ſtoned 


As 


cc that Sr. P 
60 dre debe, * = 
WW 


the den Xanthue? This bs ul in cw as 
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As when the flames beneath a caldron riſe, 
To melt the fat of ſome rich ſacrifice, 
Amid the fierce embrace of circling fires 
The waters foam, the heavy ſmoak aſpires: 
$ boils th impriſon'd flood, forbid to flow, 
And choak'd with vaponrs, feels his bottom glow: 
„ Iro uno then, imperial Queen of Air, 
The burning River ſends his earneſt pray'r. 
Ah why, Saturnia! muſt thy ſon engage 
Me, only me, with all his waſtful rage 
On other Gods his dreadful arm employ, _ 
For mightier Gods aſſert the cauſe of Ten. 
? {ubmiſfive I deſiſt, if thou command, 
t ah! witbh-draw this all-deſtroying hand. 
er then my folemn oath, to yield to fate 
naided n, and her deſtin'd ſtate, 


' of 


v. 424. As when the Cowes beneath a caldron riſe.) It is im- 
Whoſlible to render literally ſuch paſſages with any tolerable beau- 
u. Theſe ideas can oy be _ to _ — Evxgliſh, ſome 
pticularities cannot be preſerv'd ; but the Greek language gives 
item laſtre, the words are noble and muſical, | 


| dtn xe l inert © het ans 
* 11 uardiulp - dN N Cid A " 
— Tlailoder Cl, one dd ;0he ey gre x4 - 


not au therefore that can be expected from a tranſlator is to 
111 feeſerve the meaning of the ſimile , and embelliſh it with 


xe words of a ity that carry nothing low in the ſenſe 
und. N | 2 Till 


* 3 4 4. +. 


* 
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FOE | obs l ta * 
440 Till Greece ſhall gird her with deffrudtive flame, The 
And in one ruin fink the Trojan name. Re- 
1 His warm intreaty touch d Saturnia's ear; - . 
0 She bade th" Ignipotent his rage forbear, | Hex 
Recall the flame, nor in a mortal cauſe _ And 


Infeſt a God: Th! obedient flame withdraws: Jou 
Again, the branching ſtreams begin to ſpread, 
And ſoft re- murmur in their.wonted bed. 

: | | . 


445 


- . TS da, Ex 26k the v 
v. 447. And ſoft ve-murmir in their native bed.) Here endl che f 
the epiſode of the river igbt; and I muſt here lay before tha. the e 
reader my thoughts. upon the whole of it: Which appear drowi 
to be in part an allegory, and in part a true hiſtory. No whic! 
thing can give a better idea of Homer's manner of enlivening down 
bis inanimate machines, and of making the plaineſt and fim tuo r 
pleſt incidents noble and —— than to confider the be bis a 
r common. hiſtorical ſenſe, which L le 198} found 
no more than this. There happen'd a great overtiow offifiidang! 

- the river Xanth«s during the fiege, which very much incon 1 
moded the Aſſailants: This gave occafion for the fiction of and fi 
an engagement between Achilles and the River God: Tant bow 
calling .Simois io affiſt him, implies that theſe two neige ri 
bouring rivers join'd in the inundation : Pallas and 7 comn 
relieve Achilles ; that is, Pallas, or the wi/dow of Achille the £ 
found ſomze means to divert the waters, and turn them int ture 
the ſea ; wherefore Neptune, the God of it, is feign'd to aſſiſſi ibe vi 
him. Jupiter and Juno (by which are underſtood the aca v. 

100s) conſent to aid Achilles; that may ſignify, that aftc 
this great flood there happen'd a warm, dry, „ Iyer I wa 
which aſſwaged the waters, and dried the ground: ba the d 
makes this in a manner plain, is, that 7uue (which ſigvife ly 
the air) promiſes to ſend the north weſj-winds to diſtreſſi war © 
- the river. MXanthus being conſum d by Vulcan, that is, dried — 

e 


with heat, prays to Jung to relieve bim: Mhat is this, bi 
r that the 33 having drunk up bis fiftams, he has ** 
| courſe to the air for rains to reſupply bis current 7 Or perbap 


rot EXE HOMER d, p. 4 


| While theſe by Funo's will the ſtrife reſign, - 
5 WY The warring Gods i in herce contention join: 
\Re-kindling rage each hear'oly breaſt alarms ; 
With horrid clangor ſhock th =therial arms: 2. 
Heav'n in loud thunder bids the trumpet ſound-; 35 
And wide beneath them groans the rending ground. bg 
Fove, as his ſport, the dreadful ſcene deſcries, - 
And views contending Gods with careleſs eyes. 
Ene eee 


2 b  # * 4 7 4 
N R 3 C 


nean 

the whole | e on 
the further e d himſelf in to - 
the enemy; that in this adventure he run the rick of 
down d; tat to fave himſelf be laid hold on a fallen tree, 
which ſery'd to keep him a-float 3 that he was till carried 
down the ſtream to the place where was the confluence of the 
tuo rivers (which is \expreſs'd' by the one calling the other 
his aid) and des ben he came. nearer" ebe fea | _— 
— mean by: his -prudenes {Pallas) to ſave. 

er. 

1 the iteadey il hold think the 68ion of rivers ſpeaking 
and fighting is too bold, the objeftion will vaniſh by conſidering 
bow much the heathen mythology authorizes the repeblentation 
of rivers as peiſons: Nay even in old hiſtorians nothing is more 
common than Mtbries of tapes committed by River Gods : And 
the fiction was no way unpreſidented, after one of the ſame na- 
ture ſo well known, 2. the engagement boryeen Hercules nd 
1 8 Mis 4 455 ſous | 
= , as zee, 922 

n —— N EA „e 
Las at, a loſs for the oe why" Fapitey is *y A ble at 
the diſcord of the Gods, till I found it in Enftathiss ; iter, 
{ays he, who” is the lord of nature, id well leaſed with the 
var of the Gods, that is, of earth, ſea, and air, Sc. becauſe . 
the harmony of all beings ariſes from that diſcord :'- Thus 
earth is oppoſite to water, air to earth, and water to . 

z 


460 What wonder this, when in thy frantick mood 


465 Which bears Fove's thunder on its dreddfe} held ; 


232 | HoMER nd 
| The Pow r of Battels lifts his brazen ſpear, | Then 
And firſt aſſaults the radiant Queen of War. A ſto1 


What moy'd thy madneſs; thus to diſunite There 
Ethereal ded; and mix all heav n in fight! his 


1 


Thoudrov' a mortal to inſult a God? 
| Thy impious hand Haide“ jav'lin bore, 
And madly bach d it in celeſtial gore. 
" He ſpoke, and ſmote the loud-reſounding ſhield 


The adamantine git of her Mis, 55.3 
That turns s the en . and forked . 


and yet from r difceniant concer 
FE which all nature ſubliſts. Thus heat we ty wy twouſt — 


are in a continual war, yet this, femility of 
earth, and the beauty bf the e creation, So that Fupiter, whe 


_according to the, Greeks is the ſoul al. _ be ſaid tc 
ſmile at 2 contention. 
V. 46. The power hotel Ke The combat! Sb Mars add 
Pallas is plainly Juſtice and Wiſdom. demanded 
— an end retry be put to 1 The God of 
oſes this, but is worſted. Sor — — this 
holds ab the rei, of rage and . 
er has our reaſon — — one temptation, — fac: 
ceeds to reinforce it, as Vegus ſucequt Mars: The Poet ſeems May I 
_ 15 infinuate,. that en, hem it reßiſts a temptation 25 
bly ovetcomes it: So it is with the: utmoſt: fa-Mopprel: 
- cility, . Pallas „ both Mars and FYenas. He adds, Ia, 
. that Pallas retreated from Mars in order to conquer him ; this than a; 
eus us that the beſt = ee 2 ew is to retreat 
From it, 


Then 
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Then heav'd the Goddeſs in ber mighty hand 

A ſtone, the limit of the neighb'ring land, . 
There fix'd from eldeſt times; black, e . 
his 1 homicide ſhe call" nat 


Wen 


' 


5. 468. eg aa ct 
e, &c, 
e Poct has Aeſcvid'J/ many. g his hetees in Kone of 
his poem, as throwing ſtones of enormous bulk and weight z but 
re he riſes in his image: He is deſcribing a goddeſs, and has 
ound a way to make that aBionerel, all human ſtrength, and OCs 
e equal to à deity. | 
Virgil has imitated — paſſage twelfth book, and ap- 
* 451 to 93 — can hel; eee that the 105 
n 2 mortal is ſomewhat extra — y imagined: What princi- 
— is an 2 Kitten of twe two lines to this fimile which 
b: borrows from another part of Homer, only with this difference, 
tar whereas Homer ſays no two men could raiſe ſuch a TY V's ir- 
l extends it to twelve. 0 


— cireumſpicit ingens, 1 
Satum, antiquum, ingens, campo — Jort fo e. Nes 
Limes agvo peſitus, Utem ut diſcerneret arvis | 


is a beauty in the repetition of ſamm * 
frond line z it makes us dwell Fre fn the im age, an _ ves us 


iſure to conſider the valtoels' two | 


ines are as follow, 


Vix illud, lefti bis ſex coroi ce ſubirent, of UP 
Nuzlis menc; —ę—eH orpors tells. 


N. be allowed to think tov, they are not fo well introduced 

il? For it is jaft after Turnus is defcrib'd as weaken'd and 
t fa —— 'd with fears and ill omene y it exceeds probability 3-and 
adds, Inu, methinks, looks more like - knight-crrant i in a romance, 
, this {dan an hero in an epic poem. 


eld 


— 


hen | | | G Thun- 
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Thund ring he falls; a maſs of monſtrous ſire, | 
And ſev'n broad acres covers as he lies. Mt An 


The ſtunning ſtroke his ſtubborn nerves, unbound; 
Eg 475 Loud- o'er the fields his ringing arms reſonnd : 
The ſcornful Dame her conqueſt views with ſmile 
And, glorying, thus the proftrate God reviles. 
Hlaſt thou not yet; inſatiate fury ! known 
How far Minerva's force tranſcends thy own ? 80 
480 vu, whom thou rebellious dar'ſt withſtand, I Th 


Correfts thy folly thus by Pallas hand ; Th 
Thus meets thy broken faith with juſt diſgrace, \ 
And partial aid to Troy's perfidious race. x The 


| The Goddeſs er _ my 225 * away, 
Feve's Cypria#fdaughner; Mood tad, . 


Lent to. the wounded God ber tender hand: re 
Slowly he riſes, ſcarcely breathes with pain, — 
And propt on her fair arm, forſakes the plain. 2 


490 This the bright Eropreſt of the heav ns ſarvey'd, ae 

And, ſcoffing, thus to War's victorious maid. wr 8 

Lo, what an aid on Au ide is ſeen! be ha, 

The Smiles and Loves unconquerable Queen! nty 6 

Mark with what inſolence, in open view, Neptu 

12 495 She. moves: Let et Palles, a ſhe dares, purſue. Th 
MMinerus 


wo © 


4 


nd; 
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And ſlightly on her breaſt the wantonfrook : :- 


She, unreſiſting, fell; (her ſpirits fled ) 480 Heu br: 


on earth together lay the lovers ſpread. 


1 5 0 And like theſe heroes, be the fate of all 21 o5 


ar; 


d, 


er 


The God. of Ocean dares the God of Light. . 


To Grecian Gods ſuch let the Phryg ian be, | 
so dread, ſo fierce, as Venus is to me; 

Then from the loweſt one ſhall Troy be mov'd— 
Thus ſhe, and Juno with a ſmile approv'd. --> - 
Meantime, to mix in more than mortal fight, 


* 
s 


- * oy " 1 Z 
o - ! 0 " 1 r 
. + 8D 4 1 8 0 V ha 


7 $07: The/God of Od dares the God of light.) The inter- 


new between Neptune and 4 is very judiciouſly, in this 
place, ages; by our * The poem now draws to 
ccncluſiong' the Trojans are to be x uni ſh'd for their perjury and 
violence: Homes accordingly, with, a 2 juſtice, ſums 

the evidence againſt them, and repreſents. the very founder 

Troy as ap injurious perſon. There have been ſeveral references 
to this ſtory Ine the beginning of the poem, but he forbore to 
give it at large till near the end of it; that it might be freſh up- 
on the memory, and ſhew, the Trojans. deſerve the puniſhmene 


they are going to ſuifer, -. | 
Luflathins gives the reaſon why A aſſiſts the Trojans, tho? 
de had been equally with Neptune affronted by Laomedon: Thi: 
proceeded from the honours which Apollo received f.og the polte- 
nty of Laomedoyg Troy paid him uo lefs worſhip than Cilla, or 
Tenedos z, and by theſe means won him over toa forgiveneſs ; But 
Neptune ſtill was {lighted, and conſequently continued an enemy 
to — 7 ws 4» WÞ * 
ame a ives us various opiniuns w eptune is 
Vo T. V. 1 L * 9 ſaid 


Gp" "I 


* 
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What floth Ras ſeit'd us, Aden the fields around K 
Ring with conflidirig pow'rs,/arid hedy' returns the W's C 


510 Shall ignominions we with ſhame retire, © (cod WY A 

7 No deed perform 'd, to our Olympian Sire? n 
Come, prove thy arm! for firſt the war to wage, " 

. Suits not my greatneſs, or Tupeticr age. T 

6 LY 1•8 (+ 3439 27 | he 0A 


ſaid to have built the Trojan wall, and to have been defraulel 
of his wages: Some ſay that Laomedon ſaerilegiouſiy took away A 
the treaſures out of the temples of Apollo and Neptune, to carry 

on the fortifications: From whence it was fabled that Neptune B. 
and Apollo built the walls. Others will have it, that two -of the 
workmen dedicated their wages to Apollo and Neptune z and that fi BY! 
Laomedon detained them: So that he might in ſume ſenſe be 

ſaid to defrand the Qcitics themfelves, by wirkholding what wa 5 VV 
dedicated to their temples. ; 

The reaſon why Apollo is ſaid to have kept the herds of Las. O 
wedon is not ſo clear: Euſtathius obſerves that all plagues firſt 
ſeize upon the four-footed creation, ayg are ſuppoſed: to ariſe from M 
this deity : Thus Apollo in the firſt + falls the plague mto 

the Grectan army: The ancients therefore made bim to preſide 
over cottel, that by preſerving them from the. mankind 
might be ſafe from 1nfeftious diſeaſes. Others tell na, that this 
employment is aſcrib' d to lo, becauſe he. ſignifies the fun: 
Now the ſun eloaths the ith grafs and herbs: So that 
. may be ſaid himſelf to feed . by ſupplying 
them with food. Upon either of theſe accoumg Laomedon may 
be — to he ungrateful to that deity, Foe all no temple to 
his honour. | | 

It is obſervable that Howey in this ſtory aſeribes the building of 
the wall to Neptune only: I, ſhould cunjeQure the reaſon my 
be, that Troy being a ſea· port town, the chief ftrength of it 
he ts ru tion, ſo that the ſoa was in a — 

wall to it : upon this account Neptune not a4mprobably 

aid to have built the walll. = vi bor zen 


-» ®.- 


- 
- 


Rafh 
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Raſh as thow art to prop the Boje throne, 2 8 


be 15 (Forgetful of my wrongs, and of thy own) 
d! And guard the race of proud Laomedon ! © | 
Haſt thou forgot, how at the monarch's pray'r, 

„ we. hae d the lengthen'dTabours of a year? 
Troy walls I +#is'd (for ſuch were Foo#'s commands) 

0 And yon" prond bulwarks grew beneath my hands: 
Thy task it was to feed the bellowing droves 

Along fair Jas's vales, and pendent groves. © 

we WM But when the circling feaſons in their train 

= Brought back the grateful day that crown'd our pain 

= W:5 With menace fern the fraudful King deff © © 

Our latent Godhead, and the prize deny'd : 

a WY Mad as he was, he threaten'd ſervile bands, 

a And doom'd-us exiles far in barb'rous lands. 

4% lacens d, we heav'nward fled with ſwifteſt wing, 

wn: Wo And deftin'd vengeance on the perjur'd King, 

ſing Doſt thou, for this, afford proud 1lion grace, 

evi And not, like us, infeft the faithleſs race ? 

g 2 Like us, their preſent, future ſons deſtroy, 

1 And from its deep foundations heave their Troy 2 

elle thus: To combate for mankiod | 

Ill ſaits the wiſdom of celeſtial mind: F 


- 


IS For 


4 * 
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| For what is man? Calamitous by birth, /\- -; H. 
They owe their life and nouriſhment to earth.; DO 
Like yearly leaves, that now, with beauty crown d, MW N 
540 Smile on the ſun; now, wither on the ground! T 
To their own hands commit the frantick ſcene,” 
| Nor mix ĩmmortals in a cauſe ſo mean. 
Then turns his face, far-beaming heay'nly-fites, 
And from the ſenior Pow'r: ſubmiſs retire 
545 Him, thus retreating, Artemis upbraids, + + 
The quiyer'd huntteſs of the Sylvan ſhades. . 
And js it thus the youthful Phœbus flies, 
| | And Yields to Ocean's hoary Sire the prize? | 


4 * 


| v. 537. For what is man, & c.] 'The poet is happy in in- 

| terſperſing his poem with moral 2 pag nog be Ho 

| ſteals away his reader from war and horror, and gives him a 
beautiful admonition of his own frailty, « Shall I (ſays Apollo) Em 
„ contend with thee for the fake of man ? man, Who is no 
« more than a leaf of a tree, now green and flouriſhipg, but 
« ſoop wither'd awayand gone? The ten ef Sirach has an expreſ- 

_ Fion which very mich reſembles this, Eccluſ. xiv. 18. As the 
green leaves upon A thick tree, ſome fall, and ſome \grow, ſo * 
3: the generation of fleſh and blood, one cometh ib an end, and 
one is born. duft 3 

v. 544. And from the ſenior Pow'r ſubmiſs retires.) . Two things to u 
hinder Homer from making Neptune and Apollo fight. Firſt, be- that 
cauſe having already deſcrib'd the fight between Vulcan and pant 
KA antbits, he * farther to ſay here, for it is the fame en 
conflict between bumidity apd dryneſs. Secondly, Apollo being Wl K 4 
the ſame with' deſtiny, ''and the ruin of the Trojans being con- Bath 
cluded upon and decided, that God can no longer defer it. 
Dacier. af is T0 eee ene 


— 
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How vain that martial pomp, and dreadful ſhow 

Woof pointed arrows, and the filver bow ! 4 
1, Nos boaſf no more in yon' celeſtial bow 'r, 

Thy force can match the great Earth-ſhaking Pow T. 

Silent, he heard the Qaeen of Woods upbraid : 

Not ſo Saturnia bore the vaunting maid ; 

But furious thus. What inſolence has driv'n 

Thy pride to face the Majeſty of Heavn : 

What tho' by Fove the female plague deſign'd, 

Fierce to the feeble race of womankind, 

The wretched matron feels thy piercing dart; 
oThy ſex's tyrant, with a tyger's heart? | 
what tho tremendous in the woodland chace; 

Thy certain arrows pierce the ſavage race? 

How dares thy raſhneſs on the pow'rs divine s 

_— thoſe arms, or match thy force with mine ?: 


v. 55%. n. The ome 18 
Fierce to R172 ” rene IOW? 

The words in. the original are, T bo' Jupiter bas 2.46 you a yon 

to * The me of this 1s, that Diana was terrible to- 

as being the farm me with the moon, and bringing on the- 

pangs — 5. child bib: Or elſe that the ancients attributed all ſud- 

deaths of women to the darts of Diana, as of men to thoſe 

— Which * is frequently alluded to in Homer. E. 


Fran dns 


. Learns 


W 
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565 Learn hence, no more unequal war to wage S 
She ſaid, and ſei d her wriſts with eager cage ; A 
Theſe in her left hand lock d, her right uaty's - 5 * 
The bow, the quiver, and. its plumy pride. T 
About her temples flies the buſy bow; , (? 
5 70 Now here, now there, ſhe winds her from the blow; Yi 

: The ſcatt'ring arrows rattling from the caſe, 
Drop round, and idly mark the duſty place... 


v. 566. He ſaid, and ſeixd ber wriſts, &c.] I muſt confeſs 
I am at a loſs how to juſtify Homer in every point of theſe 
combats with the Gods: When Diana and Juno are to fight, 
Juno calls her an - bitch, zu» Ak: fight, 

boxes her ſoundly, and ſends her crying and trembling to 
heaven: As ſoon as ſhe comes thither, Jupiter falls a Laughing 
at her: Indeed the reſt of the deities ſeem to be in a merry vein 
during all the aftion: Pallas beats Mars, and laughs at him. 
Jupiter ſees them in the ſame merry mood: June when ſhe bad 
He's d Diana is not more ſerious: In ſhort, unleſs there be ſome 
depths that I am not able to fathom, Homer never better de- 
ſerv d than in this place the cenſure paſt upon him by the ancients, 
that as he rais'd the charafters of his men up to Gods, ſo he 
funk thoſe of Gods down to men. 

Yet I think it but reaſonable to conclude, from the very 
abſurdiry of all this, (ſuppoſing it had no hidden ing or 
allegory) that there muſt therefore certaialy be ſome, "Nor 
20 E think it any inference to the 3 it is too ob- 
ſcure for d t# find out: The remoteneſi of our times mult 
neceſſarily darken yet more and more ſuch things as were 
myſteries at firſt. Not that it is av all impoſſible, notwith - 
ſtanding their preſent darkneſs, but they might then have | 
been very obvious; as it is certain All-gories ought to be dib 8 
guis d, but not obſcur d: An allegory ſhould be Lke a veil over poll 
a beautiful face, ſo fine and . For as to ſhew the very vou 
charms it covers. | . 7 


Swift E 


. 


75 


j He ſpoke; and paſt: Latona, ſtooping e | 


Swift from the ßeld the baffled buntreG flies, 
And ſcarce, reficains the torrent in her eyes: 

q5 So, when the falcon wings her way above, 3 
To the cleft cavern \ ſpeeds the gentle dore, 
(Not fated yet to die 4) There lafe retreats. 
Yet ſtill her heart againſt the marble beats. 


To her, Latona; haſts with tender care; 


9 


} 


bo Whom Hermes. viewing, thus declines the war. 2 


How ſhall I face the dame, who gives delight 

To him whoſe thunders blacken heav'n with night? 
Go matchleſs Goddeſs ! triumph in the skies, 

And boaſt my conqueſt, while I yield the prize. 


Colles the ſcatcer'd ſhafts, and fallen bow. 
That ghtt ring on the duſt, lay bere and . "OW 
Diſhonour'd relicks of Diana's war. 
Then ſwift purſu'd her to her bleſt abode, 

o Where, all confus'd, ſhe ſought the ſov'reign God; 


Weeping ſhe graſp'd his knees: Th ambcoſial ef 
denk with ber bebe and panged on. her breaſt. 


_— \ Whom, Fiexmos ˙ declines the war.) Itisim- 
poilible that Mercary * encounter Latina: Such a fiction 


would be and ſhe 
* . . e e nate 


ing 


The fire ſuperior ſinil'd ; and bade her ſhow 


What hear oly hand had caus'd his we en woe? 
595 Abaſh'd, The names his Own imperial ſpouſe ; 


And the pale creſcent fades upon ber brows.” 


Thus they above: While ſwiftly gliding down, 


Apollo enters Ilion's facred town: 
The Guardian-God now trembled for her wall. 


co And fear'd the Geli, tho fate forbade her 4 20 


Back to Olympus, froth the war's alarms, . 
Return the ſhining bands of Gods in arms; 
Some proud in triumph; ſome with rage on fire; 
And take their thrones around th' ætherial fire. 


605 Thro*blood, thro” death, Achilles ſtill proceeds, | 


O'er laughter'd heroes, : and o'et rolling omg 
As when avenging time! wirk fury dt 
On guilty towns exert the wrath of heav'n ; 


1 50 97 1 N 5 3 7 1 5 The 

. 607, As rohen avengi 5g flaws: with: Ad | 
On guilty ys a es the zwrath o * . 1 

This paſſage may be explain'd- two pos 


able. Fi, by raking this fre fora 3 

ven to puniſh à criminal city, of which we have ts tn 
holy writ, Hence we find that Homer had a notion — 
great truth, that God fometimes exerts his jud 

whole cities in this — and terrible manner. De if ve bak 
it in the other ſenſe, fimply as'a fire thrown Ao Hy. by 
the enemies who aſſault it (and only expreſv'd thus b he 
author in the ſame manner as * makes the city of 


* 


* 


p ? 


* 
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The pale intiabitants, ſome fall; ſome fü: 


o And the red vapours purple all the sky. as 


So rag'd Achilles : Death, and dire diſmay, 

And tolls, and terrors, fill'd the dreadful day-. 
| High'on-a tarres hoary Priam ſtands; © | 

And marks the waſte of his deſtruſtive hands: 


views, from his arm, the Trojans" ſcatter'd flight;, 


And the near hers riſing on his fight.” 


e 
Ae ſent fire into my bones, Lament. i. — Vet ſtill thus 


much will appear underſtood by Homer, that the fire which is caſt. 


into a city; comes not, {peaking + from men, but from 
Cod, ane acier. 71 

v. 614. High on a turret boary Priam, &c.) The poet fill: 
raiſes the idea of the courage and ſtrength of his hero, by ma- 
king Priam in à terror that he ſhould enter the town after the 
routed s: For if he had not ſurpaſs'd all mortals, what © 
could have more deſirable for an enemy, than to have let hm 


io, and then deſtroy'd him ? . 


Here again/there was nced of another machine to hinder: Hm. 
from entring the city à for Achilles being vaſtly ſpeedier than. 
thoſe' he purſued, he -muſt neceſſarily overtake Tome of them, 
and the narrow gages could not let in a body of troops without. _ 
his mingling with the hindmoft. The tory of Agenor is there- - 
fore admirably contriy'd, and A was to take care that 
the fatal decrees ould be punktually executed) i esboth - - 
to ſave Agenor and Troy z for Achilles might have kilbd Agener,.. 


and ſtill enter'd with the troops, if bad not diverted him. 
by the purſuit of that phantom. 4 won oppos'd himſelf to Achilles 


only becauſe he could not do | 18 ſces himſelf redue d 
to a dilemma, either ingloriouſly to periſh among the fugitives, .. 
or hide himſelf in the foreſt z both which were equalſy unſafe :- 
Th e he is purpoſely inſpir d with a generous reſolution to 
try to ſave his country-men, by as the reward of that ſervice,” ia 
at laſt ſay'd_hiaſclf, | * ; 


\ 'S 


L 5; _*,. 
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No dor, no check, no aid! With feeble pace, I Bu 


And ſettled ſorrow on his aged face, * Sh. 
Faſt as he cou d, he ſighing quits the walls; 1 
, 620 And thus, deſcending, on the guards he calls. (4 
f You, to whoſe care our City gates belong, In 
Set wide your portals to the flying throng. Ar 
For lo! he comes, with unreliſted ſway ; W 
He comes, and Deſolation marks his way! TI 


625 But when within the walls our troops take Breath, I G 
Lock faſt the brazen bars, and ſhut out death. xo He 
Thus charg d the rev rend monarch: Widewereflung 
The opening folds; the ſonnding hinges rung 
Phoebus ruſh'd forth, the flying bands to meet, 
630Straok ſlaughter back, and cover'd the retreat 
On heaps the Trojans crowd to gain the gate, 
And gladſome ſee their laſt eſcape from fate: 
Thither, all parch'd with thirſt, a heartleſs trais, 
Hoary with duft, they beat the hollow plain; 
635 And gaſping, panting, fainting, labofir on 
With heavier ftrides, that Iengthen tow'rd the towh. 
Enrag d Achilles follows with his ſpear ; 
Wild with revenge, inſatiable of war. | 
Then had the Greeks eternal praiſe acquif d, 
640 And Trey inglorious to her walls retir'd ; 
* x But 
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But * he, the God who darts athegeal flame, 


To young Aer force divine he gave, 
(4ntenor's offopriag, haughty, bold and brave} 
In aid of him, belide the beech he fate, | 
And wrapt in clowdsy raftrein'd the hand of Fate. 
When gow the-gen'rous youth. Achilles ſpiew— 
Thick beats his heart, the troubled motions riſe, 
th, Co, e're a ſtorm, the waters heave and roll) 
olle ſtops, and queſtions thus bis mighty ſoul. © | 
ung What, ſhall. E-fly this terror of the plain? · 
Uke others fy, and he like otbers ſlain? 
| Vain hope ! t ſhus him, by the ſel-lame road 
Yon' line of flaoghter'd Trojans lately trod. 
No: with the common. heap I ſcorn to fall — 


What if they paſs'd m5 to the Tri wall, 


15 ; : lar bt: | 


ws 651, bel 1 be This 


foul &* 2 brave man, going a deſperate cn 
weighs every thing 5 A 12 of reaſon ; he Krb hs 


wh hinfclf the baer g of fi 9392 of his ene 


my, till at 8 thi r all other 
conſideratiqus. , the ——_— this . it is 3 
dent, that the 1 4 of Achilles's fas Ip 


rae denen of ner $3, for bad he herm 

dE bas nothing ig his charaktet. 
Haben 2001.4 2111 a innen ' \ 4 
"Þ 6-5 nn 
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Shot down to ſaue her, and, edeem her fame. elle 


"_ heantifu} do- 
225 arſe in He 


» 
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B 

While L deckias 6s pense halb / Bat lead 7 
To ldi's forefts and ſurround ing ſhades:?: . 
So may I reach, conceal'd, the cooling flood. Or 

, 660 From my tir'd body waſh the dirt and blood; 4 
As ſoon 2 „„ N. 
Return in ſafety to my Trojui friends. ' © 
What if ?!——But wherefore all this bain debate? TD 
Stand I to doubt, within the reach of fate? Hi: 
665 Ev'n now, perhaps, e'er'yet I turn the pang * rt 
The fierce Achilles ſees me, and 1 fall: Por 


gf 


Such is his ſwiftneſt, *is in vain to ff, a | 
And ſuch his yaldur that who ſtands muſt dis. RD, 
Howe'er tis better, fighting for the ſtate, © 

$750 Here, and in publick view, to meet thy fate. © 

vet ſure He too is mortal ; He may feel ay 
(Like all the ſons of earth) the force of ſteel 
One only ſoul informs that dreadful frame; 
And Fove's ſole favour gives him all his fame. ag 

675 He ſajd, and ſtood, collected in his mißt; | 


_ 


And all his beating boſom claim'd the fight, Won 
So from ſome deep-grown wood a panther f arts, ; Ber 
| Rojtz'd from his thicket by a ſtorm of gars He 
Untaught to fear or fly, he hears the ſounds 1 Ih 
do Of ſhouting hunters, and of clam'rous hounds: His 


d Tho' 


I. 
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ro fte, ili wounded, ſcaite perceived the poi 
And the barb'd Jai Iin tings his'breaft in van : 


On their Whole! war, untam'd the ſavage flies; t 
And tears bir hunter, or beneith him dies 


j Not leſs teſol d, liier x valiant heft Autrver wel 


Confronts Achites, and awaits the war,” At. TOY; oy 
Diſdainfal of retreat:  High- bar Bebe 
His ſhield (a broad circumference) he bore ; be ee" 


Then graceful-as he ſtood, in act to throw ß, 7 


jo The fitted J lin, thus beſpoke the be. 


How proud Achilles glories in his fame: 
And hopes this day to fink WA adn artes T 
Beneath her ruins! Know, that hope is vain; | 
A thouſand woes, a thouſand tolls remain. 


parents and children our juſt arms employ, = 


And ftrong,. and many, are the ſons of Trey. 
Great as thou art, ev'n thou may '& ſtain with gore ' 
Theſe Phrygian fields, and preſs a foreign ſhore. 5 
He ſaid : With matchleſs force the jav'lin flung - 
oSmote on his knee ; the hollow cuiſhes rung 
Beneath the pointed ſteel ; but ſafe from harms 7%" 
He ftands impaſſve i in th? thereal arms. * | 
Then fiercely ruſhing on the daring 2 
His lifred arm prepares the fatal blow; 


2 D, 22 — 


| 
705 But jealous of his fame, Ahle ſhrouds. = = 
The god-like Trojan in A | 
Safe from purſuit, and ſhut from mortal view, p 
Diſmiſs d with fame, the fayour'd youth withdrew, .o 


Meanwhile the God, to cover their eſcape, „ 
710 Allumes 4genor's babit, voice, and ſhaps, _ | þ 
Flies from the furious chief in this Abi F p 
The furious chief fill follows where he flies þ 


Now o erthe fields theyftretchwithlengthen'd ſtrides, 
Now urge the courſe where ſwift Scamander glides: 
715 The God now diſtant ſcarce a ſtride before, 


Tempts his purſvity. and eee, 


. * 
3 1 


v. 709, en the God ave ole afints &c, 

poet makes a double uſe of his fin i tp Al deteivin L 

Achilles in the ſhape of cc 1 > he has e 7 
E 


from 7 7 and 705 time wed enter the 
cob The mori 2 7 . iin 2 L 


. that the | del af the fiRtion migh t be 


25 «Apes — a 4 2 Lr co- 


vert that grew on the ſhores 3 this perhaps mighſt be the whole 
of the ſtory. So plain a narration wo hive aſs'd in the 
mouth of an hiſtoriany, but the Poet daeſſes it in fiction, and tells 
us that Apollo (or deſtiny) conceal'd ary in a cloud from the ſight 
of his enemy 

The ſame author farther "ſerve: that bits] by: an unſea-. 
ſonable piece of vain-· glory, in p a ſingle enemy, gives 
time to a whole army $0 o eſcape ; 5 7 _ a+ Ir 
overtakes the n 
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While all the flying troops their ſpeed employ, | 
And pour on heaps into tile walls of D. 
No ſtop, no ſtay; no thonght to ask, or tell, 
10 Who ſcap'd by flight, or-who by battel fell. 
'T was tumult all, and violence of flight; 
And ſudden joy confus d, and mir d affright : 
Pale Troy againſt Achilles ſhuts her gate ; 
And nations breathe, deliver'd from their fate. þ 


Th, © 
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ear and the Fig. Df grafting and invculating. - Concerns 
ing the proper Diſpoſitions of Trees againſt a Wall, the belt 
kinds of each; their Order and Time of ripening. The firſt, 
ſecond, third, and fourth general Cauſe of Barrenneſs. Con- 
cerning the great Uſe and admirable Qualities of untry'd 
Earth. To which is added, a new Metbod: of building Walls 
with horizontal Shelrers. Alſo the Fruit-Garden Kalendar; 
or, a Summary of the Art of ing the Fruit-Garden: 
Teaching * of Time what is to be done therein ev 
Month in the Year. Containing ſeveral new and plain Di- 
reftions more particularly relating to the Vine- To which is 
added, an Appendix of the Uſefulneſs of the Barometer; 
with ſome ſhort dire&ions how to make a right Judgment of 
the Weather. By John Laurence, M. A. Rector of Teivertoft 
in Northampionſhire. Price 6 5. | 


| A. chronological Hiſtory of England; or, ag impartial Ab- 
ſtrat of tha moſt remarkable Tranſaftions, and the moſt con- 
Gderable publick Occurrences, both Civil and Milltary, Dor 
meſtick and Foreign, that have d in the Kings 
Reigns, fince the firſt Atte of Julius Caſav the ſou- 
thern part of Great Britain, down to the end of Queen Awnt's 
Reign. In two Volumes. By John Pointer, M. X. Chaplain 
of M. . . Callgge, Oxford. Price s 5. And fince raued to 
the cx, he fifth Year of King George's Reign : —— 
or 
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Hiſtory of bare Matters of Fact, with the Series of Affairs in 
their proper Order, carefully and faithfully collected from the 
moſt authentick Authors, without the leatt Reflections or Re- 
marks throughout the whole Work. To be publiſh'd every Year 
at 1 5, per Annum. ; 

A. craifing Voyage in the Ships Duke and Dutcheſs to the 
Huth- Sea, and from thence — the World: Containing a 
Journal of things as they were really tranſacted: With a full 
Account of Alexander Selkirk's being in an Ifland four Years 
and four Months; and a brief cription- of the moſt re- 
markable Places for Commerce, eſpecially what may relate 
to the South-Sea Trade. Illuſtrated with Views of ſeveral 
Ports in Mexico, Peru, and Chili, Draughts of all the Sea- 
Coaſts frequented by the Spaniards, colletted from the beſt Ma- 
nuſcript Spaniſh Draughts never yer publiſhed, By Captain 
Woode Ropeys, who commanded in c in that tion. 
The ſecond Edition. Price 6 s. 

Mr. Jontel's Journal of his Voyage to Mexico: His Travels 
eight hundred gues through forty Nations of Indians in 
Loviſiana to Canada: His account of the great River Miſſfippt- 
To which is added a Map of that Country; with a Deſcnp- 
tion of the great Water Fall im that River. Tranflated from 
the French, publiſh'd at Paris. Price 35. 6d. + 

Familiar Letters from Mrs. Katherine Philips to Sir Charles 
Cottrel, under the feign'd Names of Orinda and Polyarchus. 
Major Pack, in his Eſſay on Study, inſerted in his Miſcella- 
nies, gives the following of thoſe Letters, viz. 
6 The beſt Letters 1 have met with, in Our liſh Tongue, 
« are thoſe of the celebrated Mrs. Philips to Sir Charles Cottrel. 
% As they are direfted all to the ſame Perſon, fo they run 
&« all in the ſame Strain, and ſeem to have been employ'd 
« in the Service of a refin'd and gen'rous Friendſhip: Ina 
« Word, they are fich as a Woman of Spirit and Virtue 
N. ry ana Honour and true Gallantry. ” 

ce 3 5. | g 

Dr. Fiddes's T ia > S Pract᷑ica; or, the firſt 

yo 


and ſecond Part of a Bo Divinity under that Title: Where- 
in are explain'd the Principles, with the Duties of natural and 
reveal'I Religion. In two Volumes Folio. The Doctor was 
encouraged in this Work by the Subſcription of twenty-two 
Biſhops, and above five hundred Subſcribers among the ergy 
and oy z alſo his Degree of Doctor given him by the 

verſity of Oxford for this excellent Performance. Price of the 
two Volumes 2 J. 10 5. | De. 
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Dr. Fiddes's Preparative to the Lord's Supper; or, a Dif. 
courſe wherein the Nature of this holy Sacrament, the Ends 
for which it was inſtituted, and the Duties requir dy in order 
to a more worthy receiving of it, are conſider d, and certain 
Prejudices are obviated. To which is added, an A ix, 
with Meditations and Prayers form'd on the principal Parts 
of the Diſcourſe 5 with Devotions before, and at the Time of 
receiving the Holy Sacrament, and ajter it. The ſecond E. 
dition, with ſome Enlargements both in the Body of the Book, 
and in the Forms of Devotion. Price 15. or four Guinea's per 
Hundred. . 

A practical Expoſition of the Beatitudes, in the firſt part of 
our Saviour's Sermon on the Mount. Price 3 s. 6 d. 
A prattical Expolition of the latter part of our Saviour's Ser- 


mon on the Mount, from the Beatitudes to the End of the Ser- 


mon. Price 46. Both by James Gardiner, M. A. and Sub- 
dean of Lincoln. | * 

Twelve Sermons preach'd at the Lecture founded by Robert 

le Eſq; concerning the Poſſibility, Neceſſity, and Certainty 

of Divine Revelation. The ſecond Edition. To which ate 

added, three Sermons, I. Of Scripture being a, Rule. IT. Of Juſti- 


fication, III. Of a Propitiation. By the Right Reverend John 


Lord Biſhop of Chicheſter. Price 55. 

Six Sermons on ſeveral Occafions, wviz.. I. The Difference 
between the Revolution and the Rebellion. II. The Reſto- 
ration of the King the Act of God. III. The r of 

ying both for Church and State. IV. The Duty of fear- 
ing Cod and the King. V. Obedience to the King, enforced 
from the Benefits and. Advantages of a wiſe Adminiſtration. 

VI. Liberty and the Goſpel, againſt N and Slavery. By 

_s Reverend Thomas Goddard, M. A. Canon of Windſor. 
Price 14. | 

Sixteen Sermons, all (except one) preached before the U- 
niverſity of Oxford, at St. Mary's. By William Tilly, D. D. 
Fellow of C. C. C. Oxon. and Rector of Aldbury near Rycot in Ox- 


oe, Price.s 3. | 
Four Offiges of Prayer and Devotion , anſvering 
the moſt important Occaſions of a Chnſtian Life. 
Office of Preparation for Death, to be uſed often in the Days 
of Health. It. A penitential Office for Times of Humilia- 


tion and Confeſſion, more eſpecially for faſting Days. III. An 
Office commemorative of our. bleſſed Saviour's Sufferings, 
Death, Reſurrettion, &c. for the Redemption of the World. 
LV. An Office of Preparation for the Holy Sacrament N 
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Lord's Supper. All theſe carefully compiled out of the Hol 
Scriptures, the Church Liturgy, and many of the; beſt and — 
approved Books of Devotion, both of former and preſent 
Age. By Wilkam Tilly, D. D. Price 25. 64. _ - 
The true Faith of a Chriſtian, in a very ſhort Abridgment of 
Biſho at's tion of the Apoſtles Creed. By che Re- 
am 


retend Mr. ice 3 5. 
and Philatheus, in which the Prig- 


A. Dialogue between Tim 
ciples and Projects of a late whimfical Book, irtiuled, T be Rights 
of the Chriſtian Church, &c. are fairly ſtated and anſwer d in their 
kind ; and ſome Attempts made towards the diſcovery of a new 
way of reaſoning, entirely unknown both to the Antients and 
Moderns. Written by a Layman. Vol. I. | 

The Second Volume of a Dialogue between Timothy and 
Philatheus, containing a compleat Anſwer to the remaining 
Chapters of The Rights of the Chriſtian Church. In this Volume 
the Dottrine of Paſlive Obedience and Non-Reſiſtance is im- 
partially ſtated, and prov'd from Reaſon, Antiquity, and 
Scripture z the Revolution juſtified and reconciled with that 
Principle -z the Republican Scheme hiſtorically, trac'd from 
its Original , and thoroughly examined and confuted 3 the 
Rights, Account of Epiſcopacy, of Univerfity Learning, of 
the Toleration, of Parties, of. Morality, Occaf onal Cunfor- 
mity, Ordination, with all his other material Objettions to 
the * and Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution, are fairly ſtated and 
reply'd to. | 

he Third and Laſt Volume of a Dialogue between Timo- 
thy and Philathens, in which the remaining Parts of T be Rights 
if the Chriflian Church, are fairly ſtated and fully anſw&'d. A 
true Account is given of the Conſtitution of the Engliſh 
Church, and its agreement with the State ; the ation 
vindicated, the Parity of Church Orders diſproy'd An- 
tiquity, the Dignity of Biſhops ſtated and aſſerted, the royal 
Supremacy in tters Eccleſiaſtical, adjuſted and made a- 
greeable to the Rules of Chriſtianity z the Conſtitution of 
our Church compared with the Primitive, and confirmed by 
our Laws ; an Account of the Abolition of Epiſcopacy in 
forty two; and all the Arguments of the Preface to the Rights, 
ue produced and examined; his Method of Reaſoning en- 
In into, and adjuſted by the ſeveral Rules of Logick and 
rammar z his Terms, explain'd ; a juſt Regard paid to his 
Excellencies and Beauties 3 Inſtances given of his miſc 2 
the Bible, the Fathers, the Church HNiſtorians, the At 
ad modetn Writers, the Councils, foreign Authors, and 


* 
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added, 1. A Letter from Mr. Slaſleeves to Mr. „inf Part 
Anſwer to the firſt Defence of the Rights, 'vecafioned by to | 
Dr. 's ViſitationSermon, 2, The Tryal of the Rights CONC 
with the Indictments and Pleadings : Dedicated to the 
S.. in Anſwer to the Second Defence of the Rights. G 
3. A Vindication of Dr. William Tind - - - -- -, in Anſwer to the how 
Miſrepreſentations of the Author of the Rights. 4. The K 
Country Parſons to the Country Attorney. 5. The Judg. Diſc 
ment and Opinion of Hugo Grotins concerning the Principles LE 
of the Rights. 6. Some — of Mr. Hales of Eaton, in 
Anſwer to thoſe 'Trafts quoted by the Defender of the Rights, 
7. Timothei ad Fohannem Clericum Epiſlola; in qua _— ejus 
Se Encomia, ſuper Libello infami, cui Titulus (The ights of the 
Chriſtian Church,) nuperrime prolata, ſerio refelluntur. Price 
of the Three Volumes 16 5. | 
An Eſſay on the Nature, Extent, and Authority of private 
Judgment in Matters of Religion; ſhewing how far the ſame 
is conſiſtent with the making of Creeds and Authority of 
Councils, Synods, and other Eccleſiaſtical Afſemblies. High- 
ly neceſſary for determining moſt of the Controverſies now 
on foot, concerning the pretent ſtate of the Church. By the 
Author of the Dialogues between Timothy and - Philathas. 


Price 25. 6 d. | 
A full View of P „ in an Account of the ſcandalous 
Lives of the Popes, from — 4 pretended Succeflion of St. Peter 
to the preſent — Clement the XIth: Diſcovering, from good 
AuthoMies, their Idolatries, Impoſtures, Innovations, Mil- 
interpretations, and Miſapplications of the Scri Athe- 
iſm, Hereſies, Falſe Miracles and Diabolical Illuſions, Sor- WW from 
ceries, Sacrileges, Falſe-Supremacy, Frands, Perjuries, Adul- low 
teries, Whoredoms, Rapes, Inceſt, Treachery, 'Tyranvies, WW The 
Parricides, Murders, Poiſoning , Arrogance , Preſumption, 
Hypocrifie, Inſolence, Villany, Ambition, Pbſtinacy, Folly, W -able 
and Leviey , Profuſeneſs, Covetouſneſs, Gluttony, Luxury, W bour 
Severity, Cruelties . Injuſtice, Ingratitude , Simony and Ju- A 
daiſm, abominable Lyes, Subtleties, ſtrange Doctrines, egre- neee 
gious Blaſphemies, Anti- Chriſtian Perſecutions, and Heather BW Serj 
iſn Ceremunies. The whole regulated by Chronology in the riage 
Margin, and interſpers'd with ſeveral Pafquils. o this 1s 
added, a Confutation of the 'Maſs, and a Vindication of 
reform'd Devotion, extracted from the Scriptures, the Fa. 
thers, and other Eccleſiaſtical Writers , plainly ſhewing the 
great Contrariety between the ancient Doctrine of God, and 
py . 
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the new modern Doctrine of the Church of Rowe. In two 
Parts. Written by 4 leamed 3 Convert, and addreſs'd 
to his Coumrymen. Now fait tranſlated from the ſe- 
cond and beſt Edition of the Original, printed at London. 


Price S 5. 


Galateo of Manners: or, Inſtruftions to a young Gentleman 


how to behave himfelf in Converſation. Price 13. 


Seneca's Morals by way of Abſtraft. To which is added, A 
Diſcourſe under the Title of An After-Thought. By Sir Roger 
2 The Eleventh Edition, with Cuts, Price 5 5. 

The Works of that learned and judicious Divine Mr. Ri- 
chard Hooker, in eight Books of the Laws of Eccleſiaſtical Po- 
lity z compleated our of his own Manuſcripts. To which is 

„the life of the Author, ſome time written by -Iſaas 
—_— Price 1 Ba _ 

e Hi of the Jes, from Jeſus Chriſt to the Year 1700. 
Coming Hob ak oor al Regis their Rites, the 
Diſperſion of the Ten Tribes in the Ealf, and the Perſecution 
this Nation has ſuffered in the Weſt. Being a Supplement 
and Continuation of the Hiſtory of Joſephus. Written in French 
by Mr. Baſnage. Tranſlated by Mr. Taylor. Price 11. s 5. 

A Sermon preach'd in St. John's Church at [tyecht, on Sunday 
March" 9 — 0, 111. Being the Day after the Anniverſary of 
Her 1 happ Succefſion to the Throne, By Tho. Dibben, 
A. M. Rector Heat Font mel in Doyſetſhire, and Chaplain 40 
his Excellency the Lord 2 Seal. The Second Edition. Pub- 
liſhed by the Command of their Excelleneies Her Majeſty's Ple- 
nipotentiaries at the Congreſs of Utrecht. Price 3 d. 

enitential Meditations on the Lord's Prayer. Tranſlated 
from the French, and corrafted by Foſeph Trapp, M. A. Fel- 
low of Wadham College, and Profeſſor of Poetry in Oxford. 
The Second Edition. Price 13. 

Private Prayers for Morning and Evening, and Devotions ſuit- 
able for receiving the Bleſſed Sacrament. For the Uſe of la- 
bouring Perſons. Price 12 5. per Hundred. 

Advice to young Gentlemen * Conduct of Life, 
neceſſary to attain Be eateſt Honours. To which is added, Mr. 
Serjeant Winnington's Advice to his Children concerning Mar- 
riage. Price 1 5. 

Xn humble and ſerious Repreſentation of the preſent ſtate 
— Trey Oe in Cambridge. Ina Letterto a Lord. 
ce 44. | Y 

An Efſay on the great Affinity and mutual Agreement of 
the two Profeilions of Divinity ad Law, on the joint _ 
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reſt of Church and State : In Vindication of the Clergy's con. 

cerning themſelves in Political Matters; Containing» Reflexions 

en ſome popular Miſtakes, with reſpe& to the Original of our 

Civil Conſtitution, and to the ancient Engliſh Loyalty. In a 

Letter from a Clergyman of the Church of England io an emi- 
Lawyer. Price bound 15. | 


Vindication of the Biſhop of Exeter, occafion'd by Mr. 


"Benjamin Hoadley's Reflexions on his Lordſhip's Two Sermons 


of Government. Pricers. N 

Four Treatiſes concerning the Doftrine, Diſcipline, and 
Worſhip of the Matometans, viz. I. An Abridgment of the 
Mahkometan Religion; tranſlated from the Arabick by Mr. Re. 
land. HI. A Defence of the Mabometans from ſeveral Charges 
falſly laid againſt them by the Chriſtians. By H. Reylard. 
III. A Treatiſe of Bobovins, ſome time firſt Interpreter to Ma- 
bomet. IV. Concerning the Liturgy of the Turks, their Pil. 

yn to Mecca, their Circumeiſion, Viſitation of the Sick, 
Se. . Reflezions on Mahometiſm and Socinianiſm. To which 
is 'd, the Life and Actions of Mabomet, extrafted chicf- 
ly from Mahemetan Authors. Price 4s. 

The Second Edition of a compendious Hiſtory of the 
Church, from the Beginning of the World to this Lime. To 
which 1s added, a compleat Chronological 'Table , and large 
Indexes to each Volume. Written in French by Lawis-Elle 
Du Pin, Doktor of Sorbonne, and Regius Profe ſſor of N 
at Paris. In four Volumes, Twelves. Printed on a new El- 
zi vir Letter. Price 16 5. | ; 

- Biſhop Sandeyſon de obligatione as an; prælectiones decem: 
Oxonii in Schola T heologica habitæ; Anno Dom. 1647. Judiciun 
Uni verſitatis Oxonienſis de ſolemni Liga & Fadere de Juramento 
ne gati vo, | | , CT ' 
Ordinationibus ] Diſciplinam & 
Parliament i circa | Cultum, — 

in plena Convocatione 1 Junii 1647, Communibus Suffragiis (ve- 
mine contradicente) promulgatum. | 

De Furamenti promiſſori Obligatione. PraleFicnts ſeptem, babits 
in Schola T b*ologica Oxonii Termino Michaelis Anno Dom. 1646. 

Premiſſa Oratione ab eodem babita cum publicam profeſſionem au- 


ſpicaretur 26 Offob. 1646. 


Pralectio 2 de Vinculis Furatorii ſolutione; & de juris 
jurandi uſu & abuſu. Conti nens Caſus quingue, & conelyſ.ones 
totidew. Pace 4. Ne £522 f 
Plato of the Immortality of the Scul, Tranſlated from the 
Greek, By Mr. Theobald. Price 13. KY 
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